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CHAPTER I. 

THANK A BUND HORSX FOR GOOD LUOL 

LiFB looks beautifiil from both extremitks. Prospect and 
retrospect shioe aHke in a light so divine as to suggest that tiM 
first catches §omc radiance from the gates^ not yet dosed, by 
which the soul has entered, and that the last is ilkumnated from 
the opening realm into which it is soon to pass. 

Now diat they are all gone, I wrap myself in Yearns of them, 
and live over the old days with them. Even the feeblest mem- 
ory, that cannot hold for a moment the events of to-day, keeps 
a firm grasp upon the things of youth, and rejoices in its treas* 
ures. It is a curious process — ^this of feeling one^s way back 
to childhood, and clothing one^s self again with die litde firame 
— the buoyant, healthy, restless bundle of muscles and nerves — 
and the old relations of careless infency. The growing port 
of later years and the angler vestments are hid aside; and one 
stands in his slender young manhood. Then backward still 
&e fimcy goes, makii^ the frame smaller, and casting arndt 
each year the changmg garments that marked the eras of early 
growdi, until, at last, one holds hiitMelf upon his own knee— 
a ruddy-&ced, wondering, questioning, uneasy youngster, in his 
first trousers and roundabout, and dandles and kisses ^ dear 
little fellow that he was I 

Th^ were all here then — ^father, mother, brodiers and sis* 
ters; and the family life was at its fiUlest Now they are aB 
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gone, and I am alone. All the present relations of my life ari 
those which have originated since. I have wife and children, 
and troops of friends, yet still I am alone. No one of all the 
number can go back ¥rith me into these reminiscences of my 
earliest life, or give me sympathy in them. 

My father was a plain, ingenious, industrious craftsman, and 
a modest and thoroughly earnest Christian. I have always 
supposed that the neighbors held him in contempt or pity for 
his lack of shrewdness in business, although they knew that he 
was in all respects their superior in education and culture. 
He was an onmivorous reader, and was so intelligent in matters 
of history and poetry that the village doctor, a man of literary 
tastes, found in him almost his only sympathetic companion. 
The misfcntunes of our family brought them only too frequently 
t(>gether ; and my first real thinking was excited by their con- 
versations, to which I was always an eager listener. 

My fiither was an affectionate man. His life seemed bound 
up in that of my mother, yet he never gave a direct expression 
to his affection. I knew he could not live ¥rithout her, yet I 
never saw him kiss her, or give her one caress. Indeed, I do 
not remember that he ever kissed me, or my sisters. We all 
grew up hungry, missing something, and he, poor man, was 
hungriest of all ; but his Puritan training held him through life 
in slavery to notions of propriety which forbade all impulses to 
expression. He would have been ashamed to kiss his wife in 
the presence of his children ! 

I suppose it is this peculiarity of my father which makes me 
remember so vividly and so gleefully a little incident of my 
boyhood. It was an early summer evening ; and the yellow 
moon was at its fiilL I stood out in the middle of the lawn 
t)efore the house alone, looking up to the golden-orbed won- 
der, which — so high were the hills piled aroimd our little 
?alley — seemed very near to me. I felt rather than saw my 
&ther approaching me. There was no one looking, and he 
half knelt and put his arm aroimd me. There was something 
b the clasp of that strong, warm arm that I have never foigot- 
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ten. It thiiQed me tfarou^^ ¥rith the consdocisness that I wai 
most tenderly beloved Then he told me what the moon was. 
and by the simplest illustrations tried to bring to my mind a 
comprehension of its magnitude and its relations to the earth. 
I only remember that I could not grasp the thou^^t at all, and 
Aat it all ended in his taking me in his arms and carrying me 
to my bed. 

The seclusion in which we lived among the far New Hamp- 
shire hills was like that in which a fiamily of squirrels lives in 
the forest ; and as, at ten years of age, I had never been ten 
miles from home, the stories that came to my ears of the great 
world that lay beyond my vision were like stories of fairy-land. 
Fifty years ago the echoes of the Revolution and the War of 
t8i2 had not died away, and soldiers who had served in both 
wars were plenty. My imagination had been many times excited 
by die stories that had been told at my father's fireside ; and 
those awful people, '^ the British," were to me the embodiment 
of cruelty and terror. One evening, I remember, my father 
came in, and remarked that he had just heard the report of a 
cannon. The phrase was new, and sounded very large and 
Bignificaat to me, and I attributed it at once to the approach 
<^ ^' the British." My father laughed, but I watched the con- 
verging roads for the appearance of the red-coats for many 
days. The incident is of no value except to show how closely 
between those green hills my life had been bound, and how 
entirely my world was one of imagination. I was obliged to 
build the world that held alike my ^Eicts and my fancies. 

When I was about ten years old, I became conscious that 
something was passing between my father and my mother of an 
unusual character. They held long conferences from which 
their children were excluded. Then a rich man of the neigh- 
borhood rode into the yard, and tied his horse, and walked 
about the farm. From a long tour he retiuned and entered 
the stable, where he was joined by my father. Both came into 
the house together, and went all over it, even down to the cellar, 
irtiere they held a long conversation. Then they were dosetsd 
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for an hour in the room which held my fathei's writing-desk. 
At last, my mother was called into the room. The childreui 
myself among them, were huddled together in a comer of the 
large kitchen, filled ¥rith wonder at the strange proceedings ; 
and when all came out, the stranger smiling and my father and 
mother looking very serious, my curiosity was at a painful hei^t ; 
and no sooner had the intruder vanished from the room—- 
pocketing a long paper as he went — thsm I demanded aa 
explanation. 

My sisters were older than I, and to them the explanation was 
addressed. My father simply said at first : ^ I have sold the 
place." Tears sprang into all our eyes, as if a great calamity 
had befallen us. Were we to be wanderers? Were we to 
have no home ? Where were we to go ? 

Then my father, who was as simple as a child, undertook the 
justification of himself to his children. He £d not know why 
he had consented to live in such a place for a year. He 
told the story of the fallacious promises and hopes that had 
induced him to buy the fiann at first ; of his long social depri- 
vations ; of his hard and often unsuccessful eflEbrts to make the 
year's inccnne meet the year's constantly increasing expenses ; 
and then he dwelt partkrularly on the foct that his duty to his 
children compelled him to seek a home where they could secure 
a better education, and have a chance, at least, to ma)ce their 
way in the world. I saw then, just as clearly as I see to-day^ 
that the motives of removal all lay in the last consideration. 
He saw possibilities in his children which demanded other cir- 
cumstances and surroundings. He ki^ew that in his secluded 
home among the mountains they could not have a fair chance 
at life, and he would not be responsible for holding them to 
associations that had been simply starvation and torment to 
him. 

The first shock over, I turned to the futiure with the most 
charming anticipations. My life was to be led out beyond the 
hills into an unknown world ! I learned the road by which we 
were to go; and beyond the woods in wl-iich it termmated to 
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my visimi my imagiiiation poshed through splendid towni| 
across sweeping rivers, orer vast plains and mea^ws, on and 
on to die wide sea. There were castles, there were ships, 
there were chariots and horses, there was a noble mansion 
swqyt and garnished, waiting to receive ns all, and, more than 
all, there wasalifeof great deeds wUch should make my fatho 
proud of his boy, and in which I remember that ^ the British '' 
were to be vay severely handled. 

Hie actual removal hardly justified the picture. There were 
two onrerloaded three-h(»rse teams, and a high, old-fashioned 
wagon, drawn by a single horse, in which were bestowed the (am 
ily, the family satchels, and the machineiy of an eight-day clock 
— a pet of my father, who had had it all in pieces for repairs every 
year since I was bom. I £d not burden the wagon with my pres- 
ence, but found a seat, idien I was not runmng by the way- 
side, with die driver of one of the teams. He had attracted 
me to his company t^ various sly no^ and winks, and by a 
funny way of talking to his horses. He was an old teamster, 
and knew not only every inch of the road that led to the dis> 
tant market-town to which we were going, but ev^ landlord, 
groom, and bar-keeper on the way. A man of such vast geo- 
graphical knowledge, and such extensive and interesting 
acquaintance with men, became to me a most important per 
sonage. When he had amused himself long enough ¥rith stories 
told to excite my imagination, he turned to me sharply and 
said: 

** Boy, do you ever tell lies ? ** 

^ Yes, sir," I answered, without hesitation. 

^' You do ? Then irtiy didn't you lie when I asked you th« 
fuestion?" 

^' Because I never Ue except to please people," I replied 

'^ Oh 1 you are one of the story-tellers, are you?" he sai4 
h a tone of severity. 

"Yes^sir." 

^'WeO, then, you ou^t to be flogged. If I had a storj^ 
Idling boy I would flog it out of him. Truth, boy--always 
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itand by tbs truth I It was only this time last year diat I was 
canyinf a load of goods down the mountain for a Csunily the 
same as yours, and there was a little boy who went with me 
Ae same as you are going now. I was sure I smelt tobacco. 
Said I, * I smell tobacco/ He grew red in the face, and I 
diarged him with having some in his pocket He declared he 
had none, and I said, ' We shall see what will come to liars.' 
I pitied him, for I knew something terrible would happen. A 
strap broke, and the horses started on a run, and off went the 
boy. I stopped them as soon as I could, ran back and picked 
him up insensible, with as handsome a plug of tobacco in his 
pocket as you ever saw; and the rascal had stolen it from his 
grandmother ! Always speak the truth, my boy, always speak 
thetnithl" 

''And did you steal die tobacco from him ? " I asked. 

''No, lad, I took it and used it, because I knew it would 
hurt him, and I couldn't bear the thought of exposing him to 
hi? grandmother.'' 

" Do you think lying is worse than stealing ?" I asked. 

" That is somethbg we can't settle. Tobacco is very pre 
serving and cleansing to the teeth, and I am obliged to use it 
Do you see that little building we are coming to ? That is 
Snow's store : and now, if you are a boy that has any heart — 
any real heart — and if you have saved up a few pennies, yoa 
will go in there and get a stick of candy for yourself and a plug 
of tobacco for me. That would be the square thing for a bov 
to do who stands by the truth, and wants to do a good turn to 
a man that helps him along; " and he looked me in the eye so 
steadily and persuasively that resistance was impossible, and 
my poor little purse went back into my pocket painfully empty 
of that which had seemed like wealth. 

We rode along quietly after this until my companion asked 
toe if I knew how tall I was. Of course I did not know any- 
thing about it, and wi^ed to learn the reason of the question. 
He had a little boy of his own at home — a very smart litde 
Crilow — ^who could exactly reach the check-rein of his leading 
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iMXBe. He had been wondering if I could do tbe same. He 
fhoald think we were about the same height, and as it would be 
a tiptoe stretch, the performance would be a matter of spring 
and skin At that moment it happened that we came to a 
watering-trouj^ which gave me the opportunity to satisfy hii 
curiosity; and he sat smiling appreciatively upon my frantic and 
at last successful efforts to release the leader's head, and lift it 
i^gain to its checL 

We came to a steep acclivityi and, under the stimulating 
influence of the teamstei's flatteryi I carried a stone as large 
as my head from the bottom to the top^ to stay the wheels when 
the horses paused for breath. 

I recall the lazy rascal's practice upon my boyish credulity 
and vanity more for my interest in my own childishness than 
for any interest I still have inhim ; though I cannot think that 
the jolly old joker was long ago dust, without a sigh. He was 
a great man to me then, and he stirred me with appeals to my 
Ambition as few have stirred me since. And '' standing by the 
truth," as he so feelingly adjured me to stand, I may confess 
tfiat his appeals were not the basest to which my life has re- 
sponded. 

The forenoon was long, hot and wearisome, but at its dose 
we emerged upon a beautiful valley, and saw before us a char- 
acteristic New England village, with its white houses, large 
and little, and its two homely wooden spires. I was walking 
as I came in sig^t of the village, and I stopped, touched with 
the poetiy of the peaceful scene. Just then the noon-bell 
pealed forth from one of the little churches — ^the first church- 
bell I had ever heard I did not know what it was, and was 
obliged to inquire. I have stood under the belfiy of Bruges 
Bnce, and heard, amid the dull jargon of the decaying dty, the 
diimes from its silver-sounding bells with far less of emotion 
dian I experienced that day, as I drank my first draught of 
die wonderful music O sweet first time of everjrthing good in 
Efel 

Thank heaven tfaa^ with an eternity of duration before u% 
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ttiere if also infinitf of retourcety with ever-varying nq^ply 
and mimstiyi and eveMrecnning first times I 

My fiither and the rest of the fiunily had preceded nsi and 
we finmd them waiting at the vSlage tavern for oar anivaL 
Dinner was ready, and I was quite ready for it, thoa|^ I was 
not so much absorbed that I cannot reodl to-day the fat old 
woman with flying cap^trings who waked at the table. Indeed, 
were I an artist, I could reproduce the pictmres on the walls 
of the low, long dining-room where we ate, so strongly did Ihey 
impress themselves upon my memoiy. We made but a short 
stay, and then in our slow way pressed on. My friend ct the 
team had evidently found something moie fnrhilararing at the 
tavern than tobacco, and was confidential and a£Eecti(mate, not 
only toward me but toward all he met upon the road, of whom 
he told me long and marvelous histories. But he grew dull 
and even ill-tempered at last, and I had a quiet cry behind a 
projecting bedstead, for veiy weariness and homesickness. 

I was too weary when at dusk we arrived at the end of our 
day's progress to note^ or care, for anything. My simper was 
qidckly eaten, and I wasat once in the oblivion of sleep. The 
next day's journey was unlike Ae first, in that it was crowded 
with life. The vfllagea grew larger, so as quite to excite my 
astonishment I saw, indeed, the hcHrses and the chaiioU. 
There were signs of wealth that I had never seen before, — 
beautifully kept lawns, fine, stately mansions, and gayly- 
dressed ladies, who humiliated me by regarding me with a sort 
of stately curiosity ; and I realized as I had never done before 
that there were grades of life far above that to which I had 
been accustomed, and that my father was comparatively a poor, 
plain man. 

Toward the dose of the second afternoon we came in sight 
of Bradford, which, somewhere within its limits, contained our 
future home. There were a dozen stately spires, there were 
tall chimneys waving their plumes of pearly smoke, there were 
long rows of windows red in the rays of the declining son, 
liere was a liver winding away into the distance between its 
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holders of ebn and wfllow, and there wete wfaite-wioged craft 
Aat glided hitho: and thither in the £tf fdlence. 

^ What do yon ditnk of that, bojr ? '' mquired my finend the 
teamster. 

^Isn't itprettyl" IrespMded. << In't it a grand place td 
Mvein?*" 

^ That depends tqpon whether one lii^es or starves,'' he said 
^ If I were going to starve, I would rather do it where there 
isn't anything to cat" 

^^But we are not going to stanre^" I said. ^Fa&er never 
will let us starve." 

<< Not if he can help it, boy ; bat yoor fiidier is a lamb-Hi 
great, innocent lamb." 

^< What do you mean by calling my fiither a lamb? He is as 
good a man as there is m Bradford, any way," I responded, 
somewhat indignantly. 

The man gave a new rxdl to the enormous quid in his mouth, 
a solace that had been purchased by my scanty pennies, and 
said, with a contemptuous smile, " G\i I he's too good. Some 
time when you think of it, suppose you lodL and see if he has 
ever cut htt eye-te^h." 

*^ You are making fun of my father, and I don't Uke it. How 
should you l&e to have a man make fun of you to your little 
bc^?" 

At thk he gave a great laof^ and I knew at once that he 
had no little boy, and that he had been playing off a fiction 
upon me throughout the whole journey. It was my first en- 
counter widi a false and selfish workL To find in my hero of 
the three horses and the large acquaintance only a vulgar ras- 
cal who could practice upon the credulity of a little boy was 
•ne oi the keenest disappointments I had ever experienced. 

^ If I could hurt you, I would strike you," I said in a rage. 

^ Well, boy," he replied almost affectionately, and quite ttj- 
Buring^y, *' you will make your way, if you have that sort of 
dung in you. I wouldn't have believed it Upon my word, I 
wooUn't have believed it I take it all back. Your father is a 
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fint-nte man for heaTen, if he isn't for Bedford; and he^i 
lure to go there when he moves next, and I shotdd like to be 
die one to move him, but Tm afraid diey wouldn't let me in to 
onload the goods." 

There was an awfiil hmnor in this strange speech which I fillip' 
comprehended, but my reverence for even the name of heaves 
was so profound that I did not dare to laug^ I simply said : 
**1 don't like to hear you talk so, and I wish you wouldn't" 

<^ Well, then, I won't, my lad. They say the lame and the 
lazy are alwajrs provided for, and I don't know why the lambs 
are not just as deserving. You'll all get through, I suppose ; 
and a hundred years hence there will be no difference." 

^< Who provides for the lame and the lazy ? " I inquired. 

^< Well, now you have me tight," said the fellow with a sig^ 
'* Somebody up there, I impose ; " and he pointed his whip up- 
ward with a little toss. 

^^ Don't you know ? " I inquired, with ingenuous and undis- 
guised wonder. 

** Not a bit of it I never saw him. Fve been lazy all my 
life, and I was lame once for a 3rear, falling from ^s very 
wagon, and a mighty roug^ time I had of it, too ; and so far 
as I am concerned it has been a business of looking out for 
number one. Nobody ever let down a silver spoon fiill of 
honey to me ; and what is more, I don't expect it If yoa 
have that sort of diing in your head, the best way is to keep it 
You'll be happier, I reckon, in the long run if yon do ; but I 
didn't get it in early, and it is too late now." 

^^Then your faUier was a goat, wasn't he ?" I said, with a 
quick impulse. 

^ Yes," he replied with a loud lang^ ^ Yes indeed ; he was 
a goat with the biggest and wickedest pair of horns you evef 
•aw. Boy, remember what I tell you. Goodness in this world 
b a thing of fiaithers and mothers. I haven't any children, and 
I shouldn't have any right to them if I had. People who bring 
chfldren into the world that they are not fit to take care o( and 
who teach them nothing but drinking and %hting and swearings 
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onj^t to be shot If I had had your start, I saould beaO riji^t 
to^ay." 

So I had another lesson, — two lessons, indeed,— one in the 
practical infidelity of the world, and one in social and family 
influence. They haunted me for many days, and brought to me 
a deeper and a more intelligent respect for my father and bis 
goodness and wisdom than I had ever entertained. 

** I wish I were well down that hill,'' said my teamster at last, 
after we had jolted along for half a mile without a word. Ai 
he said this he looked uneasily around upon his load, which, 
with the long transportation, had become loose. He stopped 
his horses, and gave another turn to the pole with which he 
had strained the rope that, passing lengthwise and crosswise the 
load, held it together. Then he started on again. I watched 
him closely, for I saw real apprehension on his face. His 
horses were tired, and one of them was blind. The latter fact 
gave me no apprehension, as the driver had taken much pains 
to impress upon me the fact that the best horses were alwajrs 
blind. He only regretted that he could not secure them for 
his whole team, principally on accoimt of the fact that not hav- 
ing any idea how far they had traveled, they never knew when 
to be tired. The reason seemed sound, and I had accepted it 
in good ^th. 

When we reached the brow of the hiU that descended int<» 
the town, I saw that he had some reason for his apprehension, 
and I should have alighted and taken to my feet if I had not 
been as tired as the horses. But I had faith in the driver, and 
£uth in the poor brutes he drove, and so remained on my seat 
Midway the hill, the blind horse stej^ed upon a rolling stone ; 
and all I remember of the scene which immediately followed 
was a confused and violent struggle. The horse fell prone 
Upon the road, and while he was trying in vain to rise, I was 
conscious that my companion had leaped ofL Then something 
struck me from behind, and I felt myself propelled wildly and 
resistlessly through the air, down among the struggling horsey 
after irtiich I knew no more. 
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When oonsdoosnesii came back to me it was nif^i^ and 1 
was in a strange house. A person who wakes oat crf'healthj 
sleep recognizes at once his sorroondingSi and by a process in 
which volition has no part reunites the thread of his life widi 
tfiat which was dropped when sleep fell npon him. The an« 
consdousness which follows omcassion is of a different sort, 
and obliterates for a time the memory of a whole life. 

I woke upon a little cot on the floor. Thouj^ it was sum- 
mer^ a small fire had been kindled on the hearth, my Csither was 
chafing my hands, my brothers and sisters were looking on at 
a dbtance with apprdiension and distress upon tfieir fitces, and 
ihe room was piled with fiunitore in great confiision. The 
^ole journey was gone firom my memory; and feeling diat I 
«ould not lift my head or speak, I could only gasp and shut my 
%yes and wonder. I knew my fiither's fkce, and knew the 
fiunily fiu:es around me, but I had no idea where we were^ or 
idiat had happened. Something warm and stinging came to 
my lips, and I swallowed it with a gulp and a strangle. Then 
I became conscious of a voice that was strange to me. It was 
dtep and musical and strong, yet there was a restraint and a 
conscious modulation in its tone, as if it were trymg to do that 
to which it was not well used. Its possessor was evidently 
talking to my mother, who, I knew, was weeping. 

^^ Ah I madam I Ah I madam 1 This will never do — never 
do I " I heard him say. '< You are tired. Mess me I You 
have come eij^ty mQes. It would have killed Mrs. Bradford. 
All you want is rest I am not a chicken, and such a ride in 
sndi a wagon as yours would have finished me up, Vm sure." 

^< Ah, my poor boy, Mr. Bradford 1 " my mother moaned. 

^^The boy will be all right by to-morrow morning," he re- 
plied. ^^He is opening his eyes now. You can't kill sudi a 
Httle piece of stuff as that He hasn't a broken bone in his 
^ody. Let him have the brandy there, and keep his feet warm. 
Those little chaps are never good for anything until they have 
had the daylight knocked out of them half-a<lo2en times. I 
wonder what has became of that rascal, Dennis 1^ 
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At this he xose and walked to the wmdow^ and peered out 
into the darkness. I saw that he was a tall, plainly dressed 
man, with a heavy cane in his hand One thing was certain : 
he was a type of man I had never seen before. Perfectly self- 
possessed, entirely at homci superintending all the afOiurs of the 
house, commanding, advising, reassuring, inspiring, he was 
evidently there to do good In my speechless helplessness, my 
own heart went out to him in perfect trust I had the fiillest 
fidth in what he said about myself and my recovery, though at 
the moment I had no idea what I was to recover from, or. 
rather, what had been the cause of my prostration. 

''There the vagabond comes at last! "said the stranger. 
He threw open the door, and Dennis, a smiling, good-natured 
looking Irishman, walked in with a hamper of most appetizing 
drinks and viands. An empty table was ready to receive them, 
and hot coffee, milk, bread, and various cold meats were placed 
one after another upon it 

^^Set some chairs, Dennis, and be quick about it," said Mr. 
Bradford 

The chairs were set, and then Mr. Bradford stooped and 
offered my mother his arm, in as grand a manner as if he were 
proffering a courtei^ to the Queen of England She rose and 
took it, and he led her to the table. My Csither was very much 
touched, and I saw him look at the stranger with quivering lips. 
This was a gentleman — a kind of man he had read about in 
books, but not the kind of man he had ever been brought much 
in contact with. This tender and stately attention to my mother 
was an honor which was very grateful to him. It was a touch 
of ideal life, too, — ^above the vulgar, graceless habits of those 
among whom his life had been cast Puritan though he was, 
and plain and undemonstrative in his ways, he saw the beauty 
of this new manner with a thrill that brought a crimson tint to 
his hollow cheeks. Both he and my mother tried to express their 
thanks, but Mr. Bradford declared that he was the lucky man 
in the whole matter. It was so fortunate that he had happened 
to be neartrt&en the accident occurred; and thou|^ the service 
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he had rendered was a rery small one^ it had been a gemniiM 
pleasure to him to render it Then, seeing that no one toached 
die foody he turned with a quick instinct to Dennis, and said : 
^^By the way, Dennis, let me see you at the door a moment** 

Dennis followed him out, and then my fiuher bowed hisheadi 
and thanked the Good Giver for the provision made for his 
fiunily, for the safety of his boy, and for the prosperous joumeyi 
and ended by asking a blessing upon the meaL 

When, after a considerable interval, Mr. Bradford and his 
servant reappeared, it was only on the part of the former to say 
that Dennis would remain to assist inputting the beds into such 
shape that the Cunily could have acomfortable nighfs rest, and 
to promise to look in late in the morning. He shook hands in 
a hearty way with my father and mother, said ^^ good-night" to 
the children, and then came and looked at me. He smiled a 
kind, good-humored smile, and shaking his long finger at me, 
said : ^* Keep quiet, my little man : you'll be all right in the 
morning." Then he went away, and after the closing of the 
door I heard his brisk, strong tread away into the darkness. 

I have often wondered whether such men as Mr. Bradford 
realize how strong an impression they make upon the minds of 
children. He undoubtedly realized that he had to deal with a 
fiunily of children, b^;inning with my father and mother — as 
truly children as any of us ; but it is impossible that he could 
know what an uplift he gave to the life to which he had minis- 
tered The sentiment which he inspired in me was as truly 
that of worship as any of which I was capable. The grand 
man, with his stalwart frame, his apparent control of unlimited 
means, his self-possession, his commanding manner, his kindness 
and courtesy, lifted him in my imagination almost to the dig- 
nity of a God. I wondered if I could ever become such a man 
as he 1 I learned in after years that even he had his weaknesses, 
but I never ceased to entertain for him the most profound respect 
Indeed, I had good and special reason for this, beyond what at 
present appears. 

After he departed I watched Dennis. If Mr* Bradford was 
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■17 fint gendenuuQi Dennis was my first Irishman. Ob, tweei 
first time 1 let me exclaim again. I have never seen an Irish- 
man since who so excited my admiration and interest 

^^ Me leddy/' said Dennisy imitating as well as he could thf 
grand manner of his master, <'if ye'll tek an Irish bys advice^ 
y^ll contint 3roursilf with a shake-down for the night, and iet 
up the frames in the mamin'. I'm thinkin' the Squire will lit 
me give ye a lift thin, an if s slape ye're wantin' now.'' 

He saw the broad grin coming upon the faces of the children 
as he proceeded, and joined in their unrestrained giggle when 
he finished. 

^^Ahl there's nothing like a fine Irish lad for makin' little 
guri'ls happy. It's better nor whisky any day." 

My poor fiither and mother were much distressed, fearing 
diat the proprieties had been trampled on by the laughing 
children, and apologized to Dennis for their rudeness. 

'^ Och 1 niver mind 'em. An Irish b'y is a fimny bird any 
way, and they're not used to his chirrup yet" 

In the meantime he had lighted half a dozen candles for as 
many rooms, and was making quick work with the bedding. 
At length, inth the help of my mother, he had arranged beds 
enough to accommodate the family for the night, and with many 
professions of good-wiH, and ynih much detail of experience 
concerning moving in his own country, he was about to bid us 
all ^^ good-night," when he paused at the door and said: 
*< Thank a blind horse for good luck 1 " 

^^ What do you mean, Dennis ? " inquired my father. 

^^ Is it what I mane ? ye ask me. Wasn't it a blind horse 
that fell on the hill, and threw the lad afif jist where the Squire 
was standin,' and didn't he get him in his arms the furx'st one^ 
and wasn't that the beginnin' of it all? Thank a blind horse 
for good luck, I till ye. The Squire can no more drap you 
now than he can drap his blijsid ould hearf t, though if s likely 
m have to do the most of it mesflC" 

My mother assured Dennis that she was sorry to give him 
the slii^test trouble. 
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''Never mbid me, me leddy. Let an Irish Vj alone fbi 
bein' tinder of himsilfl Do I look as if I had too much won'k 
and my bafe comin' to me in thin slices ? '' And he spread 
oat his brawny hands for inspection. 

The children giggled, and he went out with a ''good-nig^t* 
Then he reopened the door, and puttmg only Ms head in, said^ 
^'Remimber what I till ye. A blind horse for good luck;** 
and, nodding his head a dozen times, he shut the door again 
and disappeared for the night 

When I woke the next morning, it all came back to me — 
the long ride, the fearful experience upon the hill, and the 
observations of the previous evening. We were indebted to 
the thoughtful courtesy of Mr. Bradford for our breakfast, and, 
after Dennis had been busy during half the morning in assisting to 
put the Louse in order, I saw my gentleman again. The only 
inconvenience from which I suffered was a sense of being 
bruised all over ; and when he came in I greeted him irith such 
a smile of hearty delight that he took my cheeks in his hands 
and kissed me. How many thousand times I had longed for 
such an expresdon of affection from my father, and longed in 
vain 1 It healed me and made me happy. Then I had an 
opportunity to study him more closely. He was fresh froia 
his toilet, and wore the cleanest linen. His neck was envel- 
oped and his chin propped by the old-fashioned ^ stock " of 
those days, his waistcoat was white, and his dark gray coat and 
trousers had evidently passed under Dennis's brush in the 
early morning. A heavy gold chain with a massive seal de- 
pended from his watch-pocket, and he carried in his hand what 
seemed to be his constant companion, his heavy cane. At 
this distance of time I find it difficult to describe his face, bo- 
cause it impressed me as a whole, and not by its separate feat* 
ores. His eyes were dark, pleasant, and piercing — so much 
I remember ; but the rest of his face I cannot describe. I 
trusted it wholly ; but, as I recall the man, I hear more than I 
see. Impressive as was his presence, his wonderful voice waa 
hb finest interpreter to me. I lingered upon his tones and 
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cadences as Ihave often listenedto the voiceof a distant water- 
fidl, lifted and lowered by the wind. I can hear it to-day as 
plainly as I heard it then. 

During the visit of that morning he learned the situation of 
die £unily, and comprehended with genuine pain the helpless- 
ness of my father. That he was interested in my father I could 
see veiy plainly. His talk was not in the manner of working- 
men, and the conversation was discursive enough to display his 
intelligence. The gentleman was evidently puzzled. Here 
was a plain man who had seen no society, who had lived for 
years among the woods and hills ; yet the man of culture could 
start no subject without meeting an intelligent response. 

Mr. Bradford ascertained that my father had but little money, 
that he had come to Bradford with absolutely no provision but 
a house to move into, that he had no definite plan of business, 
and that his desire for a better future for his children was the 
motive that had induced him to migrate bom his mountain 
home. 

After he had made a full confession of hb circumstances, 
with the confiding simplicity of a boy, Mr. Bradford looked at him 
with a sortof mute wonder, and then rose and walked the room. 

'^ I confess I don't understand it, Mr. Bonnicastle,'' said he, 
stopping before him, and bringing down his cane. '< You want 
your children to be educated better than you are, but you are 
a thousand times better than your circumstances. Men are 
happiest when they are in harmony inth their circumstances. 
I venture to say that the men joa left behind you were con- 
tented enough What is the use of throwing children out of 
all pleasant relations with their condition ? I don't blame yon 
for wanting to have your children educated, but I am sure that 
educating working people is a mistake. Work is their life ; 
and they worked a great deal better and were a great deal hap- 
pier when they knew less. Now isn't it so, Mr. Bonnicastle ? 
TO'titso?'' 

Quite unwittingly Mr. Bradford had touched my father's 
senative point, and as there was something in the gentleman's 
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aiaimer that inspired the conversational fiicalties of all witk 
fHiom he came in contact, my Cither's tongue was loosed, and 
it did not stop until the gentleman had no more to say. 

<< Well, if we differ, we'll agree to differ," said he, at last; 
^ but now you want work, and I will speak to some of my 
friends about you. Bonnicastle — Peter Bonnicastle, I think ? ^ 

My father nodded, and said — ^'a name I inherit from I d^ 
not know how many great-grandfathers." 

" Your ancestor was not Peter Bonnicastle of Rozbuiy ? " 

" That is what they tell me." 

" Peter Bonnicastle of Roxbury I " 

"Ay, Peter Bonnicastle of Roxbury." 

" By Jove, man ! Do you know you've got the bluest Uood 
in your veins of any man in Bradford ?" 

I shall never forget the pleased and proud expression that 
came into the faces of my ^Either and mother as these words 
were uttered. What blue blood was, and in what its excel* 
lence consisted, I did not know; but it was something to be 
proud of— that was evident. 

" Peter Bonnicastle of Roxbury ! Ah yes ! Ah yes ! I under- 
stand it It's all plain enough now. You are a gentleman 
widiout knowing it — a gentleman trying in a blind way to get 
back to a gentleman's conditions. Well, perhaps you will; I 
shall not wonder if you do." 

It was my first observation of the reverence for blood that 1 
have since found to be nearly universal The show of con- 
tempt for it which many vulgar people make is always an affec- 
tation, unless they are very vulgar indeed. My &ther, who, 
more than any man I ever knew, respected universal human- 
ity, and ignored class distinctions, was as much delighted and 
elevated with the recognition of his claims to good Csunily 
blood as if he had fallen heir to the old family wealth. 

"And what is this lad's name?" inquired Mr. Bradford, 
pointing over his shoulder toward me. 

"My name is Arthur Bonnicastle," I replied taking the 
focdi out of my father's mouth. 
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^ And Ar&iir Bonnicastle has a pair of ean and a tongae," 
feqponded Mr. Radford, tamiog to me with an amnsed expret' 
mn upon his &ce. 

I took the response as a reproof and blushed painfhlfy. 

^ Tut, tat, there is no harm done, my lad,'' said he, risin| 
and coming to a chair near me, and regarding me veiy kind^ 
**^ You know you had neither last night," he added, feeling my 
hand and forehead to learn if there were any feverish reaction. 

I was half dtting, half lying on a lounge near Ae window, 
and he changed his seat from the chair to the lounge so that 
he sat over me, looking down into my face. *^ Now," said he, 
regarding me very tenderly, and speaking gently, in a tone 
that was wholly his own, ^* we will have a Uttle talk all by our- 
selves. What have yon been thinking about ? Your mouth 
has been screwed up into ever-so-many interrogation points 
ever since your fiither and I began to talk." 

I lau£^ed at the odd fancy, and told him I should like to 
ask him a few questions. 

• <«Of course you would. Boys are always full oi questions. 
Ask as many as you please." 

^<I should like to a^ you if you own this town," I began. 

"Why?" 

"Because," I answered, "you have die same name the town 
has." 

" No, my lad, I own veiy litde of it ; but my great-grand 
&ther owned all the land it stands on, and the town was 
named for him, or rather he named it for himsel£" 

" Was his blood blue ? " I inquired. 

He smiled and whistled in a comical way, and said he was 
ifraid that it wasn't quite so blue as it might have been. 

"Is yours?" 

"Well, thafs a tou^ question," he responded. * I hxncj 
the fiunily blood has been growing blue for several generation% 
fend perhaps there's a little indigo in me." 

"Do you eat anything in particular?" I inquired. 

« Nob nothing in particular : it isn't made in that way."* 
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'*How is it made ?" I inquired 

** That's a tough question, too,'' he replied. 

^' Oh 1 if you can't answer it," I said, ^' don't trouble ; 
lelf ; but do you think Jesus Christ had blue blood ?" 

^Why yes — ^yes indeed Wasn't he the son of David— 
ivhen he got back to him— and wasn't David a King?" 

''Ohl tfaafs what you mean by Uue blood; — and tbafa 
another thing," I said 

^* What do you mean by another thing, my boy ?" inquired 
Mr. Bradford 

^'I was thinking," I said, ^' that my fit&er was a carpenter, 
and so was his; and so his blood was blue and mine toa And 
there are lots of other things that mij^thave been true." 

<^Tell me all about them," said my interlocutor. ^<What 
have jOM been thinking about ?" 

<<Ohl" Isaid, ^Tve been thinking that if my fiither had lived 
when his father lived, and if they had lived in the same country, 
peihaps they would have worked in the same shop and on the 
same houses ; and then peihaps Jesus Christ and I should have 
played together with the blocks and shavings. And then, 
when he grew up and became so wonderful, I should have grown 
up and perhaps been one of the apostles, and written part of 
theKble, and preached and healed the sick, and been a martyr, 
and gone to heaven, and — ^and — I don't know how many other 
things." 

^^ Well, I rather think you would, by Jove^" he said, rising 
to his feet, impulsivdiy. 

^< One thing more, please," I said, stretching my hands up to 
him. He sat down again, and put his face close to mine. ^<I 
want to tell you that I love you." 

His eyes filled with tears ; and he whispered : '^ Thank you, 
Biy dear boy : love me always. Thank you." 

Then he kissed me again and turned to myfiUher. '<I think 
you are entirely right incoming to Bradford," I heard him say 
'^ I don't think I should like to see this little chap going back 
to die woods again, even if I could have my own way about it* 
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For lome minutes he walked tke room backward and forwaidi 
lometimes pausing and looking out of the window. My father 
law that he was absorbed, and said nothing. At length he 
stopped suddenly before my father and said : '< This is tiie 
strangest afiOur I ever knew. Here you come out of the woodi 
with this large family, without t^e slightest idea whiLt you are 
going to do — ^with no provision for the future whatever. How 
did you suppose you were going to get along ? " 

How well I remember the quiet, confident smile with which 
my father received his strong, blunt words, and the trembling 
tone in which he replied to them ! 

'^Mr. Bradford," said he, ''none of us takes care of himsel£ 
I am not a wise man in worldly things, and I am obliged to 
trust somebody ; and I know of no one so wise as He who 
knows all things, or so kind as He who loves all men. I 
do the best I can, and I leave the rest to Him. He has never 
failed me in the great straits of my life, and He never wilL I 
have already thanked Him for sending you to me yesterday ; 
and I believe that by His direction you are to be, as you have 
already been, a great blessing to me. I shall seek for work, 
and with such strength as I have I shall do it, and do it welL 1 
shall have troubles and trials, but I know that none will come 
that I cannot transform, and that I am not expected to trans- 
form, into a blessing. If I am not rich in money when the 
end comes, I shall be rich in something better than money." 

Mr. Bradford took my father's hand, and shaking it wannly, 
responded! ''You are already rich in that which is better than 
money. A fidth like yours is wealth inestimable. You are a 
thousand times richer than I am to-day. I beg your pardon, 
Mr. Bonnicastle, but this is really quite new to me. I have 
heard cant and snuffle, and I know the difference. If the Lord 
doesn't take care of such a man as you aie, he doesn't stand 
by his friends, thaf s alL" 

My father's reverence was ofifended by this fkmiliar way of 
wpeaking a name which was ineffably sacred to him, and he 
■Mde no reply. I could see, too, that he felt that the hnmilitjr 
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with which he had spoken was not fully appfedated bf Mt. 
Bradford. 

Suddenly breaking the thread of the conversation, Mr. Brad 
ford said : ^By the way, who is your landlord? I ou|^t to 
know who owns this little house, but I don't" 

*' The landlord b not alandlprd at all, I believe. The ownef 
b a landlady, though I have never seen her — a Mrs. Sanderson 
—Ruth Sanderson." 

^'Oh ! I know her well, and ouj^t to have known that this is 
het property," said Mr. l^adfordL '' I have nothing against the 
lady, though she is a litde odd in her ways ; but I am sorry 
you have a wcHnan to deal with, for, so far as I have observed, 
a business woman is a screw by rule, and a woman without a 
business fiumlQrand with business to do is a screw without 
rule." 

In the midst of the lauj^ that followed Mr. Bradfor^s 
axiomatic statement he turned to the window, and exclaimed : 
^' Well, I declare I here she comes." 

I looked quickly and saw a curious turn-out approaching the 
house. It was an old-fashioned chaise, set low between two 
high wheels, drawn by a heavy-limbed and heavy-gaited black 
lorse, and driven by a white-haired, thin-faced old man. Be- 
side the driver sat a litde old woman ; and the first impression 
given me by the pair was that the vehicle was much too large 
for them, for it seemed to toss them up and catch them, and to 
knock them together by its constant motion. The black horse, 
who had a steady independent trot, that regarded neither stones 
nor ruts, made directly for our door, stopped when he found 
the place he wanted, and then gave a preliminary twitch at the 
reins and reached down his head for a nibble at the grass. 
The man sat still, lookmg straight before him, and left the little 
•Id woman to alight without assistance ; and she did alight in 
a way n^ch showed that she had little need of it She was 
dressed entirely in black, with the exception of the white 
widow's cap drawn tightly around a little face set far back 
in a deep bonnet She had a quick, wiry, nervous way ii 
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walking; and coming up the path that led through a little gar- 
den lying between the house and the street, she cast furtiva 
glances left and right, as if gathering the condition of her prop- 
erty. Then followed a sharp rap at the door. 

The absorbed and embarrassed condition of my fisUher aiif 
mother was evident in the fact that neither started to open tha 
door; but Dennis, coming quickly in frcnn an adjoining room 
where he was busy, opened it, and Mr. Bradford went forward 
to meet her in the narrow halL He shook her hand in his 
own cordial and stately way, and said jocularly: ''Well, 
Madame, 3rou see we have taken possession of your snug little 
house.'' 

Her lips, which were compressed and diin as if she were 
MLjQTering pain» parted in a faint smUe, and her dark, searching 
eyes looked up to him in a kind of questioning wonder. There 
was nothing in her face that attracted me. I remember only 
that I felt moved to pity her, she seemed so small, and 
lonely, and careworn. Her hands were the tiniest I had ever 
seen, and were merely litde bundles of bones in the shape of 
hands. 

'' Let me present your tenants to you, Mrs. Sanderson, and 
conmiend them to your good opinion," said Mr. Bradford. 

She stood quietly and bowed to my father and mother, who 
had risen to greet her. I was yotmg, but quick in my instincts, 
and I saw at once that she regarded a tenant as an inferit^,, 
with whom it would not do to be on terms of social fisunili- 
arity. 

'' Do yon find the house comfortable ? '' she inquired, speaks 
ing in a quick way and addressing my father. 

'' Apparently so,'' he answered ; and then he added : '' w« 
are hardly settled yet, but I think we sihall get along very well 
in it" 

''With your leave I will go over it, and see for mjrseli^" she 
said quietly. 

" Oh, certainly I " responded my father, " My wife will go 
vithyoQ." 
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^If she will j bat I want you, toa** 

They went off together, and I heard them for some 
talkmg around in the different parts of the house. 

^^Any more questions?" inquired Mr. Bradford with a 
mile, looking over to where I sat on the lounge. 

"Yes, sir," I replied. "I have been wondering iri.etfaar 
Aat lady has a crack in the top of her head." 

"Well, I shouldn't wonder if she had a very, veiy small 
ene," he replied ; " and now what started that fancy? " 

"Because," I continued, "if she is what you call a screw, I 
was wondering how they turned her." 

"Well, my boy, it is so very small indeed," said Mr. Brad- 
ford, putting on a quizzical look, " that Pm afiaid they can't 
turn her at all." 

When the lady came back she seemed to be ready to go 
away at once ; but Mr. Bradford detained her with the story of 
the previous night's experiences, including the accident that 
had happened to me. She listened sharply, and then came 
over to where I was sitting, and asked me if I were badly hurt 
I assured her I was not Then she took one of my plump 
hands in her own Httle grasp, and looked at me in a strange, 
intense way without sajdng a word. 

Mr. Bradford interrupted her, with an eye to business, by 
saying : " Mr. Bonnicastle, your new tenant here, is a carpen- 
ter ; and I venture to say that he is a good one. We must do 
what we can to introduce him to business." 

She turned with a quick motion on her heel, and bent her 
eyes on my father. "Bonnicastle?" said she, with almost a 
fierce interrogation. 

"Oh! I supposed you knew his name, Mrs. Sanderson,** 
said Mr. Bradford; and then he added, "but I presume yoof 
agent did not tell you." 

She made no sign to show that she had heard a word that 
Mr. Bradford had said. 

"Peter Bonnicastle," said my father, breaking the iilenci 
with the only wends he could find 
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^ Peter Boimicasde ! '' she repeated almost mecfaanicaUj, 
and continaed standing as if dazed. 

She stood with her back toward me, and I could only guess 
at her expression, or the strangely curious interest of the scene, 
by its reflection in Mr. Bradford's face. He sat uneasily in his 
chair, and pressed the head of his cane against his chin, as if 
he were using a mechanical appliance to keep his mouth shut 
He knew the woman before him, and was determined to be 
wise. Subsequently I learned the reason of it all-— of his 
silence at the time, of his reticence for months and even yean 
afterward, and of what sometimes seemed to me and to my 
fiither like coolness and neglect 

The silence was oppressive, and my fiither, rememberii^ 
the importance irtiich Mr. Bradford had attached to the fiurt, 
and moved by a newly awakened pride, said : ^^ I am one of 
many Peters, they tell me, the first of whom settled in Roxbury 

'^Roxbury?'' and she took one or two steps toward him. 
"You are sure?" 

" Perfectly sure," responded my &ther. 

She made no explanation, but started for the door, dropping 
a little bow as she turned away. Mr. Bradford was on his feet 
hi a moment, and, opening the door for her, accompanied her 
faito the street I watched them from the window. They 
paused just bx enough firom the driver of the chaise to be be- 
yond his hearing, and conversed for several minutes. I could 
not doubt that Mr. Bradford was giving her his impression of 
us. Then he helped her into the chaise, and the little gray- 
haired driver, gathering up his reins, and giving a great pull at 
the head of the black horse, which seemed fastened to a 
particularly strong tuft of grass, turned up the street and drove 
of^ tossing and jolting in the way he came. 

There was a strong, serious, excited expression on Mr. 
Bradford's face as he came in. '' My firiend," said he, taking 
my father's hand, '< this is a curious affair. I cannot explain 
it to you, and the probabilities are that I shaU have less to do 
with and for you than I supposed I might have. Be sur^ 
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howereri tbat I ihaU always be interested in your prosperity j 
and never hesitate to come to me if jrou are in serious trooUei 
And now let me ask 3roa never to mention my name to Mrs. 
Sanderson, with praise; never tell her if I render you a 
service. I know the lady, and I think it quite likely that you 
will hear from her in a few days. In the mean time jom will 
be busy in making your fSunily comfortable in your new home." 
Then he spoke a cheerful word to my mother, and bade us all 
a good-morning, only looking kindly at me instead of bestow 
ing upon me the coveted and expected kiss. 

When he was gone, my &ther and mother looked at each 
other with a significant glance, and I waited to hear what they 
would say. If I have said little about my mother, it is because 
she had very little to say for herselfl She was a weary, worn 
woman, who had parted with her vitality in the bearing and 
rearing of her children and in hard and constant care and work. 
Life had gone wrong with her. She had a profound respect for 
practical gifts, and her husband did not possess them. She 
had long since ceased to hope for anything good in life, and hei 
(ace had taken on a sad, dejected expression, which it never 
lost under any circumstances. To my father's abounding hope- 
fulness she always opposed her obstinate hopelessness. This 
was partly a matter of temperament, as well as a result erf 
disappointment I learned early that she had very little faidi 
in me, or rather in any natural gifts of mine that in the future 
might retrieve the fortunes of die family. I had too many of 
die characteristics of my father. 

I see the two now as they sat thinking and talking over the 
events and acquaintances of the evening and the morning as 
plainly as I saw them then — my father with his blue eyes all 
alight, and his cheeks touched with the flush of excitement, and 
my mother with her distrust^ face, depreciating and question- 
ing everything. She liked Mr. Bradford. Mr. ]&udfbrd was a 
gentleman ; but what had gentlemen to do with them ? It was 
all very well to talk about family, but what was family good for 
without money? Mr. Kradford had hisown a&irs to attend to^ 
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And wc shoald see precious little more of him 1 As for Mrs. 

Sanderson, she did not like her at all Poor people would get 
very little consideration from an old woman whose hand was 
too good to be given to a stranger who happened to be her 
tenant 

I have wondered often how my father maintained his courage 
and faith with such a drag ux>on them as my mother's morbid 
sadness imposed, but in truth they were proof against every de- 
pressing influence. Out of every suggestion of possible good 
fortune he built castles that filled his imagination with almost a 
childi^ delight He believed that something good was soon 
to come out of it all, and he was resdly bright and warm in the 
smile of that Providence which had manifested itself to him in 
these new acquaintances. I pinned my faith to my father's 
sleeve, and believed as fully and as far as he did. There was 
a rare sympathy between us. The great sweet boy that he was 
and the little boy that I was, were one in a charming commu- 
nion. Oh God ! that he should be gone and I here I He hsui 
been in heaven long enough to have won his freedom, and I aai 
sure we shall kiss when we meet again ! 

Before the week closed, the gray-haired old servant of Mrs. 
Sanderson knocked at the door, and brought a little note. It 
was from his mistress, and read thus, for I copy from the &ded 
document itself: — 

\ «« Thx Mansion, Bradfoed 
*< Ma. Pbtul Bonnicasixb :— 

« I should like to see 7011 here next Monday moiniog, In regard to some 
repairs about The Mansion. Come early, and If your little boy Arthur Is 
well enough you may bring him. 

<*RuTH Sanderson.'' 

The note was read aloud, and it conveyed to my mind in- 
ilantaneously a fact which I did not mention, but which filled 
tte with strange excitement and pleasure. I remembered that 
my name was not once mentioned while Mrs. Sanderson was in 
Jie bouse. She had learned it therefore from Mr. Bradford 
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mhfle talking at the door. Mr. Bradford liksd me, I knew, and 
he had spoken well of me to her. What would come of it all? 
So, with the same visionary hopefiilness that characterized my 
fiither, I plmiged into a sea of dreams on which I floated ovet 
depths paved with treasure, and tmder skies bright with promise^ 
until Monday morning dawned. When the early breakGut wat 
finished, and my fiither with unusual fervor of feeling had com- 
mended his fiunily and himself to the keeping and the blessing 
of heaven, we started forth, he and I, hand in hand, witb aa 
dieecfbl antidpatkms at if we were going to a fstit 
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?BR AM OGILBS8 AND A OIAMT IN THUS BNCHAMTX» 
CASTLB. 

''The Mansion" of Mrs. Sanderson was a long half-mili 
tway from us, situated upon the hill that overlooked the little 
dty. It appeared grand in the distance, and commanded the 
most charming view of town, meadow and river imaginable. 
We passed Mr. Bradford's house on the way — a plain, rich, un 
pretending dwelling — and received from him a hearty good 
morning, with kind inquiries for my mother, as he stood in his 
open doorway, enjoying the fresh morning air. At the window 
sat a smiling little woman, and, by her side, looking out at me, 
stood the prettiest little girl I had ever seen. Her raven-black 
hair was fireshly curled, and shone like her raven-black eyes ; 
and both helped to make the simple frock in which she was 
dressed seem marvelously white. I have pitied my poor little 
self many times in thinking how far removed from me in condi- 
tbn the petted child seemed that morning, and how unwoithy 
I felt, in my homely clothes, to touch her dainty hand, or even 
to speak to her. I was fascinated by the vision, but glad to 
get out of her sight 

On airiving at The Mansion, my fitther and I walked to 
liie great front-door. There were sleeping lions at the side 
and there was a rampant lion on the knocker which my father 
was about to attack when the door swung noiselessly upon its 
kinges^ and we were met upon the threshold by the mistress 
kerseUL She looked smaller than ever, shorn of her street 
costume and her bonnet ; and her lips were so thin and her 
bee seemed so full of pain that I wondered whether it weri 
her head or ber teeth that adied. 
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^The repdn that I wish to talk aboat are at tbe rear of Hm 
hooaCf'* she said, blocking the way, and with a nod durectbg 
wj father to diat localiQr. There was no show of coortesjr in 
ner words or manner. My father tamed away, responding to 
her bidding, and still maintaining his hold upon my hand. 

•* Arthur,** said she^ "come in here." 

I looked up questioningly into my Cither's face, and saw diat 
it was clouded. He relinquished my hand, and said : " Go 
with the lady.** 

She took me into alittle library, and, pointing me to a chair, 
said : " Sit there until I come back. Don't stir, or toudi 
anything.** 

I felt, when she lefk me^ as if there were enoi^ of force in 
her conmiand to paraljrze me tot a thousand years. I hardfy 
dared to breathe. Still my young eyes were active, and were 
quickly engaged in taking an inventory of the apartment, 
and of such rooms as I could look into through the open 
doors. I was conscious at once that I was looking upon 
nothing that was new. Everything was faded and dark and 
old, except those things that care could keep bri^t The 
large brass andirons in the fireplace, and the silver candlesticks 
on the mantel-tree were as brilliant as when they were new. 
So perfect was the order of the apartment — so evidently had 
every article of furniture and every little ornament been ad- 
justed to its place and its relations — that, after the first ten 
minutes of my observation, I could have detected any change 
as quickly as Mrs. Sanderson herselfl 

Through a considerable passage, with an open door at either 
end, I saw on the wall of the long dining-room a painted por- 
trait of a lad, older than I and very handsome. I longed to 
go nearer to it, but the prohibition withheld me. In truth, J 
forgot all else about me in my ctuiosity concerning it — foigot 
even where I was — ^yet I failed at last to cany away any im< 
pression of it that my memory could recall at wilL 

It may have been half an hour — ^it may have been an hour — 
fliat Mrs. Sanderson was out of the room, engaged with norf 
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fttfaer. It seemed a long time that I had been left when die 
returned. 

'^ Have you moved, or touched anything^ '' she mquired 

"No, ma'am." " 

••Are you tired?" 

"Yes, ma'am." 

"What would you like to do ?•• 

" I should like to go nearer to the picture of the beautiful 
little boy in that room," I answered, pointing to it 

She crossed the room at once and closed the door. Then she 
came back to me and said with a voice that trembled : "You 
must not see that picture, and you must never ask me any- 
thing about it" 

"Then," I said, "I should like to go out where my fiither 
is at work." 

" Your father is busy. He is at work for me, and I do not 
wish to have him disturbed," she responded. 

"Then I should like a book," I said. 

She went to a little case of shelves on the opposite side of the 
room, and took down one book after another, and looked, not 
at the contents, but at the fly-leaf ol each, where the name of 
the owner is usually inscribed. At last she found one that 
apparently suited her, and came and sat down by me, holding 
it in her lap. She looked at me curiously, and then said : 
" What do you expect to make of yourself^ boy ? What do 
you expect to be?" 

" A man," I answered. 

" Do you ? That is a great deal to expect" 

"Is it harder to be a man than it is to be a woman?* I 
inquired. 

"Yes." 

"Why?" 

'' Because it is," she replied almost snappishly. 

" A woman isn't so large," I responded, as if that statement 
vug^t contain a helpful suggestion. 

She smiled faintly, and then her face grew stem and sad ; and 
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die seemed to look at somedung far off At length she turned 
to me and said : *' You are sure you will never be a drunkard ? ^ 

«*Never,"IrepUed. 

"Nor a gambler?" 

"I don't know what a gambler is." 

"Do you think you could ever become a disobedient, m 
grateful wretch^ child ? '' she continued. 

I do not know where my responding words or my impulse to 
utter them came from : probably from some romantic passage 
that I had read, coupled with the conversations I had recently 
heard in my home ; but I rose upon my feet, and with real 
feeling, though with abundant mock-heroism in the seeming, J 
said : " Madame, I am a Bonnicastle 1 '' 

She did not smile, as I do, recalling the incident, but she 
patted me on the head with the first show of affectionate re^ 
gard. She let her hand rest there while her eyes looked far 
off again ; and I knew she was thinking of things with which 
I could have no part 

" Do you think you could love me, Arthur ? '' she said, look- 
ing me in the eyes. 

" I don't know," I replied, " but I think I could love any- 
body who loved me." 

"That's true, that's true," she said sadly; and then she 
added : "Would you like to live here with me? " 

" I don't think I would," I answered frankly. 

"Why?" 

" Because it is so still, and eveiything is so nice, and my 
fiither and mother would not be here, and I should have no< 
body to play with," I replied. 

" But you would have a large room, and plenty to eat and 
good clothes to wear," she said, looking down upon my humble 
garments. 

"Should I have this house when you get through with it ? ** 
I inquired. 

"Then you would like it without me in it, would you ?" ihi 
Mud, with a smile irtiich she could not repress. 
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^ I should think it would be a veiy good house for a mui tt 
Ihre in,** I replied, evading her question. 

" But you would be alone." 

<'Oh no 1" I saidi ''I should have awife and children." 

'* Humph ! " she exclaimed, giving her head a little toss and 
mine a little rap as she removed her hand, ''you will be a 
man, I guess, fast enough 1 " 

She sat a moment in silence, looking at me, and then she 
handed me the book she held, and went out of the room again 
to see my father at his work. It was a book full of rude pic 
tnres and uninteresting text, and its attractions had long been 
exhausted when she returned, flushed and nervous. I learned 
afterwards that she had had a long aigument with my fiither 
about the proper way of executing the job she had given him. 

My father had presumed upon his knowledge of his craft tc 
sogs;est that her way of doing the work was not the right way ; 
and she had insisted that the work must be done in her way or 
not done at alL Those who worked for her were to obey her will 
She assumed all knowledge of everything relating to herself and 
her possessions, and permitted neither aigument nor opposi- 
tion ; and when my father convinced her reason that she had 
erred, she was only fixed thereby in her error. I knew that 
something had gone wronj^ and I longed to see my father, but 
I did not dare to say anything about it 

How the morning wore away I do not remember. She led 
■ne in a dreary ramble through the rooms of the large old 
house, and we had a good deal of idle talk that led to nothing. 
She chilled and repressed me. I felt that I was not myself, — 
that her will overshadowed me. She called nothing out of me 
that interested her. I remember thinking how different she 
was from Mr. Bradford, whose presence made me fed that I 
was in a large place, and stirred me to think and talk. 

At noon the dinner-bell rang, and she bade me go with het 
to the dining-room. I told her my father had brought dinnef 
br me, and I would like to eat with him. I longed to get 
oat of her presence, but she insisted that I must eat widi hef 
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and there was no escape. As we entered the dSning-roonn 
I looked at once for my picture, but it was gone. In iti 
place was a square area of unfaded wall, where it had hung 
for many years. I knew it had been removed because 1 
wishsd to see it and was curious in regard to it The q;>ot 
where it hung had a fascination for me, and many times my 
eyes went up to it, as if that which had so strangely vanished 
Q^ght as strangely reappear. 

''Keep your eyes at home," said my snappish little hostess, 
who had placed me, not at her side, but vis hvis ; so afterward, 
when they were not glued to my plate, or were not watching 
the movements of the old man-servant whom I had previously 
seen driving his mistress's chaise, they were fixed on her. 

I could not but feel that '' Jenks," as she called him, dis^ 
liked me. I was an intruder, and had no right to be at 
Madame's table. When he handed me anything at the lady's 
bidding, he bent down toward me, and uttered something 
between growling and muttering. I had no doubt then that 
he would have torn me limb from limb if he could. I found 
afterward that growling and muttering were the habit of his 
life. In the stable he growled and muttered at the horse. In 
the garden, he growled and muttered at the weeds. Blacking 
his mistress's shoes, he growled and muttered, and turned them 
over and over, as if he were determining whether to begin to 
eat them at the toe or the heel. If he sharpened the lad/s 
carving-knife, he growled as if he were sharpening his own 
teeth. I suppose she had become used to it, and did not 
notice it ; but he impressed me at first as a savage monster. 

I was conscious during the dinner, to which, notwithstand- 
ing all the disturbing and depressing influences, I did fiiU 
justice, that I was closely observed by my hostess ; for she 
freely undertook to criticise my habits, and to lay down rules 
for my conduct at the table. After every remark, Jenks 
growled and muttered a hoarse response. 

Toward the close of the meal there was a long sDence^ 
md I became very much absorbed in my thoughts and fiuiciet 
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My hostess observed that something new had entered mj 
mind — ^for her apprehensions were very quick — and said 
abruptly : ^' Boy, what are you thinking about ? " 

I blushed and replied that I would rather not telL 

^ Tell me at once/' she commanded. 

I obeyed with great reluctance, but her expectant eye waii 
qpon me, and there was no escape. 

<<I was thinkuig/* I said, ''that I was confined in an 
enchanted castle where a litde ogress lived with a gray-headed 
giant One day she invited me to dinneri and she spoke very 
cross to me, and the gray-headed giant growled always when 
he came near me, as if he wanted to eat me ; but I couldn't 
•dr from my seat to get away frcnn him. Then I heard 
M voice outside of the castle walls that sounded like my &ther'% 
only it was a great way 0% and it said: 

'Conie^ little boy, to me. 
On the bmck of a bumble-bee.* 

Then I tried to get out of my chair, but I couldn't. So X 
dapped my hands three times, and said : 'Castle, castle, Bonni- 
castleP and the little ogress flew out of the window on a 
broomstick, and I jumped up and seized the carving-knife and 
dew the gray-headed giant, and pitched him down cellar 
with the fork. Then the doors flew open, and I went out to 
see my father, and he took me home in a gold chaise with a 
black horse as big as an elephant'' 

I could not tell whether amazement or amusement prevailed 
in the expression of the face of my little hostess, as I proceeded 
with the revelation of my fancies. I think her first impression 
was that I was insane, or that my recent fall had in some 
way injured my brain, or possibly that fever was coming qk^ 
for she said, with real concern in her voice : " Child, are yoa 
sure you are quite well ? " 

"Very well, I thank you, ma'am," I replied, after the 
formula in which I had been patiently instructed. 

Jenks growled and muttered, but as I looked into his hem 
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I was sure I cauj^t the slightest twinkle in his Cttle graj ejta^ 
At any rate, I lost all fear erf* him fix»n that moment 

'* Jenksy" said the lady, ^^take this boy to his father, and teD 
him I think he had better send him home. If it is necessary, 
you can go with him.'' 

As I rose fix>m the table, I remembered the directions my 
mother had given me in the morning, and my tongue being 
relieved from its spell of silence, I went around to Mrs. 
Sanderson, and thanked her for her invitation, and formally 
gave her my hand, to take leave of her. I am sure the lady 
was surprised not only by the courtesy, but by the manner in 
which it was rendered ; for she detained my hand, and said, 
in a voice quite low and almost tender in its tone : ''You do 
not think me a real ogress, do you?" 

'' Oh no ! " I replied, " I think you are a good woman, 
only you are not very much like my mother. You don't seem 
used to little boys : you never had any, perhaps ? " 

Jenks overheard me, pausing in his work dl clearing the 
table, and growled 

''Jenks, go out," said Mrs. Sanderson, and he retired to die 
kitchen, muttering as he went. 

As I uttered my question, I looked involuntarily at the vacant 
spot upon the wall, and although she said nothing as I turned 
back to her, I saw that her face was full of pain. 

" I beg your pardon," I said, in simplicity and earnestness 
My quick sense of what was passing in her mind evidently 
touched her, for she put her arm around me, and drew me dose 
to her side. I had unconsciously uncovered an old fountain of 
bitterness, and as she held me she said, "Would you like to 
kiss an old lady?" 

I laughed, and said, " Yes, if she would like to kiss a boy.** 

She strained me to her breast I knew that my fresh, boyidi 
lips were sweet to hers, and I knew afterwards that they were 
the first she had pressed for a quarter of a century. It seemed 
a long time that she permitted her head to rest upon my shout 
der, for it quite embarrassed me. She released me at lengtl^ 
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for Jenks began to fiimble at the door, to announce tiut he 
WAS about to enter. Before he opened it, she said quickly: 
^I shall see yon again; I am going to have a talk with youi 
fiiAer.'' 

During the dosmg passages of our interview, my feelings to 
wards Mrs. Sanderson had undergone a most unexpected change. 
My heart was full of pity for her, and I was conscious that for 
some reason which I did not know she had a special regard for 
me. When a strong nature grows tender, it possesses the most 
fiiscinating influence in the world When a powerful will bends 
to a child, and undertakes to win that which it cannot com- 
mand, there are very few natures that can withstand it I do 
not care to ask how much of art Aere may have been in Mrs. 
Sanderson's caresses, but she undoubtedly saw that there was 
nothing to be made of me without them. Whether she felt 
little or much, she was determined to win me to her will; and 
from that moment to this, I have felt her influence upon my 
life. She had a way of assuming superiority to everybody — of 
appearing to be wiser than everybody else^ of finding everybody's 
weak point, and exposing it, that made her seem to be one 
idiose word was always to be taken, and whose opinion was 
always to have precedence. It was in this way, in my subsequent 
intercourse with her, that she exposed to me the weaknesses of 
my parents, and undermined my confidence in my fiiends, and 
showed me how my loves were misplaced, and almost absorbed 
me into hersel£ On the day of my visit to her, she studied me 
veiy thoroughly, and learned the secret of managing me. I 
think she harmed me, and that but for the corrective influences 
to which I was subsequently exposed, she would well-nigh 
have ruined me. It is a curse to any child to have his whole 
personality absorbed by a foreign will, — ^to take love, law and 
life from one who renders all with design, in the accomplish^ 
ment of a purpose. She could not destroy my love for my 
fiuher and mother, but she made me half ashamed of Aem. 
She discovered in some way my admiration of Mr. Bradford, 
and managed in her own way to modify it Thus it was 
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with every acquaintance, until, at last^ she made herself to mc 
die pivotal point on which the world around her turned. 

As I left her, Jenks took me by the hand, and led me ont^ 
widi the low rumble in his throat and the mangled words be- 
tween his teeth which were intended to indicate to Mrs. San- 
derson that he did not approve of boys at alL As soon, how- 
ever, as the door was placed between us and the lady, the 
rumble in his throat was changed to a chuckle. Jenks was not 
given to words, but he was helplessly and hopelessly under 
Mrs. Sanderson's thumb, and all his growling and muttering 
were a pretence. He would not have dared to utter an opin- 
ion in her presence, or express a wish. He had comprehended 
my story of the ogress and the giant, and as it bore rather 
harder upon the ogress than it did upon the giant, he was in 
great good humor. 

He squeezed my hand and shook me around in what he in- 
tended to be an affectionate and approving way, and then gave 
me a large russet apple, which he drew from a closet in the 
carriage-house. Not until he had placed several walls between 
himself and his mistress did he venture to speak. 

"Well, you've said it, little fellow, thaf s a fact." 

"Said what?" I inquired. 

" You've called the old woman an ogress, he 1 he ! he I anA 
thaf s just what she is, he I he ! he 1 How did you dare to do 
such a thing?" 

"She made me," I answered. "I did not wish to tell the 
story." 

"That's what she always does," said Jenks. *'bne alwaj« 
makes people do what they don't want to do. Don't you ever 
tell her what I say, but the fact is I'm going to leave. She^U 
wake up some morning and call Jenks, and Jenks won't omie i 
Jenks won't be here I Jenks will be far, far away I " 

His last phrase was intended undoubtedly to act upcr my 
tx>yish imagination, and I asked him with some concern whither 
he would go. 

"I diall plough the sea," said Jenks. "You will find na 
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Jeoks here and no russet apple wben you come again* I diall 
be on die billow. Now mind you don't tell her " — ^tossing a 
nod toward the house over his left shoulder — '' for that would 
spoil it alL" 

I promised him that I would hold die matter a profound se< 
crety aldioug^ I was conscious diat I was not quite loyal to my 
new firiend in keeping from her the intelligence that her servant 
was about to leave The Mansion for a career upon the ocean 

'^ Here's your boy," said JenkSy leading me at last to my 
fiither. ''Mrs. Sanderson thinks you had better send him 
home, and says I can go widi him if he cannot find die way 
alone." 

'' Pm very much obliged to Mrs. Sanderson," said my fadiei 
with a flush on his fiK:e, ''but I will take care of my boy my 
sel£ He will go home when I do." 

Jenks chuckled again. He was delighted widi anydiing diat 
crossed the will of his mistress. As he turned away, I said: 
" Good-by, Mr. Jenks, I hope you won't be very sea-sick." 

This was quite too much for the litde old man. He had 
made a small boy believe that he was going away, and that he 
was going to sea ; and he returned to the house so much de- 
lighted widi himself diat he chuckled all the way, and even 
kicked at a stray chicken diat intercepted his progress. 

During die remainder of the day I amused myself widi watch* 
ing my father at his worL I was anxious to tell him of all that 
had happened in the house, but he bade me wait undl his work 
was done. I had been accustomed to watch my fadier's face, / 
and to detect upon it the expression of all his moods and feel- 
ings ; and I knew diat afternoon that he was passing through a 
great triaL Once during the afternoon Jenks came out of 
die house widi anodier apple; and while he kept one eye 
on the windows he beckoned to me and I went to him. Plac- 
ing the apple in my hand, he said : " Far, far away, on the 
billow 1 Good-by." Not expecting to meet him again, I was 
nmch inclined to sadness, but as he did not seem to be very 
much depressed, I spared my sympathy, and heartily bade him 
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^gooA lidkJ* So the stupid old servant had had his practiot 
upon the boy, and was happy in die lie that he had passed 
upon him. 

There are bojrs who seem to be a source of temptation to 
•very man and woman who comes in contact with thenu Tlie 
temptation to impress them, or to excite them to free and 
' diaracteristic expression, seems quite irresistible. Everybo^ 
tries to make them believe somethii^ or to make them 
say something. I seemed to be one of them. Everybody 
tried either to make me talk and pve expression to my 
fimdes, or to make me believe things that they knew to be Csdse. 
They practiced upon my credulity, my sympathy, and my im- 
agination for amusement Even my parents smiled upon my 
efforts at invention, until I found that they were more interested 
in my lies than in my truth. The consequence of it all was a 
disposition to represent every occurrence of my life in false 
colors. The simplest incident became an interesting advent- 
ure ; the most common-place act, a heroic achievement With 
a conscience so tender that the smallest theft would have made 
me utterly wretched, I could lie by the hour without compunc- 
tion. My father and mother had no idea of the injury they 
were doing me, and whenever they realized, as they sometimes 
did, that they could not dcpead upon my word, they were sadly 
puzzled. 

When my fadier finished his work for the day, and widi my 
hand in his I set out for home, it may readily be imagined that 
I had a good deal to telL I not only told of all that I had 
seen, but I represented as actual all that had been suggested. 
Such wonderful rooms and dismal passages and marvelous pic- 
cures and services of silver and gold and expansive mirrors as 
I had seen 1 Such viands as I had tasted — such fruit as I had 
eaten! And my honest father received all the marvels with 
hardly a question, and, after him, my mother and the children. 
I remember few of the particulars, except that the picture of 
the boy came and went upon the wall of th.e dining-room as if 
by mapc, and that Mrs. Sanderson wished to have me live with 
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her that I might become her hdr. The last statement my 
fiUher exammed with some care. Indeed, I was obliged to tell 
exactly what was said on the subject, and he learned that, while 
die lady wished me to live with her, the matter of inheritance 
kad not been suggested by anybody bat myidC 
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CHAPTER IIL 
I oo 10 m bird's nest to uvs, and thx oiakt Fimsxan 

IN HIS PLANS FOR A SRA-TOYAGB. 

My father worked for Mrs. Sanderson during the week, bat he 
came home eveiy night with a grayer &ce, and, on the closing 
evening of the week, it all came out It was impossible for him 
to cover from my mother and his fiimily for any length of time 
anything which gave him either satis&ction or sorrow. 

I remember how he walked the room that nig^t, and swmig 
his arms, and in an excitement that was full of indignation and 
self-pity declared that he could not work for Mrs. Sanderson 
another weeL ** I should become an absolute idiot if I were 
to work for her a month," I heard him say. 

And then my mother told him that she never expected any- 
thing good from Mrs. Sanderson — that it had turned out very 
mudi as she anticipated — though for the life of her she could 
not imagine what difference it made to my &ther whether he 
did his work in one way or another, so long as it pleased Mrs. 
Sanderson, and he got his money for his labor. I did not at all 
realize what an effect this talk would have upon my father then, 
but now I wonder that with his sensitive spirit he did not upbraid 
my mother, or die. In her mind it was only another instance 
of my father's incompetency for business, to which incompe- 
tency she attiibuted mainly the rigors of her lot. 

Mrs. Sanderson was no better pleased with my father diaa 
he was with her. If he had not left her at the end of his first 
week, she would have managed to dismiss him as soon as she 
had secured her will concerning myselfl On Monday morning 
I was dispatched to The Mansion widi a note from my fathet 
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which informed Mrs. Sanderson that she was at libertj to ndt 
herself with other service. 

Mrs. Sanderson read the note, put her lips very t^tly tO' 
gether, and then called Jenks. 

<< Jenks/' said she, '^ put the horse before the chaise, cfaangt 
jour clothes, and drive to the door.'' 

Jenks disappeared to execute her commands, and, in dii 
meantime, Mrs. Sanderson busied herself widi prepaiationi. 
First she brought out sundry pots of jam and jelly, and then 
two or three remnants of stuf& that could be made into clothing 
for children, and a basket of apples. When the chaise arrived 
at the door, she told Jenks to tie his horse and bestow the 
articles she had provided in the box. When this task was com- 
pleted she mounted the vehicle, and bade me get in at her side. 
Then Jenks took his seat, and at Mrs. Sanderson's command 
drove directly to my father's house. 

When we arrived, my father had gone out; and after express- 
ing her regret that she could not see him, she sat down by my 
mother, and demonstrated her knowledge of human nature by 
winning her confidence entirely. She even commiserated her 
on the impracticable character of her husband, and then sha 
left with her the wages of his labor and the gifts she had 
brought My mother declared after the little lady went away 
that she had never been so pleasantly disappointed as she ha^ 
been in Mrs. Sanderson ! She was just, she was generous, sht 
was ever3rthing that was sweet and kind and good. All this my 
father heard when he arrived, and to it all he made no reply. 
He was too kind to carry anger, and too poor to spurn a freely 
offered gift, that brought comfort to those whom he loved. 

Mrs. Sanderson was a woman of business, and at night she 
came again. I knew my father dreaded meeting her, as be 
alwa3rs dreaded meeting with a strong and unreasonable wiO. 
He had a way of avoiding such a will whenever it was possible, 
imd of sacrificing ever3rthing unimportant to save a collision 
with it There was an msult to his manhood in the mere exist- 
ence and exercise of such a will, while actual subjection to it 
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was the extreme of torture. But sometimes die exercise ol 
such a will drove him into a comer; and when it did, the 
shrinking, peaceable man became a lion. He had seen how 
easily my mother had been conquered, and, althou^^ Mrs. 
Sanderson's gifts were in his house, he determined that what- 
ever mi^^t be her business, she should be dealt with frankly 
and firmly. 

I was watching at the window when the little lady alighted 
at the gate. As she walked up the passage from the street, 
Jenks exchanged some signals with me. He pointed to the 
east and then toward die sea, with gestures, which meant that 
long before the dawning of the morrow's sun Mrs. Sanderson's 
»ged servant would cease to be aresident of Bradford, and would 
be tossing '' on the billow." I did not have much opportunity 
10 cany on this kind of commerce with Jenks, for Mrs. Sander- 
ion's conversation had special reference to myselfl 

I think my father was a good deal surprised to find the lady 
agreeable and gracious. She alluded to his note as something 
which had disappointed her, but, as she presumed to know her 
own business and to do it in her own way, she supposed that 
erther people knew their own business also, and she was quite 
willing to accord to them such privileges as she claimed 
for herself! She was glad there was work enough to be done 
in Bradford, and she did not doubt that my father would get 
employment. Indeed, as he was a stranger, she would take the 
liberty of commending him to her friends as a good workman. 
It did not follow, she said, that because he could not get along 
with her he could not get along with others. My father was 
very silent and permitted her to do the talking. He knew that 
she had come with some object to accomplish, and he waited 
for its revelation. 

She looked at me, at last, and called me to her side. She 
put her arm around me, and said, addressing my father : ^' I 
suppose Arthur told you what a pleasant day we had together.'* 

^< Yes, and I hope he thanked you for your kindness to him,** 
Bay fiither answered. 
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<<Oh| yes, he was very polite and wonderfully quiet for a 
boy/' she responded 

My mother volunteered to express the hope that I had not 
given the lady any trouble. 

'< I never permit boys to trouble me,'' was the curt response. 

There was something in this that angered my father — some- 
thing in the tone adopted toward my mother, and something 
that seemed so cruel in the utterance itsel£ My father be 
lieved in the rights of bo]rs, and when she said this, he re- 
marked with more than his usual indsiveness that he had na 
ticed that those boys who had not been permitted to trouble 
anybody when they were young, were quite in the habit, when 
they ceased to be bo]rs, of giving a great deal of trouble. He 
did not know that he had touched Mrs. Sanderson at a veiy 
tender point, but she winced painfully, and then went directly 
to business. 

'< Mr. Bonnicastle,'' said she, ^^ I am living alone, as you 
know. It is not necessary to tell you much about myself, but 
I am alone, and with none to care for but myself! Although I 
am somewhat in years, I come of a long-lived race, and am 
quite welL I believe it is rational to expect to live for a con- 
siderable time yet, and though I have much to occupy my mind 
it would be pleasant to me to help somebody along. You 
have a large family, whose fortunes 3rou would be glad to ad- 
vance, and, although you and I do not agree very well, I hope 
you will permit me to assist you in accomplishing your wish.*' 

She paused to see how the proposition was received, and was 
apparently satisfied that fortune had favored her, though my 
father said nothing. 

\ << I want this boy," she resumed, drawing me more closely to 
her. '^ I want to see him growing up and becoming a man un- 
der my provisions for his support and education. It is not pofr* 
sible for you to do for him what I can do. It will interest me 
to watch him from year to year, it will bring a little young blood 
bto my lonely old house occasionally, and in one way and 
another it will do us all good." 
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My fiuher looked very seriout. He loved me as he loved 
his Ufe. His great ambition was to give me the education 
idiich drcumstances had denied to him. Here was the oppor- 
tonity, brought to his door, yet he hesitated to accept it After 
thinking for a moment, he said gravely ; '< Mis. Sanderson, God 
has placed this boy in my hands to train fin: Himself and I can- 
not sorrender the control of his life to anybody. Temporarily 
I can give him into the hands <A teachers, conditionally I can 
place him in jroor hands, but I cannot place him in any hands 
beyond my immediate recall I can never surrender my ri|^t 
to hb love and his obedience, or count him an alien fixMn my 
heart and home. I( understanding my feeling in this matter, 
you find it in jrour heart to do for him what I cannot, why, you 
have the means, and I am sure God will bless you for employ- 
ing them to this end'' 

^'I may win all the love and all the society firom him I can? '' 
said Mrs. Sanderson, interrogatively. 

'' I do not think it would be a happy or a healthy thing for 
the diild to spendmuch time in your house, deprived of young 
society," my (kther replied. '^ If you should do for him what 
you suggest, I trust that the boy and that all of us would make 
such expressions of our gratitude as would be most agreeable 
to yourself; but I must choose his teachers, and my home, how- 
ever humble, must never cease to be regarded by him as his 
home. I must say this at the risk of appearing ungratefiil, 
Mrs. Sanderson." 

The little lady had die great good sense to know when she 
had met with an answer, and the adroitness to appear satisfied 
with it She was one of those rare persons who, seeing a rock 
in the way, recognize it at once, and, without relinquishing their 
purpose for an instant, either seek to go around it or to arrive 
at their purpose firom some other direction. She had concluded, 
for reasons of her own, to make me so far as possible her 
possessbn. She hadhad already a sufficient trial of her power 
to show her something of what she could do with me, and sht 
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calculated with considerable certainty that she could manage 
my father in some way. 

<' Very well : he diall not come to me now, and shall nevel 
come unless I can make my home pleasant to him,'' she said. 
^ In die meantime^ you will satisfy yourself in regard to a desir- 
able school for himi and we will leave aU other questions for 
time to determine." 

Neither my father nor my mother had anjrthing to oppose to 
tfiis, and my patroness saw at once that her first point was 
gained. Somehow all had been settled without trouble. Every 
obstacle had been taken out of the way, and the lady seemed 
more than satisfied. 

''When you are ready to talk decisively about die boy, you 
will come to my house^ and we will conclude matters," she 
said, as she rose to take her leave. 

I noticed that she did not recognize the existence of my 
little brothers and older sbters, and something subtler than 
reason told me that she was courteous to my father and mother 
only so far as was necessary for the accomplishment of her pur- 
poses. I was half afi^d of her, yet I could not help admiring 
her. She kissed me at parting, but she made no demonstration 
of responsive courtesy to my parents, who advanced in a cor 
dial way to show their sense of her kindhess. 

In the evening, my father called upon Mr. Bradford and 
made a full exposure of the difficulty he had had with Mrs. San- 
derson, and the propositions she had made respecting myself; 
and as he reported his conversation and conclusions on his re- 
turn to my mother, I was made acquainted with them. Mr. 
Bradford had advised that the lady's offer concerning me should 
oe accepted. He had reasons for this which he told my father 
he did not feel at liberty to give, but there were enough that 
lay upon the surface to decide the matter. There was nothing 
humiliating in it^ for it was no deed of charity. A great good 
could be secured for me by granting to the lady what she re- 
garded in her own heart as a favor. She never had been greatly 
given to deeds of benevolence, and this was the first notable 
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act in her history tbat looked like one. He advised, howevei^ 
that my father hold my destiny in his own hands, and keep me 
as mudi as possible away frcHn Bmdford, never permitting me 
to be long at a time under Mrs. Sanderson's roof and immediate 
personal influence. ''When the youngster gets older,'' Mr. 
Bl:adford said, '' he will manage all this matter for himself bet 
ter than we can manage it for him." 

Then Mr. Bradford told him about a famous family school in 
a country village some thirty miles away, which, fix>m the name 
of the teacher, Mr. ffird, had been named by the pupils '' The 
Bird's Nest" Everybody in the r^on knew about The Bird's 
Nest ; and multitudinous were the stories told about Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird ; and very dear to all the bo]rs, many of whom had 
grown to be men, were the house and the pair who presided 
over it Mr. Bradford drew a picture of this school which 
quite fascinated my father, and did much — everything indeed — 
to reconcile him to the separation which my removal thither 
would make necessaiy. I was naturally very deeply interested 
b all that related to the school, and, graceless as the fact may 
seem, I should have been ready on the instant to part with all 
that made my home, in order to taste the new, strange life it 
would bring me. I had many questions to ask, but quickly ar- 
rived at the end of my father's knowledge ; and then my im- 
agination ran wildly on until the images of The Bird's Nest and 
of Mr. and Mrs. Bird and Hillsborough, the village that made 
a tree for the nest, were as distinctly in my mind as if I had 
known them all my life. 

The interview which Mrs. Sanderson had asked of my fathei 
was granted at an early day, and the lady acceded without a 
word to the proposition to send me to The Bird's Nest. She 
had heard only good reports of the school, she said, and was 
apparently delighted with my father's decision. Indeed, I sus- 
pect she was quite as anxious to get me away from my father 
and my home associations as he was to keep me out of The 
Mansion and away from her. She was left to make her own 
arrangements for my outfit, and also for my admission to ^ 
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ichooli though my father stipulated for the privilege of 
panymg me to the new hom^ 

One pleasant morning, some weeks afterward, she sent foi 
me to visit her at The Mansion. She was very sweet and 
motheriy ; and when I returned to my home I went clad in a 
tuit of garments that made me the subject of curiosity and 
envy among my brothers and mates, and with the news that in 
one week I must be ready to go to Hillsborough. During all 
that week my father was very tender toward me, as toward 
«(Hne great treasure set apart to absence. He not only did not 
seek for work, but declined or deferred that which came. It 
was impossible for me to know then the heart-hunger which he 
anticipated, but I know it now. I do not doubt that, in his 
usual way, he wove around me many a romance, and reached 
forward into all the possibilities of my lot He was alwa3rs as 
visionary as a child, though I do not know that he was more 
childlike in this respect than in others. 

My mother was full of the gloomiest forebodings. She felt 
as if Hillsborough would prove to be an unhealthy place ; she 
did not doubt that there was something wrong about Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird, if only we could know what it was ; and for her part 
there was something in the name which the boys had given the 
school that was fearfully suggestive of hunger. She should 
always think of me, she said, as a bird with its mouth open« 
crying for something to eat More than all, she presumed that 
Mr. Bird permitted his boys to swim without care, and she 
would not be surprised to leam that the oldest of them carried 
guns and pistols and took the littie bo}rs with them. 

Poor, dear mother 1 Most fearful and unhappy while living, 
and most tenderly mourned and revered in memory 1 why did 
you persbt in seeing darkness where others saw light, and in 
making every cup bitter with the apprehension of evil ? Why 
were you forever on the watch that no freak of untoward for* 
tune shocJd catch you unaware ? Why did you treat the Provi- 
dence you devoutly tried to trust as if you supposed he meant 
to trick you, if he found you for a moment off your guard ? Ol^ 
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die twin cfaanns of hopefulness and trastfulneu What power 
have they to strengdien weaiy feet, to sweeten sleep, to make 
the earth green and die heavens blue, to cheat misfortune di 
its bitterness and to quench even the poison <A death itself] 

It was arranged that my fiuher should take me to Hills- 
borough in Mrs. Sanderson's chaise — the same vehicle in which 
I had first seen the lady hersel£ My litde trunk was to be at- 
tached by straps to the axletree, and so ride beneath us. Tak- 
mg leave of my home was a serious business, notwithstanding 
my antidpadons of pleasure. My mother said that it was not 
at all likely we should ever meet again; and I parted with her 
at last in a passion of tears. The children were weeping too, 
fix>m sympathy rather than fiom any special or well-compre- 
hended sorrow, and I heartily wished mjrself away, and out of 

Jenks brought the horse to us, and, after he had assisted 
my fi^er in fiutening the trunk, took me apart firom the 
group that had gadiered around the chaise, and said in a con- 
fidential way that he made an attempt on the previous night to 
leave. He had got as far as the window from which he in- 
tended to let himself down, but finding it dark and rather cloudy 
he had concluded to defer his departure until a lighter and 
dearer night ^' A storm, a dark storm, is awful on the ocean, 
you know," said Jenks, ''but I shall go. You will not see me 
here when you come again. Don't say anything about it, but 
the old woman is going to be surprised, once in her life. She 
will call Jenks, and Jenks won't come. He will be far, far 
away on the billow." 

^ Good-by," I said ; '' I hope Fll see you again somewhere, 
but I don't think you ought to leave Mrs. Sanderson." 

'' Oh, I shall leave," said Jenks. '' The world is large and 
Mrs. Sanderson is — ^is— quite small. Let her call Jenks once, 
and see what it is to have him far, far away. Her time will 
come." And he shook his head, and pressed his lips together^ 
and ground the gravd under his feet, as if nothing less than 
an earthquake could shake his detenninadon. The case seemed 
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^oite hopeless to me, and I remember that the mipleasant poi 
sibility suggested itself that I mi|^t be smmnoned to The Maik 
sion to take Jenks's place. 

At the close of our little interview, he drew a long paper box 
from his pocket, and gave it to me with the injunction not Xm 
open it until I had gone half way to Hillsborough. I accord- 
ingly placed it in the boot of the chaise, to wait its appointed 
time. 

Jenks rode with us as far as The Mansion, spending the 
time in instructing my father just where, under the shouldef 
of the old black horse, he could make a whip the most effective 
without betraying the marks to Mrs. Sanderson, and, when we 
drove up to the door, disappeared at once around the comer 
of the house. I went in to take leave of the lady, and found 
her in the little library, awaiting me. Before her, on the table, 
were a Barlow pocket-knife, a boy's playing-ball, a copy of 
the New Testament, and a Spanish twenty-five cent piece. 

"There," she said, "young man, put all those in your 
pockets, and see that you don't lose them. I want you to write 
me a letter once a month, and, when you write, begin your let- 
ters with ' Dear Aunt' " 

The sudden accession to my boyish wealth almost drove me 
wild. I had received my first knife and my first silver. I im- 
pulsively threw my arms around the neck of my benefactress, 
and told her I should never, never forget her, and should 
never do anything that would give her trouble. 

"See that you don't ! " was the sharp response. 

As I bade her good-by, I was gratified by the look of pride 
which she bestowed on me, but she did not accompany me to 
tiie door, 01 speak a word to my father. So, at last, we were gone, 
and (airly on the way. I revealed to my father the treasures I 
"taA received, and only at a later day was I able to interpret the 
look of pain that accompanied his congratulations. I was in- 
debted to a stranger, who was trying to win my heart, for pos. 
Kssions which his poverty forbade him to bestow upon me. 

Of the delights of tiiat drive over the open country I can 
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give no idea. We climbed long hOb ; we rode by die side o^ 
cool^ dashing streams ; we paused under the shadow of way 
side trees ; we caught sight of a thousand forms of frolic li& 
on the fences, in the forests, and in the depths of crystal pools ; 
we saw men at work in the fields, and I wondered if they did not 
envy us; we met strange people on the road, who looked at 
us with curious interest ; a black fox dashed across our way, 
and, giving us a scared look, scampered into the cover and was 
gone ; bobolinks sprang up in the long grass on wings tangled 
with music, and sailed away and caught on fences to steady 
themselves ; squirrels took long races before us on the road-side 
rails ; and far up through the trees and above the hiUs white- 
winged clouds with breasts of downy brown floated against a sky 
of deepest blue. Never again this side of heaven do I expect 
to experience such perfect pleasure as I enjoyed that day — a 
delight in all forms and phases of nature, sharpened by the 
expectations of new companionships and of a strange new life 
that would open before I should sleep again. 

The half-way stage of our journey was reached before noon, 
and I was quite as anxious to see the gift which Jenks had 
placed in my hands at parting as to taste the luncheon which 
my mother had provided. Accordingly, when my repast was 
taken from the basket and spread before me, I first opened the 
paper box. I cannot say that I was not disappointed; 
but the souvenir was one of which only I could understand 
the significance, and that fact gave it a rare charm. It con- 
sisted of a piece of a wooden shingle labeled in pencil 
" Atlantick Oshun," in the middle of which was a little ship, 
standing at an angle of forty-five degrees to the plane of 
&e shingle, with a mast and a sail of wood, and a figure 
at the bow, also of wood, intended doubtless to represent 
Jenks himself, looking ofif upon the boundless waste. The 
utmost point of explanation to which my father could urge me 
was the statement that some time something would happen at 
The Mansion which would explain all So I carefully put die 
^Atlandck Oshun'' into its box, in which I preserved it for 
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many months, answering all inquiries concerning it with tb« 
tantalizing statement that it was " a secret" 

Toward the close of the afternoon, we came in sight of 
Hillsborough, with its two churches, and its cluster of embow- 
ered white houses. It was perched, like many New England 
villages^ upon the top of the highest hill in the region, and we 
entered at last upon the long acclivity that led to it Half* 
way up the hill, we saw before us a light, open wagon drawn by 
two gray horses, and bearing a gentleman and lady who wer« 
quietly chatting and laughing together. As we drew near ta 
them, they suddenly stopped, and the gentleman, handing the 
reins to his companion, rose upon his feet, drew a rifle to his 
eye and discharged it at some object in the fields. In an 
instant, a little dog bounced out of the wagon, and, staking 
rather heavily upon the ground, rolled over and over three 
or four times, and then, gaining his feet, went for the game. 
Our own horse had stopped, and, as wild as the little dog, I 
leaped from the chaise, and started to follow. When I came 
up with the dog, he was making the most extravagant plunges 
at a wounded woodchuck, who squatted, chattering and show- 
ing his teeth. I seized the nearest weapon in the shape of a 
cudgel that I could find, dispatched the poor creature, and bore 
him in triumph to the gentleman, the little dog barking and 
snapping at the game all the way. 

'^ Well done, my lad ! I have seen boys who were afraid of 
woodchucks. Toss him into the ravine: he is good for 
nothing," said the man of the rifle. 

Then he looked around, and, bowing to my father, told him 
that as he was fond of shooting he had undertaken to rid the 
(arms around him of the animals that gave their owners so 
much trouble. " It is hard upon the woodchucks," he added, 
'< but kind to the farmers." This was apparently said to defend 
himself from the suspicion of being engaged in cruel and 
wanton sport 

At the sound of his voice, the tired and reeking horse which 
Aqr lather drove whinnied, then started on, and, coming to thi 
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back of die other carriage, {daced his nose dose to the gentle 
man's shoulder. The lady looked around and smiled, while 
the man placed his hand caressingly upon the ammal's head 
** Animals are all very fond of me/' said he. ^ I don't under- 
stand it : I suppose diey do." 

There was something exceedingly winning and hearty in the 
gentleman's voice, and I did not wonder that all the animals 
liked him. 

" Can you tell me," inquired my father, "where The Blrd'i 
Nest is?" 

" Oh, yes, Tm gomg there. Indeed, Vm the old Bird himselt** 

" Tut I who takes care of the nest ? " said the lady with a 
smile. 

" And this is the Mother Bird— Mrs. Bird," said the gentle- 
man. 

Mrs. Bird bowed to us both, and, beckoning to me, pointed 
to her side. It was an invitation to leave my father, and take 
a seat with her. The little dog, who had been helped into his 
master's wagon, saw me coming, and mounted into his lap, 
determined that he would shut that place from the intruder. I 
accepted the invitation, and, with die lady's arm around me, 
we started on. 

" Now I am going to guess," said Mr. Bird. " I guess your 
name is Arthur Bonnicastle, that the man behind us is your 
father, that you are coming to The Bird's Nest to live, that 
you are intending to be a good boy, and that you are going to 
be very happy." 

" You've guessed right the first time," I responded laughing. 

<' And I can alwa3rs guess ifdien a boy has done right and 
when he has done wrong," said Mr. Bird. "There^s a litde 
spot in his eye — ah, yes ! you have it ! — that tells the whole 
story," and he looked down pleasantly into my face. 

At this moment one of his horses discovered a young calf by 
the roadside, and, throwing back his ears, gave it chase. I 
had never seen so funny a performance. The horse, in genuine 
frolic, dragged his less playful mate and the wagon through the 
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gutter and over rocks for many rods, entirely unrestrained by 
his driver until the scared object of the chase slipped between 
two bars at the roadside, and ran wildly off into the field. At 
this the horse shook his head in a comical way and went 
quietly back into the road. 

<'Tliat horse is laughing all over/' said Mr. Bird. ^<He 
thinks it was an excellent joke. I presume he will think of it, 
and laugh again when he gets at his oats." 

<< Do you really think that horses laugh, Mr. Bird ? " I in- 
quired. 

<< Laugh ? Bless you, yes," be replied. ^^ All animals lauj^ 
when they are pleased. Gyp" — and he turned his eyes upon 
the little dog in his lap — "are you happy ?" 

GjTp looked up into his master's face, and wagged his tail 

« Don't you see ^yes' in his eye, and a smile in the wag q| 
his tail?" said Mr. Bird. "If I had asked you the same 
question you would have answered with your tongue, and 
smiled with your mouth. Thaf s all the difference. These 
creatures understand us a great deal better than we under- 
stand them. Why, I never drive these horses when I am 
finely dressed for fear they will be ashamed of their old har- 
ness." 

Then turning to the littie dog again, he said : " Gyp, get 
down." Gyp immediately jumped down, and curled up at his 
feet "Gyp, come up here," said he, and Gyp mounted 
quickly to his old seat "Don't you see that this dog under- 
stands the £nglish language ? " said Mr. Bird ; " and don't you 
see that we are not so bright as a dog, if we cannot learn his ? 
"Why, I know the note of every bird, and every insect, and 
every animal on all these hills, and I know their ways and 
nabits. What is more, they know I understand them, and you 
will hear how they call me and sing to me at The Bird's Nest" 

So I had received my first lesson firom my new teacher, and 
little did he appreciate the impression it had made upon me. 
It gave me a sympathy with animal life and an interest in its 
habits which have lasted until this hour. It gave me, too, an 
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insight into him. He had a strong sympathy in the life of a 
boy, for his own sake. Every new boy was a new study that 
he entered upon, not from any sense of duty, or from any 
scheme of policy, but with a hearty interest excited by the boy 
himself He was as much interested in the animal play of a 
boy as he had been in the play of the horse. He watched a 
group of boys with the same hearty amusement that held him 
while witnessing the frolic of kittens and lambs. Indeed, he 
often played with them ; and in this sympathy, freely mani- 
fested, he held the springs of his wonderful power over thenu 

We soon arrived at The Bird's Nest, and all the horses were 
passed into other hands. My little trunk was loosed, and 
carried to a room I had not seen, and in a straggling way we 
entered the house. 

Before we alighted, I took a hurried outside view of my 
future home. On the whole, "The Bird's Nest" would have 
been a good name for it if a man by any other name had pre- 
sided over it. ' It had its individual and characteristic beauty, 
because it had been shaped to a special purpose ; but it seemed 
to have been brought together at different times, and from wide 
distances. There was a central old house, and a hexagonal 
addition, and a tower, and a long piazza that tied everything 
together. It certainly looked grand among the humble houses 
of the village ; though I presume that a professional architect 
would not have taken the highest pleasure in it As Mr. Birci 
stepped out of his wagon upon the piazza, and took off his hat, I 
had an opportunity to see him and to fix my impressions of his 
appearance. He was a tall, handsome, strongly-built man, a 
little past middle life, with a certain fullness of habit that comes 
of good health and a happy temperament. His eye was blue, 
his forehead high, and his whole face bright and beaming with 
good-nature. His companion was a woman above the medium 
size, with eyes the same color of his own, into whose plainly- 
parted hair the frost had crept, and upon whose honest face 
and goodly figure hung that ineffable grace which we try to 
characterize by the word " motherly.'' 
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I heard the diouts of boys at play upon &e greeny for it wai 
after school hours, and met half-a-dozen little fellows on the 
piazza, who looked at me with pleasant interest as '< the new 
boy ; '' and then we entered a parlor with curious angles, and 
furniture that betrayed thorough occupation and usage. There 
were thrifty plants and beautiftd flowers in the bay-window, for 
plants and flowers came as readily within the circle of Mr. 
Bird's sympathies as birds and boys. There was evidently an 
uncovered stairway near one of the doors, for we heard two or 
three boys running down the steps with a little more noise than 
was quite agreeable. Immediately Gyp ran to the door where 
the noise was manifested, and barked with all his might 

'' Gyp is one of my assistants in the school," said Mr. Bird, 
in explanation, '' especially in the matter of preserving ord6r. 
A boy never runs down-stairs noisily without receiving a scold« 
ing from him. He is getting a little old now and sensitive, and 
I am afraid has not quite consideration enough for the young- 
sters." 

I laughed at the idea of having a dog for a teacher, but with 
my new notions of Gyp's capacity I was quite ready to believe 
what Mr. Bird told me about him. 

My father found himself very much at home with Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird, and was evidently delighted with them, and with my 
prospects under their roof and care. We had supper in the 
great dining-room with forty hungry but orderly boys, a pleas- 
ant evening with music afterward, and an early bed. I was 
permitted to sleep with my father that night, and he was per- 
mitted to take me upon his arm, and pillow my slumbers there, 
while he prayed for me and secretly poured out his love upon 
me. 

Before we went to sleep my father said a few words to me^ 
but those words were new and made a deep impression. 

" My little boy," he said, "3rou have my life in your hands. 
If you grow up into a true, good man, I shall be happy, al- 
though I may continue poor. I have always worked hard, and 
I am willing to work even harder than ever, V it is all rij^ 
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widi you ; but if joa disappoint me and torn oat badly, yot 
will kill me. I am living now, and ezpect always to lircy in 
and for my children. I hare no amtntioos projects for mysell 
Flrovidence has opened a way for you which I did not antid- 
pate. Do all you can to please die woman idio has under* 
taken to do so much for you, but do not forget your £sitfaer and 
mother, and remember always that it is not possible for any 
body to love you and care for you as we do* If you have any 
troubles, come to me with them, and if you are tempted to do 
wrong pray for help to do right You will have many struggles 
and trials— eveiybody has them — ^but you can do what you 
win, and become lAaX jovl wish to become." 

The resolutions that night formed — a thousand times shaken 
and a thousand times renewed — ^became the determining and 
fruitful forces of my life. 

The next morning, when the old black horse and chaise were 
brouj^t to the door, and my fisither, full of tender pain, took 
leave of me, and disappeared at last at the foot of the hill, and 
I felt that I was wholly separated from my home, I cried as if 
I had been sure that I had left that home forever. The pas- 
sion wasted itself in Mrs. %(fs motherly arms, and then, with 
words of cheer and diversions that occupied my mind, she cut 
me adrift, to find my own soundings in the new social life ol 
UieschooL 

Of Uie first few days of school-life there is not much to be 
said. They passed pleasantly enough. The aim of my teach- 
ers at first was not to push me into study, but to make me 
ha];^y, to teach me the ways of my new life, and to give me an 
<q[>portunity to imbibe the spirit of the school My apprehen- 
sions were out in eveiy direction. I learned by watching 
others my own deficiencies; and my appetite for study grew 
by a natural process. I could not be content, at last, until I 
had become one with the rest in work and in acquirements. 

There lies before me now a package of my letters, made 
sacred by my father's interest in and perusal and preservation 
of them; and, although I have no intention to burden tfacM 
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pages with their cradenesses and puerilities, I caimot resist die 
temptation to leproduce the first which I wrote at The Bird's 
Nest, and sent home. I shall spare to the reader its wretched 
orthography, and reproduce it entire, in the hope that be will 
at least enjoy its unconscious humor. 

*<Thx Bird's Nbst. 

**I>BAa nLBClOUS rATHBR:— 

''I hare lost my balL I don't know where in the world it can be. It 
Kerned to get away firom me in a curioiis style. Mr. Bird is very kind, 
and I like him very much. I am sorry to say I have lost my Barlow knife 
too. Mr. Bird says a Barlow knife is a very good thing. I dcm't quite 
think I have lost the twenty-five cent piece. I have not seen it since yes- 
terday morning, and I think I shall find it. Heniy Hulm, who is my 
chmn, and a very smart boy, I can tell yon, thinks the money wOl be fouid. 
Mr. Bird says there most be a hole in the top of my pocket. I don' t know 
what to do. I am afiraid Auit Sanderson will be cross about it. Mr 
Bird thinks I oug^ to give nqr knife to the boy that will find the money, 
and the money to the boy that will find the knife, but I don't see as I 
should make much in that way, do you ? I love Mrs. Bird very much. 
Miss Butler vi the dearest young lady I ever knew. Mrs. Bird kisses us all 
when we go to bed, and it seems real good. I have put the testament in 
the bottom of my trunk, under all the things. I shall keep that if possible. 
If Mrs. Sanderson finds out that I have lost the things, I wish you would 
ejqdain it and teU her the testament is safe. Miss Butler has dark eye- 
brows and wears a belt Mr. Bird has killed another woodchuck. I won- 
der if you left the key of my trunk. It seems to be gone. We have real 
good times^ playing ball and taking walloi I have walked out with Mlsi 
Butler. I wish mother could see her hair, and I am your son vrith ever se 
Midi love to yon aad mother and all, 

^'Ainnni BoimiCASiuL'* 
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CHAPTER IV. 
nr wucH THi coTRsi or ntus lovb is mot piRMimii m 

RUN AT ALU 

The first nig^t which I spent in The Binf s Nest, after my 
&ther left me, was passed alone, dx>ii{^ my room opened into 
another that was occupied by two boys. On the following day 
Mr. Bird nsked me if I had met with any boy whom I would 
like for a room-^nate ; and I told him at once that Hen f 
Huhn was the boy I wanted He smiled at my selection, aid 
asked for the reason of it ; and he smfled more warmly stU 
when I told him I thought he was handsome, and seemt^d 
lonely and sad. The lad was at least two years older than i, 
but among all the boys he had been my first and supreme 
attraction. He was my opposite in every particular. Quiet, 
studious, keeping much by himself and bearing in his dark 
face and eyes a look of patient self-repression, he enlisted at 
once my curiosity, my sympathy and my admiration. 

Henry was called into our consultation, and Mr. Krd in 
formed him of my choice. The boy smiled gratefiilly, for he 
had been shunned by the ruder fellows for the same qualities 
which had attracted me. As the room I occupied was better 
than his, his trunk was moved into mine; and while we 
remained in the school we continued our relations and kept 
the same apartment If I had any distinct motive of curiosity 
m selecting him he never gratified it He kept his history cor* 
ered, and very rarely alluded, in any way, to his home ot his 
fiunily. 

The one possession which he seemed to prize more h%hly 
than any other was an ivoiy miniature portrait of his motiber, 
which, many a time during our life together, I saw him tak# 
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from his trank and press to his lips. I soon learned to respect 
his reticence on topics which were quite at home on my own lipsi 
I suspect I did talking enough for two \^ys. Indeed, I threw 
my whole life open to him, with such embellishments as my 
imagination suggested. He seemed interested in my talk, and 
was apparently pleased with me. I brought a new element 
mto his life, and we became constant companions when out of 
school, as well as when we were in our room. 

We were always wakened in the morning by a " whoop " and 
'^ halloo " that ran from room to room over the i^ole estab- 
lishment A little bell started it somewhere ; and the first boy 
idio heard it gave his call, which was taken up by the rest and 
borne on from bed to bed until the whole brood was in frill cry. 
Thus the school called itself. It was the voices of merry and 
wide-awake \>oyz that roused the drowsy ones; and very rarely 
did a dull and sulky face show itself in the breakfast-room. 

This morning call was the key to all the affairs of the day 
and to the policy of the school Self-direction and self- 
government — these were the most important of all the lessons 
learned at The Bird's Nest. Our school was a little community 
brought together for common objects — the pursuit of useful 
learning, the acquisition of courteous manners, and the practice 
of those duties which relate to good citizenship. The only 
laws of the school were those wldch were planted in the con- 
science, reason, and sense of propriety of the pupils. The 
ingenuity with which these were developed and appealed to has 
been, from that day to this, the subject of my unbounded ad- 
miration. The boys were made to feel that the school was 
their own, and that they were responsible for its good order. 
Mr. Bird was only the biggest and best boy, and the accepted 
president of the establishment The responsibility of the boys 
was not a thing of theory only. It was deeply realized in the 
conscience and conduct of the school. However careless and 
refractory a new boy might be, he soon learned that he had a 
whole school to deal with, a^d that he was not a match for the 
pnUic opinion. He might evade th« mastei'j or a teachei'a 
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wQly but he could not erade the eyes or die ientunenti of the 
little fellows around him. 

On the first Friday evening of my tenn, I entered as a 
dbarmed and thorooj^y happy element into one of die social 
inidtutions of the school On eveiy Friday evening, after the 
hard labor of die week was over, it was the custom of the 
school to hold what was called a ^ reception.** Teachers and 
pupils made the best toilet diey could, and spent the evening 
in the parlors, dandng, and listening to music, and socially 
receiving the towns-people and such strangers as mig^t happen 
to be in die village. Tlie piano that furnished die music was 
the first I had ever heard, and at least half of my first recep- 
tion-evening was spent by its side, in watching die skillfiil and 
handsome fingers that flew over its mysterious keys. I had 
always been taught that dancing was only indulged in by wicked 
people ; but diere were dear Mr. and Mrs. Bird looking on ; 
there was precious Miss Buder widiout her belt, leading litde 
fellows like mjTself through the mazes of the figures; dierewere 
twenty innocent and happy boys on die floor, their eyes spark- 
ling widi excitement; there were fine ladies who had come to 
see dieir boys, and village maidens simply clad and as firesh as 
roses; and I could not make out that there was anjrdiing wicked 
about it 

It was the dieory of Mr. Bird that the more die boys could 
be brought into daily familiar association widi good and gra 
dous women the better it would be for diem. Accordingly he 
had no men among his teachers, and as his school was the 
social center of the village, and all around him were interested 
in his objects, there were always ladies and jroung women at 
die receptions y/^o devoted themselves to the happiness of the 
hoyt, Litde lads of less than ten summers found no difficulty 
in securing partners i9ho were old enough to be their mothers 
and grandmothers ; and as I look back upon the patient and 
hearty efforts ot these women, week after week and year after 
year, to make the boys happy and manly and courteous, it en 
hanoes my respect for womanhood, and for the wisdom iriiidi 
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laid an its plans to secure these attentions and diis influence 
for ns. I never saw a sheepish-looking boy or a sheepish-act- 
ing boy who had lived a year at The Bird's Nest Through the 
influence of the young women engaged as teachers and of those 
who came as sympathetic visitors, the bo]rs never failed to be- 
come courteous, self-respectfiil, and fearless in society. 

Miss Butler, the principal teacher, who readily understood 
my admiration of her, undertook early in the evening to get me 
upon the floor ; but it was all too new to me, and I begged to 
be permitted for one evening to look on and do nothing. She 
did not urge me ; so I played the part of an observer. One 
of the first incidents of the evening that attracted my attention 
was the entrance in great haste of a good-natured, rolHcking boy, 
whose name I had learned firom the fellows to be Jack Linton. 
Jack had been fishing and had come home late. His toilet 
had been hurried, and he came blundering into the room with 
his laug^ung face flushed, his neck-tie awry, and his heavy boots 
on. 

Mr. Bird, who saw ever3rthing, beckoned Jack to his side. 
"Jack," said he, " you are a very rugged boy." 

"Ami?" And Jack laughed 

" Yes, it is astonishing what an amount of exercise you re 
quire," said Mr. Bird. 

"Is it?" And Jack laughed again. 

" Yes, I see you have your rough boots on for another walk« 
Suppose you walk around Robin Hood's Bam, and report 
yourself in a light, dean pair of shoes, as soon as you return." 

Jack laughed again, but he made rather sorry work of it; 
and then he went out " Robin Hood's Bam" was the name 
given to a lonely building a mile distant, to which Mr. %d was 
in the habit of sending boys whose surplus vitality happened to 
lead them into boisterousness or mischief G3rp, who had been 
an attentive listener to the conversation, and apparently under- 
stood every word of it, followed Jack to the door, and, having 
dismissed him into the pleasant moonlight, gave one or twi 
light ye^ and went back into the drawing-room. 
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Jack was a brisk walker and a Ihrdy nmner, and before an 
hour had elapsed was in the drawing-room again, looking as 
good-natured as if nothing unusual had occurred I looked at 
his feet and saw that they were irreproachably incased in light, 
shining shoes, and that his neck-tie had been readjusted. He 
came directly to Mr. Bird and said : ''I have had a veiy pleas- 
ant walk, Mr. Bird." 

^' Ah I Tm delighted," responded the master, smiling ; and 
Uien added : 

" Did you meet anybody ? " 

" Yes, sir ; I met a cow." 

" What did you say to her ? " 

^* I said < How do you do^ ma'am ? How's your calf?' " 

'^ What did she say ? " asked Mr. Bird very much amused. 

'^She said the calf was very well, and would be tou^ enough 
lot the boys in about two weeks," replied Jack, with a loud 
laugh. 

Mr. Bird enjoyed the sally quite as much as the boys who 
had gathered round him, and added : 

<^ We all know who will want the largest piece. Jack* Now 
go to your dancing." 

In a minute afterward, Jack was on the floor with a mar 
tronly-looking lady to whom he related the events of the even- 
ing without the slightest sense of annoyance or disgrace. But 
that was the last time he ever attended a reception in his rough 
boots. 

The evening was filled with life and gayety and fireedom. 
To my unaccustomed eyes it was a scene of enchantment I 
wished my father could see it I would have given anything 
and everything I had to give could he have looked in upon it 
I was sure there was nothing wrong in such amusement 1 
could not imagine how a boy could be made worse by rich 
happiness, and I never discovered that he was. Indeed, I can 
trace a thousand good and refining influences to those even- 
ings. They were the shining goals of every week's race with 
my yoadifiil competitors ; and while they were acconnted vaa^ 
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ply as pleasures by us, they were regarded by the master and 
the teachers as among the choicest means of education. The 
manners of the school were shaped by them ; and I know that 
hundreds of boys attribute to them their release from the bond- 
%%t of bashfulness, under which many a man suffers while in 
the presence of women during all his life. 

I repeat that I have never discovered that a boy was made 
worse by his experiences and exercises during those precious 
evenings ; and I have often thought how sad a thing it is for a 
child to learn that he has been deceived or misinformed by his 
parents with relation to a practice so charged with innocent 
enjoyment I enter here no plea for dancing beyond a faith- 
ful record of its effect upon the occupants of The Bird's Nest 
I suppose the amusement may be liable to abuse : most good 
things are ; and I do not know why this should be an excep- 
tion. This, however, I am sure it is legitimate to say : that 
the sin of abuse, be it great or little, is venial compared with 
that which presents to the conscience as a sin in itself that 
which is not a sin in itself and thus charges an innocent amuse- 
ment with the flavor of guilt, and drives the young, in their 
exuberant life and love of harmonious play, beyond the pale 
of Christian sympathy. 

As I recall the events of the occasion I find it impossible to 
analyze the feeling that one figure among the dancers begot in 
me. Whenever Miss Butler was on the floor I saw only her. 
Her dark eyes, her heavy shining hair, the inexpressible ease of 
her motions, her suimy smile, — ^that combination of graces 
and manners which makes what we call womanliness, — fasci- 
nated me, and inspired me with just as much love as it is pos- 
sible for a boy to entertain. I am sure no girl of my own age 
could have felt toward her as I did. I should have been 
angry with any boy who felt toward her thus, and equally 
angry with any boy who did not admire her as much, or who 
should doubt, or undertake to cheapen, her charms. How can 
I question that it was the dawn within me of the grand passion 
I apprehension of personal and spiritual fitness for company 
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knuhip? Pne as childhood, iiuqpired by penonal Iovdines% 
dothing its object with all angelic perfections, this boj-lova 
for a woman has alwajrs been to me the subject of pathetic 
admiration, and has proved that the sweetest realm of love is 
untainted by any breath of sense. 

There was a blind sort of wish widiin me for possessioop 
even at this early age, and I amused the lady by giving utter- 
ance to my feelings. Wearied with the dancing she took my 
hand and led me to a retired seat, where we had a delightful 
chat. 

''I think yon were bom too soon,'' I said to her, still ding- 
ing to her hand, and looking my admiration. 

^'Oh 1 if I had been bom later," she replied, "I should not 
be here. I should be a little girl somewhere.'' 

'' I don't diink I should love you if you were a little girl," I 
responded. 

''Then peifaaps yon were not bom soon enou{^" she sug- 
gested 

*^ But if I had been bom sooner I shouldn't be here now,' 
Isaid. 

''Thafs true," said die lady, ''and diat would be very bad, 
wouldn't it?" 

"Yes, ever so bad," I said. "I wouldn't miss being here 
with yon for a hundred dollars." 

The mode in which I had undertaken to measure the pleas- 
ure of her sodety amused Miss Butler very much ; and as I felt 
that the sum had not impressed her sufficiently, I added fifty 
to it At this she laughed heartily, and said I was a strange 
boy, a statement which I received as pleasant flattery. 

"Did you ever hear of the princess who was put to sleep for 
a hundred years and kept yoimg and beautiful through it a^ ? " 
I inquired. 

"Yes." 

"Well, I wish Mr. Bird were an enchanter, and would pnt 
you to deep until I get to be a man," I said. 

"Bat then I couldn't see you for ten years," she replied. 
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'^Oh dear 1 ' I exdaimed, '< it seems to be all wrong/' 

^ Welly my boy, there are a great many things in the world 
diat seem to be all wrong. It is wrong for you to talk such 
nonsense to me, and it is wrong for me to let you do it, and we 
will not do wrong in this way any more. But I like you, and 
we will be good friends always." 

Thus saying, my love dismissed me, and went back among 
the boys ; but little did she know how sharp a pang she left in 
my heart The forbidden subject was never mentioned again, 
and like other boys under similar circumstances, I survived. 

There was one boy besides myself who enacted the part of 
an observer during that evening. He was a new boy, who had 
entered the school only a few days before myself He was from 
the city, and looked with hearty contempt upon the whole 
entertainment He had made no friends during the fortni^t 
which had passed since he became an occupant of Ihe Bird's 
Nest His haughty and supercilious ways, his habit of finding 
fiudt with the school and everything connected with it, hii 
overbearing treatment of the younger boys, and his idle habit* 
had brought upon him the disUke of all the fellows. His name 
was Frank Andrews, though for some reason we never called 
him by his first name. He gave us all to understand that he wi^ 
a gentleman's son, that he was rich, and, particularly, that hn 
was in the habit of doing what pleased him and nothing else. 

He was dressed better than any of the other boys, 9sA 
carried a watch, the chain of which he took no pains to coi^ 
ceaL During all the evening he stood here and there about 
the rooms, his arms folded, looking on with his critical eyes and 
cynical smile. Nobody took notice of him, and he seemed 
to be rather proud of his isolation. I do not know why he 
should have spoken to me, for he was my senior, but toward 
die dose of the evening he came up to me and said in hii 
patronizmg way : 

"Well, little chap, how do you like it ?" 

" Oh I I think it's beautiful," I replied. 

'' D0 you I That's because you're green," said Andxewa. 
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*'Ji itf I responded, imitating his tone. ''Then they're 
an green — Mr. Bird and alL'' 

'^There's where you're right, little chap/' said he. "They 
ar4 all green — ^Mr. Bird and alL" 

''Miss Butler isn't green," I asserted stoutly. 

"Ohl isfi^i she?" exclaimed Andrews, with a degree ol 
sarcasm in his tone that quite exasperated me. " Oh, no I Miss 
Butler isn't green of course," he continued, as he saw my face 
reddening. ''I^e's a duck — so she is I so she is I and if you 
are a good little boy you shall waddle around with her some 
time, so you shall 1 " 

I was so angry that I am sure I should have struck him if 
^e had been out of doors, regardless of his superior size and 
age. I turned sharply on my heel, and, retiring to a comer 
of the room, glared at him savagely, to his veiy great amuse- 
ment 

It was at this moment that the bell rang for bed ; and receiv- 
ing, one after another, the kisses of Mr. and Mrs. Bird, and 
bidding the guests a good-nig^t, some of whom were departing 
iriiile others remained, we went to oar roomi.' 
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CHAPTER V. 
ram msciplini or ths bieid's nest as illvstbated bt twi9 

STARTLING PUBLIC TRIALS. 

Scarcely less interesting than the exercises of reception- 
evening were those of the '' family meeting/' as it was called, 
which was always held on Sunday. This fiunily meeting was 
one of the most remarkable of all the institutions of The Bird's 
Nest It was probably more influential upon us than even the 
attendance at church, and our Bible lessons there, which occurred 
on the same day, for its aim and its result were the application 
of the Christian rule to our actual, every-day conduct 

I attended the fiunily meeting which was held on my first 
Sunday at the school with intense interest I suspect, indeed, 
that few more interesting and impressive meetings had ever 
been held in the establishment 

After we were all gathered in the hall, indudmg Mrs. Bird 
and the teachers, as well as the master, Mr. Bird looked kindly 
out upon us and said : 

^'Well, bo3rs, has anything happened during the week that 
we ought to discuss to-day? Is the school going along all 
right ? Have you any secrets buttoned up in your jackets that 
you ought to show to me and to the school ? Is there any* 
thing wrong going on which will do harm to the boys ? " 

As Mr. Krd spoke, changing the form of his question 
so as to reach the consciences of his boys from different direc* 
tions, and get time to read their faces, there was a dead siSence. 
When he paused, every boy felt that his face had been shrewdly 
read and was stiU under inspection. 

^'Yes, there is something wrong : I see it," said Mr. Bird 
"^ I see it in several faces ; but Tom Kendrick can tell us just 
i 
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irtiat it is. And he wiU td. as just yitaX it is, for Tom Ken 
drick never lies.'' 

All eyes were instantly tanted on Tom, a blushingi frank-faced 
boy of twelve. Close beside him sat Andrews, the new boy, 
who had so roused my anger on Friday ni^^t His face wore 
die same supercilious, contemptuous expression that it wore 
ttiat nif^t The whol* proceeding seemed to impress him 
as unworthy even the toleration of a gentleman's son, y^.t I felt 
stu-e that he would be in some way implicated in Tom Ken- 
drick's revelations. Indeed, there was, or I thou^t there was 
a look of conscious guilt on his face and the betrayal of 
excitement in his eye, when Tom rose to respond to Mr. Birf s 
bidding. 

Tom hesitated, evidently very unwilling to begin. He 
looked blushingly at Mrs. Bird and the teachers, then looked 
down, and tried to start, but his tongue was dry. 

" Well, Tom, we are all ready to hear you," said Mr. Bird. 

After a little stammering, Tom pronounced the name of 
Andrews, and told in simple, straightforward language, how 
he had been in the habit of relating stories and using words 
which were grossly immodest ; how he had done this repeatedly 
in his hearing and against his protests, and furthermore, how 
he had indulged in this language in the presence of smaller 
bojTS. Tom also testified that other boys besides himself had 
warned Andrews that if he did not mend his habit he would be 
reported at the family meeting. 

There was the utmost silence in the room. The dropping 
of a pin could have been heard in any part of ft, for, while the 
whole school disliked Andrews, hb arrogance had impressed 
them, and they felt that he would be a hard boy to deal widi. 
I watched alternately &e accuser and the accused, and I 
trembled in every nerve to see the passion depicted on the fea- 
tures of the latter. His face became pale at first — deathly pale 
—then livid and pinched — and then it burned with a hot flame 
of shame and anger. He sat as if he were expecting tht 
roof to fall, and were bracing himself to resist the shock. 
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When Tom took his feat Andrews leaned towaid him and 
mattered something in his ear. 

'^ What does he say to you, Tom ?" inquired Mr. Bird. 

^ He says he'll flog me for telling,** answered Tom. 

<< We will attend to that," said Mr. Bird. "But first let na 
hear firom others about this matter. Has any other boy heard 
diis foul language ? Henry Hulm, can you tell us anything?" 

Heniy was another boy who always told the truth; and 
Henry's testimony was quite as positive as Tom's, though it 
was given with even more reluctance. Other bojrs testified in 
confirmation of the report of Tom and Henry, until, in th^ 
opinion of the school, Andrews was shamefiilly guilty of the mat 
ter charged upon him. I was quite ignorant of the real char- 
•icter of the offense, and wondered whether hb calling Miss 
Sutler a duck was in the line of his sin, and whether my testis 
mony to the fact was called for. No absurdity, such as this 
would have been, broke in upon the earnest solemnity of the 
occasion, however, and the house was silent until Mr. Bird said : 

"What have you to say for yourseU^ Andrews?" 

The boy was no whit humbled. Revenge was in his heart 
and defiance in hb eye. He looked Mr. Bird boldly in the 
(ace ; his lips trembled, but he made no reply. 

"Nothing?" Mr. Bird's voice was severe this time, and 
rang like a trumpet 

Andrews bit his lips, and blurted out : "I think it is mean 
for one boy to tell on another." 

"I don't," responded Mr. Bird; "but I'll teU you what is 
mean : it is mean for one boy to pollute another — ^to fill his i 
mind with words and thoughts that make him mean; and I 
should be sorry to believe that I have any other boy in school 
who is half as mean as you are. If there is anydiing to be 
said about mean boys, you are not the boy to say it" 

At first, I confess that I was quite inclined to sympathize 
with the lad in his view of the dishonor of "telling on" a boy, 
notwidistanding my old grudge ; but my judgment went widi 
the majority at last 
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Mr. Bird laid that, as there were several new bojTS in the school 
it would be best, perhaps, to talk over this matter of reporting 
one anothei^s bad conduct to him and to the schooL 

** When boys first come here," said Mr. Bird, '< they invariably 
have those false notions of honor which lead them to cover up 
all the wrong-doings of their mates ; but they lose them just as 
soon as they find themselves responsible for the good order of 
our little community. Now we are all citizens of this little town 
of Hillsborough, in which we live. We have our own tovm 
authorities and our magistrate, and we are all interested in the 
good order of the village. Suppose a man should come here 
to live who is in the habit of robbing hen-roosts, or setting 
bams on fire, or getting drunk and beating his wife and chil« 
dren : is it a matter of honor among those citizens who behave 
themselves properly to shield him in his crimes, and refirain 
from speaking of him to the authorities ? Why, the thing is 
absurd. As good citizens — as honorable citizens — ^we must re- 
port this man, for he is a public enemy. He is not only dan- 
gerous to us, but he is a disgrace to us. So long as he is per- 
mitted to live among us, unreproved and uncorrected, every man 
in the community familiar with his misdeeds is, to a certain ex- 
tent, responsible for them. Very well : we have in this house 
a little republic, and if you can learn to govern yotu-selves here, 
and to take care of the enemies of the order and welfare of the 
school, you will become good citizens, prepared to perform the 
duties of good citizenship. I really know of nothing more de- 
moralizing to a boy, or more ruinous to a school, than that 
false sense of honor which leads to the covering up of one an- 
other's faults of conduct" 

Mr. Bird paused, and, fixing his eye upon Andrews, who had 
not once taken his eye from him, resumed : '^ Now here is « 
lad who has come to us from a good family ; and they have 
sent him here to get him away from bad influences and bad 
companio]]^ He comes into a community of boys who are 
tiying to lead good lives, and instead of adopting the spirit ol 
the school, and trying to become one with us, he still holds thff 
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^mit of the bad companions of his previous life, and goes per* 
cistently to work to make all around him as impure and base 
as himselfl Nearly all these boys have mothers and sisters, 
iHio would be pained almost to distraction to leam that here, 
iq>on these pure hiUs^ they are drinking in social poison with 
every breath. How am I to guard you from this evil if I do 
not know of it? How can I protect you from harm if you 
ihield the boy who harms you ? There is no mischief of which a 
boy is capable that will not breed among you like a pestilence 
if yoa cover it ; and instead of sending you back to your homes 
at last with healthy bodies and healthy minds and pure spirits, 
I shall be obliged, with shame and tears, to return you soiled 
and spotted and diseased. Is it honorable to protect crime ? 
Is it honorable to shield one who dishonors and damages you ? 
Is it honorable to disappoint your parents and to cheat me? 
Is it honorable to permit these dear little fellows to be spdled, 
n^en the wicked lad who is spoiling them is allowed to go free 
of arrest and conviction ? " 

Of course I cannot pretend to reproduce the exact words in 
which Mr. Bird clothed his little argumentative address. I was 
oo young at the time to do more than apprehend the meaning of 
it : and the words that I give are mainly remembered from rep- 
etitions of the same argument in the years that followed. The 
axgument and the lesson, however, in their substance and prac« 
tical bearings, I remember perfectly. 

Continuing to speak, and releasing Andrews from his regard 
for a moment, Mr. Bird said : '' I want a vote on this question. 
I desire that you all vote with perfect freedom. If you are not 
thoroughly convinced that I am right in this matter, I wish you 
to vote against me. Now all those boys who believe it to be 
an honorable thing to report the persistently bad conduct of a 
schoolmate will rise and stand.'' 

Every boy except Andrews rose, and with bead erect stood 
iquardy upon his feet The culprit looked from side to ade 
irith a sneer upon his lip, that hardened into the old curl ol 
Mance as he turned his eyes upon Mr. Bird's &ce again. 
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^ Voy weU,** said Mr. Bird, ''now sit dowii» and remembei 
that you are making rules for the government of yourselves. 
This question is settled for this term, and there is to be no 
complaint hereafter about what you bojrs call ''telling on one 
another." I do not wish yon to come to me as tattlers. In- 
deed, I do not wish you to come to me at alL If any boy 
does a wrong which I ought to know, you are simply to teU 
him to report to me what he has done, and if he and I cannot 
settle the matter together I will call upon jrou to help us. 
There will be frictions and vexations among forty boys; I 
know that, and about these I wish to hear nothing. Settle 
these matters among yourselves. Be patient and good-natured 
with each other; but all those things that interfere with tibe 
order, purity, and honor of the school — all those things that 
refuse to be corrected — must be reported. I think we under- 
stand one another. The school is never to suffer in order to 
save the exposure and punishment of a wrong-doer. 

" As for this boy, who has offended the school so grossly 
and shown so defiant a spirit, I propose, with the private as- 
sistance of the boys who have testified against him, to make 
out a literal report of his foul language and forward it to his 
mother, while at the same time I put him into the stage-coach 
and send him home.** 

It was a terrible judgment, and I can never forget die pa^ 
sion depicted upon Andrews^ figure as he comprehended it He 
seemed like one paralyzed. 

" Every boy,'' said Mr. Bird, "who is in fiuror of this punish- 
ment win hold up his right hand." 

Two or three hands started to go up among the smaller boys, 
but as their owners saw that they had no support, they were drawn 
down again. Four or five of the bojrs were in tears, and dear 
Mr. Bird's eyes were fiilL He gathered at a glance the mean- 
ing of the scene, and was much moved. "Well, Tom Ken- 
drick, yon were the first to testify against him; what have you 
to say against this punishment?" 

Tom rose with his lips trembling, and every nerve fidl of 
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excitement '^Please, sir/' said Tom, '< I should like to havi 
you give Andrews another diance. I think ifs an awful thing 
to send a boy home without giving him more than one chance." 

Tom sat down and blew his nose veiy loud, as a measure of 
reliefl 

I watched Andrews with eager eyes during the closing pas- 
sages of his trial When Tom rose on behalf of the whole 
school to plead for him — ^that he might have one more chance 
— the defiant look faded fix>m his face, and he gave a convulsive 
gulp as if his heart had risen to his throat and he were struggling 
ta keep it down. When Tom sat down, Andrews rose upon his 
feet and staggered and hesitated for a moment; then, overcome 
by shame, grief and gratitude, he ran rather than walked to 
idiere Mrs. Bird was sitting near her husband, and with a wild 
burst of hysterical sobbing threw himself upon his knees, and 
buried his face in the dear motherly lap that had comforted so 
many boyish troubles before. The appeal from man to woman 
—from justice to mercy — ^moved by the sympathy of the bojrs, 
was the most profoundly touching incident I had ever witnessed, 
and I wept almost as heartily as did Andrews himseU In 
truth, I do not think there was a dry eye in the room. 

'^ Tom," said Mr. Bird, '' I think you are right You have 
helped me, and helped us alL The lad ought to have another 
chance, and he shall have one if he desires it The rest of 
diis matter you can safely leave to Mrs. Bird and myself Now 
remember that this is never to be alluded to. If the lad remains 
and does ri^t, or tries to do right, he is to be received and cher- 
ished by you alL No one of us is so perfect that he does not 
need the charity of his fellows. If Andrews has bad habits, 
yoo must help him to overcome them. Be brothers to him in 
aU your future intercourse, as you have been here to-day ; and 
as we have had business enough for one family meedng, you 
ftiay pass out and leave him with us." 

<^ Gorry 1 ^ exclaimed Jack Linton, wiping his eyes and wring- 
ing his handkerchief as he left the door, " wasn't that a freshet 7 
WittMt time I evas saw in Hillsborough" 
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Bat die boys were not in a jesting moody and Jackf 8 droUerief 
were not received with the usual favor. Every tfaouf^tfol smd 
sympathetic lad retired with a tableau on his memoiy never to be 
fozgotteii — a benignant man looking tearfully and most affec- 
tionately upoL him, and a sweet-fiured, large-hearted woman 
pillowing in her lap the head of a kneeling boy, ^idiose destiny 
for all the untold and unguessed ages was to be decided there 
and then. 

It was more than an hour before we saw anything of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bird When they issued from their retirement they 
were accompanied by a boy who was as great a stranger to 
himself as he was to the schooL Conquered and humUed, 
looking neither to the right nor the left, he sought his room, 
and none of us saw his fisu^e until the school was called together 
on Monday morning. His food was borne tohisroom by Mrs. 
Bird, who in her own way counseled and comfortedhim, and pre- 
pared him to encounter his new relations with the institution. 
The good, manly hearts of the hoys never manifested their 
quality more strikingly than when they undertook on Monday 
to help Andrews into his new life. The obstacles were all taken 
out of his path — obstacles which his own spirit and life had 
planted — and without a taunt, or a sli^t, or a manifestation 
of revenge in any form, he was received into the brother- 
hood. 

On Monday evening we were somewhat surprised to see him 
appear, dressed in his best, his hands nicely gloved, making hit 
way across the village green. No one questioned him, and all 
understood the case as he turned in at the gate which led to the 
home of the village minister. 

When any lad had behaved in an unseemly manner at church, 
it was Mr. Krd's habit to compel him to dress himself for a call, 
and visit the pastor with an apology for his conduct '< It is not 
a punishment, my boy," Mr. Bird used to say, '' but it is what 
one gentleman owes to another. Any boy who so bx forgets 
his manners as to behave improperly in the presence of a deigy* 
ioan whose ministrarion he is attending owes him an apologjri 
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if he proposes to be considered a gendeman ; and be most 
make it| or be cannot associate with me or my school'' 

In this case be bad made conformity to bis rule a test of die 
genuineness of the hofs penitencci and a trial of his newly-pro« 
liessed loyalty. The trial was a severe one, but the result grati- 
fied all the boys as much as it did dear Mr. and Mrs. Bird. 

I was veiy much excited by the esqposure of Andrews, and 
put a good many serious questions to myself in regard to mf 
own conduct The closing portion of the Sunday evening on 
idiich the event occurred was spent by several boys and myself 
in our rooms. We were so near each other that we could easily 
converse through the open ^oots^ and I was full of questions. 

<< What do you think Mr. Bud will do with Andrews?'' I in- 
quired of Jack Linton. 

*' Oh, nothing : he's squelched," said Jack. 

<< I should think he would punish him," I said, '< for I know 
Mr. Bird was angiy." 

^' Yes," responded Jack, <' the old fellow fires up sometimes 
like everything; but you can't flail a boy ^en he's got his 
head in a woman's lap, can you, you little coot?" 

'^ That's the way my mother alwajrs flailed me, any way," I 
said, at which Jack and all the boys gave a great laugh. 

<< flailing," said Jack, taking up a moralizing strain, when 
the lau^ was over, 'Mon't pay. Thelastschool I went to be* 
Cdtc I came here was fiill of no end of flailing. There gets to 
be a sort of sameness about it after a while. Confound that 
old ruler 1 I used to get it about eveiy day — three or four 
idiacks on afellow's hand; first it stung and then it was numb ; 
and it always made me mad, or else I didn't care. There isn't 
quite so much sameness about a raw-hide, for sometimes you 
catch it on your legs and sometimes on your shoulders, but 
fliere gets to be a sort of sameness about that too. But here 
b thb school 1 My 1 You never know whaf s coming. Say, 
boys, do yon remember that day wheni was making sucharow 
out in the yard, how Mr. Krd made me take a fish-horn, txA 
How it at oich comer of the church on die green?" 
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The boys lanj^ed, and Henry Hnlm said : ^' Yea, Jack, b«t 
yott liked that better dian that other punishment when he tent 
you out into the grove to yell for diree-quarters of an hoar." 

<<ril bet Idid," responded Jack. ^ I got so hoarse t^ time 
I couldn't speak the truth for a week, but thatf s enough better 
diaa meditating. If there's anjrthing I hate if s meditating on 
my misdemeanors and things, kneeling before a tree by the 
nde of the road, like a great heathen luny. I suppose half the 
people thought I was praying like an old Pharisee. Grorry 1 
If the minister had found me there I believe he'd have kneeled 
right by the side of a fellow ; and wouldn't that have been a 
pretty show I Did any of you ever hug a tree for an hour? " 

None of them ever did. ** If s awful tiresome," continued 
J jck, upon whose punishments Mr. Krd seemed to have exer- 
cised all his ingenuities. " If s awful tiresome and it isn't a bit 
interesting. If it was only a birch-tree a fellow might amuse 
himself gnawing the bark, but mine was a hemlock with an ant- 
heap at the bottom. Oh I I tell you, my stockings wuited 
tending to when I got through : more ants in 'em than you 
could count in a week. Got a littie exercise out of it, though 
— fighting one foot with the other. After all if s better than it 
is when there's so much sameness. If s toug^ enough idien 
you are at it, but it doesn't make you mad, and if s funny to 
think of afterwards. I tell you, old Bird—'' 

'^Orderl Orderl Order I" came fix)m all the boys within 
hearing. 

"Well, whafs broke now?** inquired Jack. 

"There isn't any Old Bird, in tiie establishment,** said one 
cf them. 

"Mr. Bird, tiien. Confound yoo, you*ve put me out I for- 
get what I was going to say.*' 

Here I took the opportunity to inquire iriiether any sins of 
die bojTS were punishable by " flailing.** 

"Yes,*' replied Jack, "big lying and tobacca Unless a Id. 
low breaks right in two m the middle, as Andrews did to^y, 
he^d better make his will before he does anytiung witii eitiicr o( 
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on. Old Krd — ^Mr. Biid, I meanr-^n't stand die weakefl 
sort €A a cigar ; and look here, Arthur Bonnicastle^ (suddenly 
taming to me), ^'you're a little blower, and you'd better hold 
op. If yoQ don't, you'll find out whether Uiere's any flailing 
done here." 

The conversation went on, but I had lost my interest in it 
The possibility of being punished filled me with a vague alarm. 
It was the first time I had ever been diaracterized as '^a little 
blower," but my sober and conscientious chum had plainly told 
me of my fault, and I knew that many statements which I had 
made during my short stay in the school would not bear exami- 
nation. I resolved within myself that I would reform, but the 
next day I forgot my resolution, and the next, and the next, 
imtil, as I afterwards learned, my w(»ds were good for nothing 
among the bojrs as vouchers for the truth. I received my cor- 
rection in due time, as my narrative will show. 

My readers will have seen already that The Bird's Nest was 
not very much like other schools, though I find it difficult to 
dioose firom the great variety of incidents with which my mem- 
oiy is crowded those which will best illustrate its peculiarities. 
The largest liberty was given to us, and we were simply respon- 
sible for the manner in which we used it We had the fireedom 
fsi long distances of road and wide spaces of field and forest 
Indeed, there was no limit fixed to our wanderings, except the 
limit of time. There were no feuds between the town-bo3rs 
and the schooL It was not uncommon to see them at our 
receptions, and everybody in Hillsborough was glad when The 
Bird's Nest was fnlL 

During the first week of my active study I got very tired, and 
after the violent exercise of tiie play-ground I often found my- 
self so much oppressed by the desire for sleep that it was 
simply impossible for me to hold up my head It was on one 
fuch occasion thai my sleepy eyes caught the wide-awake 
^ance of Mr. Bird, and the beckoning motion of his finger. I 
went to his side, and he lifted me to his knee. Pillowing my 
head upon his broad breast, I went to sleep ; and thus holdin| 
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me widi his strong ami he went on with the daties of fSbm 
ichooL ^Aerwardsi when rimilarly oppressed, or when lan- 
guid with indisposition, I song^t the same resting-place many 
times, and was never refosed. A scene like this was not an 
uiconmion one. It stirred neither surprise nor mirth amonf 
the hoys. It fitted into the life of the fiunily so naturally that 
it never occasioned remark. 

It must have been three weeks or a nxmth after I entered 
the school that, on a rainy holiday, as I was walking througfa 
one of the halls alone, I was met by two bojrs who ordered me 
peremptorily to '^ halt" Both had staves in their hands, taller 
than themselves, and one of them addressed me with the words : 
'' Arthur Bonnicastle, yon are arrested in the name of The 
Hi^ Society of Inquiry, and ordered to appear before diat 
august tribunal, to answer for jrour sins and misdemeanors. 
Right about face!" 

The movement had so much the air of mystery and romance 
that I was about equally pleased and scared. Marching be- 
tween the two officials, I was led directly to my own room, 
which I was surprised to find quite full of boys, all of whom 
were grave and silent I looked fix)m one to another, puzzled 
beyond expression, though I am sure I preserved an unruffled 
manner, and a confident and even smiling &ce. Indeed, I 
supposed it to be some sort of a lark, entered upon for passing 
away the time while confined to the house. 

''We have secured the offender," said one of my captors, 
^ and now have the satisfaction of presenting him before this 
honorable Society." 

*' The prisoner will stand in the middle of the room, and 
look at me," said the presiding officer, in a tone of dignified 
severity. 

I was accordingly marched into the middle of the room and 
left alone, where I stood with folded arms, as became the grand 
•ccasion. 

'^ Arthur Bonnicastle," said the officer before mentioned, 
^joa are brou^t before The High Society of Inquiry on a 
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diaige of telling so many lies that no dependence whatevef 
can be placed upon your words. What have you to reply to 
tiiis charge. Are you guilty or not guilty ? " 

^I am not guilty. Who sa3rs I am?" I exclaimed indig- 
nantly. 

'^ Henry Hulnii advance 1 " said the officer. 

Henry rose, and walking by me, took a position near the 
c^Scer, at the head of the room. 

'^ Henry Hulm, you will look upon the prisoner and teU the 
Society whether you know him/' 

'* I know him welL He is my chum," replied Henry. 

<* What is his general character ? " 

'< He is bright and very amiable." 

" Do you consider him a boy of truth and veracity?" 

"I do not" 

'' Has he deceived you ? " inquired the officer. '^ If he hasy 
please to state the occasion and circumstances." 

<< No, your Honor. He has never deceived me. I always 
know when he lies and when he speaks the truth." 

'* Have you ever told him of his crimes, and warned him to 
desist from them ?" 

" I have," replied Henry, "many times." 

" Has he shown any disqposition to mend ?" 

" None at all, your honor." 

"What is the character of his fsdsehood?" 

" He tells," replied Henry, " stunning stories about himseUl 
Great things are alwa3rs happening to him, and he is always 
performing the most wonderful deeds." 

I now began with great shame and confusion to realize that 
I was to be exposed to ridicule. The tears came into my eyes 
and dropped from my cheeks, but I would not yield to die im- 
pulse either to cry or to attempt to fly. 

"Will jTOu give us some specimens of his stories ?" said tli« 



^ I will," responded Henry, "but I can do it best by asking 
Urn questions." 
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^ Veiy wen,'' said the officer, with a polite bow. ^PiirsiM 
Ibe course you think best * 

** Artfaiir/' said Henry, addressing me directly, " did yott evef 
tell me that, when you and your father were on the way to 
this school, your horse went so fast that he ran down a black 
fox in the middle of the road, and cut off his taflwith the wheel 
•flfae chaise^ and that you sent that tail home to one of your 
sisters to wear in her winter hat ? " 

'< Yes, I did," I responded, with my hcit flaming and painful 
with shame. 

''And did your said horse really run down said fox in the 
middle of said road, and cut off said tail ; and did you send 
home said tail to said sister to be worn in said hat?" inquired 
the judge, with a low, grum voice. '' The prisoner win answer 
ao that all can hear." 

** No," I replied, and, looking for some justification of my 
stoxy, I added: ''but I did see a black fox — a real black fox, 
as plain as day I " 

" Oh ! Oh I Oh t " ran around the room in chorus. " He 
did see a black fox, a real black fox, as plain as day 1 " 

"The witness win pursue his inquiries," said the officer. 

"Arthur," Henry continued, "did you or did you not teH 
me that when on the way to this school you overtook Mr. and 
Mrs. Bird in their wagon, that you were invited into the wagon 
by Mrs. Bird, and that one of Mr. Bird's horses chased a calf 
on the road, caught it by the ear and tossed it over the fence 
and broke its leg?" 

"I s'pose I did," I said, growing desperate. 

'^ And did said horse really chase said cali^ and catch him by 
said ear, and toss him over said fence, and break said leg ? " m- 
quired the officer. 

" He didn't catch him by the ear," I replied doggedly, " but 
he really did chase a cal£" 

"Ohl Ohl Ohl" chimedin the chorus. "He didn't catch 
him by the ear, but he really did chase a calf 1 " 

"Witness," said the officer, "you wiU pursue your inquiriesw" 
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^ Ardrar, did yoa or did you not tell mei" Hemy went on, 
^ that you have an old friend who is soon to go to sea, and that 
lie has promised to bring you a male and female monkey, a 
male and female bird of paradise, a barrel of pineapples, and a 
Shetland pony?" 

'* It doesn't seem as if I told you exactly that," I replied. 

''Did you or did you not tell him so?" said the officer, ae- 
vcrely. 

** Perhaps I did," I responded. 

'' And did said friend, who is soon to go to said sea, really 
promise to bring you said monkeys, said birds of paradise, said 
pine-apples, and said pony ? " 

'' No," I replied, '' but I really have an old friend who is going 
10 sea, and he'll bring me anything I ask him to." 

''Oh! Oh! Oh!" swept round the room again. "He really 
has an old friend ffho is going to sea, and he'll bring him any- 
fting he asks him to." 

"Hubn, proceed with your inquiries," said the officer. 

" Did you or did you not," said Henry, turning to me again, 
"tell me that one day, when dining at your Aunt's, you saw a 
magic portrait of a boy upon the wall, that came and went, and 
came and went, like a shadow or a ghost ? " 

As Henry asked this question he stood between two windows, 
while the lower portion of hb person was hidden by a table be- 
hind which he had retired. His face was lighted by a half-smile, 
and I saw him literally in a frame, as I had first seen the pict- 
ure to which he alluded. In a moment I became oblivious to 
ever3rthing around me except Henry's face. The portrait was 
there again before my eyes. Every lineament and even the 
peculiar pose of the head were recalled to me. I was so much 
excited that it really seemed as if I were looking again upon the 
picture I had seen in Mrs. Sanderson's dining-room. Henry was 
disconcerted, and even distressed by my intent look. He was 
evidently afraid that the matter had been carried too far, and 
that I was growing wild with the strange excitement Endeavor- 
fang to recall me to myself he said in a tone of friendlinesai 
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^Did yoa or did yoa not tell me the story about tfaepcHtrai^ 
Arthur?" 

'< Yes,'' I responded, '* and it looked just like you. Oh I it 
did, it did, it did ! There — turn jrour head a little more that 
way — so I It was a perfect picture rf jrou, Henry. You nevef 
could imagine such a likeness." 

** You are a little blower, you are^" volunteered Jack lintooi 
from a comer, 

'' Order I Order ! Order 1 " swept around the room. 

" Did said portrait," broke in the voice of the officer, ^ come 
and go on said wall, like said shadow or said ^ost? " 

" It went but it didn't come," I replied^ with my eyes still 
fixed on Henry. 

''Oh! Oh! Oh!" resumed the chorus. <at went but it 
didn't come !" 

<<Please stand still, Henry! don't stir!" I said. ''I want 
to go nearer to it She wouldn't let me." 

I crept slowly toward him, my arms still folded. He grew 
pale, and all the room became stilL The presiding officer and 
the members of The Hi^ Society of Inquiry were getting 
scared. ''It went but it didn't come," I said. "This one 
comes but it doesn't go. I should like to kiss it" 

I put out my hands towards Henry, and he sank down be^ 
hind the table as if a g^ost were about to touch him. Tho 
illusion was broken, and I started as if awakened suddenly 
from a dream. Looking around upon the bojrs, and realizing 
what had been done and what was in progress, I went into a 
fit of hearty crying, that distressed them quite as much as my 
previous mood had done. Nods and winks passed firom one 
to another, and Hulm was told that no fiirther testimony was 
needed They were evidently in a hurry to conclude the casc^ 
and felt themselves cut short in their forms of proceeding. At 
this moment a strange silence seized the assembly. All eyes 
were directed toward the door, upon which my back waf 
tpmed. I wheeled around to find the cause of die intemip* 
tion. There, in the doorway towering above us all» and look 
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li^ qnesdoningly down upon the little assembly, stood Mr 
Krd. 

'' What does this mean ? " inquired the master. 

I flew to his side and took his hand The officer who had 
presided, being the largest boy, explained that they had been 
trying to break Arthur Bonnicastle of lying, and that they were 
about to order him to report to the master for confession and 
correction. 

Then Mr. Krd took a chair and patiently heard the whole 
story. 

Without a reproach, further than sa3dng that he thouj^t me 
much too young for experiments of tiie kind they had insti- 
tuted in the case, he explamed to them and to me the nature 
of my misdemeanors. 

''The boy has a great deal of imagination," he said, ''and a 
strong love of approbation. Somebody has flattered his power 
of invention, probably, and, to secure admiration, he has exer- 
cised it until he has acquired the habit of exaggeration. I 
doubt whether the lad has done much that was consciously 
wrong. It is more a fault of constitution and character than a 
sin of the will ; and now that he sees that he does not win 
admiration by telling that which is not true, he will become 
truthful. I am glad if he has learned, even by the severe 
means which have been used, that if he wishes to be loved and 
admired he must alwa3rs tell the exact truth, neither more nor 
less. If you had come to me, I could have told you all about 
the lad, and instituted a better mode of dealing with him. He 
has been through some sudden changes of late that have had 
flie natural tendency to exaggerate his fault But I venture to 
say that he is cured. Are n't you, Arthur?" And he stooped 
and lifted me to his face and looked into my eyes. 

" I don't think I shall do it any more," I said. 

Kdding the boys disperse, he carried me down stairs into his 
own room, and charged me with kindly counseL I went out 
from the interview humbled and without a revengeful tfaou^^t 
m my heart toward the bo}rs who had brought me to my triaL 
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I saw that theywere mjfriends, and I was detennined toprort 
niTself worthy of their friendship. 

Jack linton was waitbg for me on the piazza, and wished to 
eiq>lain to me that he hadn't anydung against me. *^l went id 
with the rest of 'em because diey wanted me to/' said Jack, 
^and because I wanted to see what it would be like; bul 
really, now, I don't object so much to blowing mysel£ There's 
a sort of sameness, you know, about alwa3rs telling the truth 
diat diere isn't about blowing, but it's the same thing with hash 
and bread and butter, and it seems to be necessary." 

I told him that I wasn't going to blow any more, and 
that I had arranged it all with Mr. Krd. He shook hands with 
me and then stooped down and whispered : ''You don't catch 
me trying any High old Society of Inquiries on a chap of 3roux 
size again." 

As soon as I setded into the routine of my sdiool life the 
weeks flew away so fast that they soon got beyond my count* 
ing. The term was long, but I was happy in my study, happy 
in my companionships, and happy in the love of Mr. and Mrs. 
Bird, and in their control and direction. I wrote letters home 
eveiy week, and received prompt replies from my &ther. The 
monthly missives to '' My dear Aunt," were regularly written, 
though I won no replies to them. I learned, however, thai 
Mr. Bird had received communications from her concerning 
m3rsel£ On one occasion she sent her love to me throuj^ 
him, and he delivered the message with an amused look in his 
eyes that puzzled me. 

The summer mondis passed away, and that great, m3rsterious 
change came on which reported the consummation of growth 
and maturity in the processes and products of the year. The 
plants that had toiled all summer, evolving flower and fruit, 
were soothed to sleep. The birds stopped singing lest they 
should waken them. The locusts by day and the crickets by 
night crooned their lullaby. A dreamy haze hung around the 
distant hills, and here and there a woodbine lighted its torch 
hi the darkening dingle, and the maples in mellow fire signalled 
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each other from hill to hilL The year had begun to die. 
There were chills at night and fevers by day, and stretches ol 
weird silence that impressed me more profoundly than I can 
possibly reveal It was as if the angels of the summer had fled 
at the first frost, and the angels of the autumn had come down, 
brii^ing with them a new set of spiritual influences that sad- 
dened while they sweetened every soul whose sensibilities were 
delicate enough to apprehend and receive them. 

During those days I felt my first twinges of genuine home- 
sickness. I was conscious that I had grown in body and mind 
during my brief absence ; and I wanted to show myself to the 
dear ones with whom I had passed my childhood. I imagined 
the interest with which they would listen to the stories of my 
life at school ; and I had learned enough of the world already to 
know that there was no love so sweet and strong as that which 
my home held for me. I had been made glad by my father's 
accounts of his modest prosperity. Work had been plenty and 
the pay was sure and sufficient The family had been redothed, 
and new and needed articles of furniture had been purchased. 

I wrote to Mrs. Sanderson and asked the privilege of going 
home to spend my vacation, and through my father's letters I 
learned that she would send for me. A week or more before 
the close of the term I received a note addressed to me in a 
hand-writing gone to wreck through disuse, from old Jenks. If 
I were to chsuucterize the orthography in which it was clothed, 
I should say it was eminently strong. I do not suppose it was 
intended to be blank verse, but it was arranged in discon- 
nected lines, and read thus : 

** Bring home your Attlni. 

<a itere boldly for the Troppicki. 

'* Desk and compiusei in the itable. 

'* When this jovl see bom this when this 70a see. 

** The sea roUs away and thare b no old wooman than, 

*• Where the qylay hreases blow. 

*' I shall come for ytm with the Shaae. 

^ Fkom an old Tair 

^ Thsofhilus Junqk? 
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This uniqae document was not committed to the flame% 
according to the directions of the writer. It was much torn 
IMredous for such a destiny, and was carefully laid away between 
the leaves of my Testament, to be revealed in this later time. 

The last evening of the term was devoted to a reception* 
Many parents of the boys who had come to take their darlings 
home were present ; and sitting in the remotest comer of the 
dandng-room, shrunken into the smallest space it was possible 
for him to occupy, was old Jenks, gazing enchanted upon such 
a scene as had never feasted his little gray eyes before. I had 
learned to dance, in a bo/s rollicking fashion, and during the 
nrhole evening tried to show off my accomplishments to my old 
triend. One after another I led ladies — ^middle-aged and young 
-to the floor, and discharged the courtesies of the time with 
all the confidence of a man of society. Occasionally I went to 
his side and asked him how he liked it 

'' It's great — its tremenduous," said Jenks. '' How do you 
dare to do it— ^? say!"saidhe, drawing me down to him by the 
lappel of my coat : '' Fve been thinking how Pd like to have 
the old woman on the floor, and see her tumble down once. I 
ain't no dancer, you know, but Td dance a regular break-down 
over her before I picked her up and set her on her pins again. 
Wouldn't it be fun to see her get up mad, and limp off into a 
comer?" 

I laughed at Jenks's fancy, and asked him what he thought of 
the last lady I danced with. 

<< She's a beauty," said Jenks« << I should like to sail with 
her—just sit ftid hold her hand and sail — sail away, and keep 
sailing and sailing and sailing." 

" I'm glad you like her," I said, ''for that is my lady-love. 
Thaf s Miss Butler." 

♦*You don't say!" exclaimed Jenks. "Well, you don't 
■lind what I say, do you ?** 

"Oh no," I said, "you're too old for her." 

"Well, yes, perhaps I am, but isn't she just— isn't she rathef 
—-that 18^ isn't she a bit too old for you?" 
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^ I ihaD be old enough for her by and hy^** I replied. 

'< Weill don't take to heart anything I say/' responded Jenks. 
^ I was only talking about sailing, any way. My mind is on the 
sea a good deal, you know. Now you go on with your danc- 
ings and don't mind me." 

The next morning there were all sorts of vehicles at the 
door. There were calls and farewells and kisses, and promises 
to write, and hurrahs, and all the incidents and excitements of 
breaking up. With a dozen kisses warm upon my cheeks, 
from teachers and friends, I mounted the chaise, and Jenks 
turned the old horse toward home. 

I suppose the world would not be greatly interested in the 
conversation between the old servant and the boy who that 
day drove from Hillsborough to Bradford. Jenks had been 
much moved by the scenes of the previous evening, and his mind, 
separated somewhat from the sea, out toward whose billowy 
freedom it had been accustomed to wander, turned upon 
women. 

<<I think a woman is a tremenduous being," said Jenks. 
^ When she's rig^t, she^s the rightest thing that floats. When 
she^s wrong, she^s the biggest nuisance that ploughs the sea, 
even if she's little and don't draw two feet of water. Perhaps 
it isn't just the thing to say to a boy like you, but you'U never 
wgeak of it, if I should tell you a little something?" 

'' Oh, never ! " I assured him. 

''Well, I 'spose I might have been a married man;" and 
Jenks avoided my eyes by pretending to discover a horse-shoe 
in the road. 

« You don't say so ! " I exclaimed in undisguised astonish- 
ment, for it had never occurred to me that such a man as Jenks 
could marry. 

"Yes, I waited on a girl once." 

** Was she beautiful ? " I inquired. 

''Well, I should say fair to middlmg," responded Jenk% 
pursing his lips as if determined to render a candid judgment 
"Fair to middling, barring a few freckles." 
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^Jkkt yoa didn't leave her fiv the freckles ?** I faid. 

<«No, I didn't leave her for die freckles. She was a gMd 
girly and I waited on her. It don't seem possible ncm, that 
I ever ra'aly waited on a girl, bat I did." 

<< And lAxy didn't you many her?" I inquired warmly. 

''It wasn't her fiuilt," said Jenks. ''She was a good girL" 
Then ifhj didn't you many her?" I insisted. 

''Welly there was another feUow got to hanging roimdi 
and — ^you know how such things go. I was busy, and— didn't 
'tend up very weU, I appose — and — she got tired waiting foe 
me— or something — and the odier fellow married her, but I've 
never blamed her. Sie's been scxry enooj^ I guess." 

Jenks gave a si(^ (rf* mingled regret and pity, and the subject 
was dropped. 

The lights were shining cheerfully in the windows as we 
drove into Bradford. When we came in si^t of my Other's 
house, Jenks exacted a pledge from me that all the confidences 
of the day which he had so freely reposed in me should never 
be divulged Arriving at the gate, I gave a wild whoop, 
which brought all the family to the docMr, and in a moment I 
was smothered widi welcome. 

Ah! what an evening was thatl What sad, sweet tears 
drop upon my paper as I recall it^ and remember that eveiy 
eye that sparkled widi greeting then has ceased to shine^ 
diat every hand that grasped mine is turned to dust, and thai 
all those loving spirits wait somewhere to welcome me home 
from the school irtiere I have been kept through sodi a longi 
cventfiil tern* 
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i WmCOME A ICSMBXR Or MRS. SANSIRSOK'S rAJOLY AND MATS 

A WONDERFUL YOYAGB WITH JENKS UPON THE ATLAS. 

At an early hour on the following mornings dressed in m} 
best, I went to pay my respects to Mrs. Sanderson at The 
Mansion. As I walked along OYer ^e ground stiffened with 
the autumn frost, wondering how ''my dear Aunt'' would 
''eceiYe me, it seemed as if I had lived half a lifetime since my 
father led me over the same road, on my first visit to the same 
lacty. I felt older and larger and more independent As 
I passed Mr. Bradford's house, I looked at the windows, hoping 
to see the little girl again, and feeling that in my holiday 
clothes I could meet her eyes unabashed. But she did not 
appear, nor did I get a sight of Mr. Bradford. 

The autumn was now in its glory, and, as I reached the 
summit of the hill, I could not resist the temptation to pause 
and look off upon the meadows and the distant coimtiy. 
I stood under a maple, full of the tender light of lemon-colored 
leaves, while my feet were buried among their fallen fellows 
with which the ground was carpeted. The sounds of the town 
reached my ears mellowed into music by the distance, the 
smoke fix)m a hundred chimneys rose straight into the sky, the 
river was a mirror for ever}rthing upon it, around it and above 
it, and all the earth was a garden of gigantic flowers. For that 
one moment my life was fiilL With perfect health in my 
veins, and all my sensibilities excited by the beauty before me, 
my joy was greater in living than any words can express 
Nothing but running, or shouting, or singing, or in some way 
violently spending the life Uius swelled to its flood, could give 
it fitting utterance ; but, as I was near The Mansion, all these 
irere denied me, and I went on, feeling that passing out of the 
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morning sunlight into a house would be like going into a 
prison. Before reaching the door I looked at the stable, and 
taw the old horse with his head out of one window, and Jenks's 
fiice occupying another. Jenks and the horse looked at one 
another and nodded, as much as to say : '' That is the little 
fellow we brought over from Hillsborough yesterday." 

That Mrs. Sanderson saw me under the tree, and watched 
eveiy step of my progress to the house, was evident, for when 
I mounted the steps, and paused between the sleeping lions, 
the door swung upon its hinges, and there stood the little old 
woman in the neatest of morning toilets. She had expected 
me, and had prepared to receive me. 

'' And how is Master Bonnicastle this pleasant morning ? ^ 
Hhe laid as I entered. 

I was prepared to be led mto any manifestation of respect 
•r affection which her greeting might suggest, and this cheery 
and flattering address moved me to grasp both her hand^ 
and tell her that I was very well and very happy. It did not 
move me to kiss her, or to expect a kiss from her. I had 
»ever been called ''Master'' Bonnicastle before, and the new 
title seemed as if it were intended so to elevate me as to place 
me at a distance. 

Retaining one of my hands, she conducted me to a large 
drawing-room, into which she had admitted the full glow of the 
morning light, and, seating me, drew a chair near to me for her- 
self irtiere she could look me squarely in the face. Then she 
led me into a talk about Mr. and Mrs. Bird, and my life at 
school She played the part of a listener well, and flattered 
me by her little comments, and her almost deferential attention. 
I do her the justTce to believe that she was not altogether play- 
ing a part, thoroughly pre-considered, for I think she was really 
interested and amused. My presence, and my report of what 
was going on in one little part of the great world which was so 
far removed from the pursuits of her lonely life, were refreshing 
influences. Seeing that she was really interested, my tongue 
ia& on without restraint, until I had told all I had to tett 
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ICanj times, irtien I found myself tempted to exaggeratei I 
checkei my vagrant speech with corrections and qualifications^ 
determined that my old fault should have no further sway. 

'^ Welly my boy/' she said at last, in a tone of great kindnesSi 
<* I find you much improved Now let us go up-stairs and sec 
what we can discover there." 

1 followed her up the dark old stairway into a chamber 
whose windows commanded a view of the morning sun and tkt 
town. 

" How lovely this is ! " I exclaimed. 

''You like it, then? " she responded with a gratified look. 

" Yes," I said, " I think it is the prettiest room I ever saw." 

''Well, Master Bonnicastle, this is your room. This new 
ps^per on the walls and all this new furniture I bought for you. 
Whenever you want a change firom your house, which you 
know is rather small and not exactly the thing for a young 
gentleman like you, you will find this room ready for you. 
There are the drawers for your linen, and there is the closet 
for your other clothes, and here is your mirror, and this is a 
pin-cushion which I have made for you with my own hands." 

She said this, walking firom one object named to another, 
until she had shown me all the appointments of the chamber. 

I was speechless and tearfiil with delight And this was all 
mine I And I was a young gentleman, with the prettiest room 
b the grandest house of Bradford at my command 1 It was 
fike a dream to me, bred as I had been in the strait sim- 
plicity of poverty. Young as I was, I had longed for just this 
—for something around me in my real life that should corre- 
spond with my dreams of life. Already the homely furniture d 
my father's house, and the life with which it was associated, 
seemed mean — almost wretched ; and I was distressed by my 
sympathy for those whom I should leave behind in rising to 
my new estate. By some strange intuition I knew that it would 
not do to speak to my benefactress of my love for my father. 
I was fiill of the thought that my love had been purchasedi 
tad fiuily paid for. I belonged to Mn. Sanderson. Sie wh^ 
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had expended so much money for me, without any reward, had 
a right to me, and all of my society and time diat she desired. 
If i^e had asked me to come to her house and make it my 
only home, I should have promised to do so without reserve, 
but she did not do this. She was too wise. She did not in- 
tend to exact anything from me; but I have no doubt that she 
took the keenest delight in witnessmg ^e operation and con* 
summation of her plans for gaining an ascendency over my 
affections, my will, and my life. 

Her revelations produced in me a strange disposition to 
silence which neither she nor I knew how to break. I was 
troubled with the fear that I had not expressed sufficient gratit- 
tttde for her kindness, yet I did not know how to say more 
AK length she said : ^'I saw you under the maple : what were 
y#«i thinking about there ? '' 

<' I was wondering if the world was not made in die £dl,'' I 
xf plied. 

"Ah?" 

"Yes," I contmued, "it seemed to me as if God must have 
St )od under that same maple-tree, when the leaves were chang- 
in Ij and saw that it was all veiy good." 

With something of her old asperity she said she wished my 
bi yish fancies would change as well as the leaves. 

" I cannot help having them," I replied, " but if you don't 
lil:e them I shall never speak of them again." 

" Now I tell you what I think," said s^e, assuming her pleas- 
ant tone again. " I think you would like to be left alone tot a 
Uttle while." 

" Oh ! I should like to be alone here in my own room evef 
so much ! " I responded. 

" You can sta!y here until dinner if you wish," she said, and 
then she bent down and kissed my forehead, and retired. 

I listened as she descended the stauB, and when I felt that 
she was far enough away, I rose, and carefully locked mydocnr. 
Then I went to the mirror to see whether I knew mjrself, and 
to find what there was in me that could be addressed as "Ma» 
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tery** or fl^ken of as '< a 3roung gendeman.'' Then I ransadLed 
the closet, and climbed to a h^h shelf in it, with the vague hope 
that the portrait which had once excited my curiosity was hid- 
den there. Finding nothing I had not previously seen, I went 
to the window, and sat down to think. 

I looked off upon the town, and felt myself lifted immeasura- 
bly above it and all its plodding cares and industries. This was 
mine. It had been won without an efifort It had come to me 
without a thought or a care. I believed there was not a boy in 
the ^ole town who possessed its equal, and I wondered what 
diere was in me that should call forth such munificence from 
my benefactress. If my good fortune as a boy were so great, 
what brilliant future awaited my manhood ? Then I thought of 
WlJ father, working humbly and patiently, day after day, for bread 
for his family, and of the tender love which I knew his heart held 
for me ; and I wondered why God should lay so heavy a burden 
vsgaa him and so marveloudy favor me. Would it not be mean 
to take this good fortune and sell my love of him and of home 
finr it? Oh ! if I could only bring them aU here, to share my 
sweeter lot, I should be content^ but I could not even speak of 
this to the woman who had bestowed it on me. 

It all ended in a sweet and hearty fit of ciying, in which I 
sobbed until the light faded out of my eyes, and I went to 
deep. I had probably slept two hours when a loud knock 
awakened me, and, staggering to my feet, and recognizing at 
last the new objects around me, I went to the door, and found 
Jenks, in his white apron, who told me that dinner was waiting 
for me. I gave a hurried glance at the mirror and was startled 
to find my eyes still red ; but I could not wait. As he made 
way for me to pass down before him, he whispered : '' Come 
to the stable as soon as you can after dinner. The atlas and 
compasses are ready." 

I remembered then that he had borrowed the former of me 
(m the way home, and secreted it under the seat of the chaise. 

Mrs. Sanderson was already seated when I entered thi 
dining-room. 
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** Your eyes are red," she said quickly. 

** I have been asleep, I think," I responded. 

Jenks mumbled something, and commenced growling. Hii 
mistress regarded me closely, but thought best not to push in- 
quiries further. 

Conversation did not promise to be lively, especially in the 
presence of a third party, between whom and myself there 
existed a guilty secret which threatened to sap the peace of th^ 
establishment 

At length I said : <<0h! I did not think to tell you anything 
about my chum.'' 

''What is his name?" she inquired. 

** His name is Henry Hulm," I replied ; and then I went on 
at length to describe his good qualities and to teU what ex« 
cellent friends we had been. ** He is not a bit like me," I 
said, '' he is so steady and quiet" 

<< Do you know an)rthing about his people ? " inquired the 
lady. 

** No, he never sajrs an3rthing about them, and I am afraid 
he is poor," I replied. 

''How does he dress ?" 

"Not so well as I do^ but he is the neatest and carefriUesC 
boy in the school'' 

"Perhaps you would like to invite Imn here to spend your 
vacation with you, when you come home again," she suggested 

" May I ? Can I ?" I eagerly inquired. 

" Certainly. If he is a good, respectable boy, and you woula 
like him for a companion here, I should be delighted to have 
you bring him." 

" Oh ! I thank you : I am so glad ! Fm sure he'll come, and 
he can sleep in my room with me." 

" That will please you veiy much, will it not ? " and the lady 
smiled with a lively look of gratification. 

I look back now with mingled pity of my simple self and 
admiration of the old lady who thus artfrilly wove her toOt 
about me. She knew she must not alarm my fath^, or ini- 
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piiion me, or faSL to make me happy in the gilded tap she had 
■eC for me. All her work npon me was that of a thorough 
artist What she wanted was to sever me and my S3rmpath> 
from my father and his home, and to make herself and hei 
house the center of my life. She saw that my time would past 
slowly if I had no companion ; and Henry's coming would be 
likely to do more than an3rthing to hold me. My pride would 
certainly move me to bring him to my room, and she would 
manage the rest 

After dinner, I asked liberty to go to the staUe. I was fond 
of horses and all domestic animals. I made my request in the 
presence of Jenks, and that whimsical old hypocrite had the 
hardihood to growl and grumble and mutter as if he regarded 
the presence of a boy in the stable as a most offensive intru- 
sion upon his special domain. I could not comprehend such 
duplicity, and looked at him inquiringly. 

" Don't mind Jenks," said Madame : " he's a fooL" 

Jenks went growling out of the room, but, as he passed m<t, 
I cau^t the old cunning look in his little eyes, and followed 
him. When the door was closed he cut a pigeon-wing, and 
ended by throwing one foot entirely over my head. Then he 
whispered : ''You go out and stay there until I come. Don't 
disturb anything." So I went out, thinking him quite the 
nimblest and queerest old fellow I had ever seen. 

I passed half an hour patting the horse's head, calling the 
chickens around me, and wondering what the plans of Jenks 
would be. At length he appeared. Walking tiptoe into the 
stable, he said: ''The old woman is down for a nap, and 
we've got two good hours for a voyage. Now, messmate, let's 
up sails and be off I " 

At this he seized a long rope which depended from one oi 
the great beams above, and pulled away with a " Yo 1 heave 
oh 1 " sotto voce, (letting it slide through hk hands at every call), 
IS if an immense spread of canvas was to be the result 

"Belay there 1 " he said at last, in token that his ship wai 
■nder way, and the voyage begun. 
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** Iff a bit coldi my heurty, and now for a torn on tha 
quarter-deck," he said, as he grasped my hand, and walked 
with me back and forth across the floor. I was seized with an 
uicontroUable fit of laughter, but walked with him, nothing 
loth. << Now we plough the billow/' said Jenks. <' This is what 
I call gay." 

After giving our blood a jog, and getting into a glow, he b« 
gan to laugh. 

<< What are you laughing at?" I inquired. 

** She made me promise that I wouldn't tease or trouble you, 
she didl" and then he laughed again. '*0h yes; Jenks is a 
^1, he is I Jenks is a tremenduous fool 1 " Then he suddenly 
iiobered, and suggested that it was time to examine our chart. 
Dropping my hand, he went to a bin of oats, built like a desk, 
and opening bom the top with a falling lid. To this lid he had 
attached two legs by hinges of leather, which supported it at a 
convenient angle. Then he brought forth two three-legged 
milking-stools and placed them before it, and plunging his 
hand deep down into the oats drew out my atlas, neatly 
wn^ped in an old newspaper. This he opened before me, and 
we took our seats. 

" Now where are we ?" said Jenks, 

I opened to the map of the world, and said: '' Here is New 
York, and there is Boston. We can't be veqr far firom either 
•f 'em, but I think we are between 'em." 

** Very well, let it be between 'em," said Jenks. " Now 
what?" 

"Where will you go?" I inquired. 

" I don't care where I go ; let us have a big sail, now thai: 
we are in for it," he replied. 

"Well, then, lefs go to Great Britain," I said. 

" Isn't there something that they call the English Channel ? " 
inquired Jenks with a doubtful look. 

" Yes, there is," and cruising about among the fine type^ I 
found it 

«' Well, I don't like this idea of being out of sight of land 
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If 8 dangerocuy and if you can't deep, there is no place to go 
to. Let* 8 steer straif^t for the English Channel — straight as a 
ramrod." 

''But it will take a month," I said ; '^I have heard peopk 
•ay so a great many times." 

** My ! A month ? Out of si^t of land? No old woman 
and no cuny-comb for a month ? Hey de diddle 1 Very well, 
let it be a month. Hullo 1 if s all over 1 Here we are : now 
irtiere are we on the map?" 

" We seem to be pretty near to Paris," I said, " but we don't 
quite touch it There must be some little places along here 
that are not put down. There's London, too : that doesn't 
seem to be a great way ofi^ but there's a strip of land between 
it and the water." 

'< Why, yes, there's Paris," said Jenks, looking out of the 
stable window, and down upon the town. '^ Don't you see ? 
If s a fine city. I think I see just where Napoleon Bonaparte 
lives. But if 8 a wicked place ; lef s get away firom it Bear 
off now;" and so our imaginary bark, to use Jenks's large 
phrase, " swept up the channel." 

Here I suggested that we had better take a map of Great 
Britain, and we should probsdi>ly find more places to stop at 
I found it easily, with the ^* English Channel " in large letters. 

" Here we are I " I said : " see the towns ! " 

"My I Ain't they thick I " responded Jenks. "What is 
that name running lengthwise there right through the water ? " 

"Thafs the * Strait of Dover,'" I replied. 

"Well, then, look out I We^re running right into it I 
If 8 a confounded narrow place, any way. Bear away there ; 
take the middle course. Pve heard of them Straits of Dover 
before. They are dangerous ; but we^re through, we're through. 
Now where are we ? " 

" We are right at the mouth of the Thames," I replied, " and 
here is a river that leads straight up to London." 

" Oruise off I cruise off I " said Jenks. " We're in an enem/s 
coontiy. Sure enouj^, there's I^ndon ; " and he looked out 
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of die window with a fixed gaze, as if die dome of St PaoFi 
were as plainly in sight as his ow|i nose. After satisfying him* 
■elf with a survey of the great dty, he remarked, mterroga- 
lively, <* Haven't we had about enough of this ? I want t« 
go where the spicy breezes Uow. Now that we have got oof 
searlegs on, let us make for the equator. Bring the ship 
round; here we go; nowwhat?** 

''We have got to cross the Tropic of Cancer, for all Aat I 
can see," said I. 

''Can't we possibly dodge it?" inquired Jenks with concern. 

" I don't see how we can," Ireplied. ^ It seems to go clean 
around." 

"What is it, any way?" said he. 

"It don't seem to be anjrthing but a sort of dotted line," I 
answered. 

" Oh well, never mind; we^ll get along with that," he said 
encouragingly. "Steer between two dots, and hold 3rour 
breath. My unde David had one of them things." 

Here Jenks covered his mouth and nose with entire gravity, 
and held them until the imaginary danger was past At last, 
with a red face, he inquired, " Are we over ? " 

"All over," I replied; "andnowwheredoyouwanttogo?" 

"Isn't there something that they call the Channel of Mo» 
lambique ? " said Jenks. 

"Why?" I asked. 

"Well, Fve always thought it must be a splendid sheet of 
water 1 Yes: Channd of Mozambique — splendid sheet of 
water 1 Mozambique 1 Grand name, isn't it ? " 

" Why, here it is," said I, " away round here. We've got to 
mn down die coast of Afiica, and around the Cape of Good 
Hope, and up into die Indian Ocean. Shall we touch any- 
where?" 

" No, I reckon it isn't best The niggers will think we are 
after 'em, and we may get into trouble. But look here, boy I 
We've forgot the compasses. How we ever managed to get 
across the Atlantic widiout 'em is more than I know. That* « 
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ene of tue cardessest things I ever did I ion't suppose wi 
could do it again in trying a thousand times." 

Thereupon he drew from a comer of the oat-bin an old paii 
of carpenter's compasses, between which and the mariners 
compass neither he nor I knew the difference, and said : ** Now 
let us sail by compasses, in the regular way/' 

" How do you do it ?" I inquired. 

" There can't be but one way, as I see," he replied. "You 
put one leg down on the map, where you are, then put the 
other down where you want to go, and just sail for that Iqg^." 

''Well," said I, ''here we are, close to the Canary Islands. 
Put one leg down there, and the other down here at St 
Helena." 

After considerable questioning and fumbling and adjusting ol 
the compasses, they were held in their place by the ingenious 
navigator, while we drove for the lonely island. After a con< 
siderable period of silence, Jenks broke out with : " Doesn't 
she cut the water beaudftil ? It takes the Jane Whittlesey 1 " 

"OhI" I exclaimed, "I didn't know you had a name for 
her." 

"Yes," said Jenks with a sigh— still holding fast to the com* 
passes, as if %ur lives depended upon his faithfulness — "Jane 
Whittlesey has been the name of every vessel I ever owned. 
You know what I told you about Aat young woman ? " 

"Yes," I said; "and was that her name?" 

Jenks nodded, and sighed again, still keeping his eye upon 
&e outermost leg of the instrument, and holding it firmly in iti 
place. 

"Here we are," he exclaimed at last **Now lefs double 
over and start again." 

So the northern leg came around with a half circle, and went 
down at the Cape of Gk)od Hope. The Tropic of Capricorn 
proved less dangerous than the northern corresponding line, and 
so, at last, sweeping around the cape, we brought that leg of 
&e compasses which we had left behind toward the equator 
Igain, and, working up on the map, arrived at our destinatioi^ 
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<< Welly here we aie in die Channel of Mozaunbiqne,'' I sjiUl 

«< Whafs that blue place diereon the right hand side of it?* 
he inquired. 

<<Thaf s the Island of Madagascar. 

"You don't tell me I" he exclaimea "WeUI I never ex* 
pected to be so near that place. The Island of Madagascar I 
The Island of Mad-a-gas-car 1 Let* s take a look at it" 

Thereupon he rose and took a long look out of the win- 
dow. " Elephants — mountains — tigers — monkeys — golden 
sands— cannibals,*' he exclaimed slowly, as he apprehended 
seriatim the objects he named. Then he elevated his nose, and 
began to sniff the air, as if some far-off odor had reached him 
on viewless wmgs. " Spicy breezes, upon my word I " he ex- 
claimed. " Don't you notice 'em, boy ? Smell uncommonly 
like hay ; what do jovl think ? " 

We had after this a long and interesting cruise, running into 
various celebrated ports, and gradually working toward home. 
I was too busy with the navigation to join Jenks in his views of 
the countries and islands which we passed on the voyage, but 
he enjoyed every league of the long and eventful sail. At last 
the Jane Whittlesey ran straight into Mrs. Sanderson's home in- 
dosures, and Jenks cast anchor by dropping a huge stone 
through a trap-door in the floor. 

" It really seems good to be at home again, and to feel every- 
thing standing still, doesn't it?" said he. ** I wonder if I can 
walk straight," he went on, and then proceeded to ascertain by 
actual experiment I have laughed a hundred times since at 
die recollection of the old fellow's efforts to adapt himself to 
the imaginary billows of the stable-floor. 

'^ I hope I shall get over this before supper-time," said Jenks, 
" for the old woman will know we have been to sea." 

I enjoyed the play quite as well as my companion did, but 
even then I did not comprehend that it was simply play, with 
him. I supposed it was a trick of his to learn something d 
geography before cutting loose from service and striking om 
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into die great world by waj of die ocean. So I said to Um i 
^ What do yoa do this for?" 

''What do I do it for? What does anybody go to sea for? ** 
he inquired with astonishment 

'' Welly but you don't go to the real sea, you know," I sug- 
gested. 

^ Don't 1 1 Thaf 8 what the atlas says, any way, and the atlas 
ought to know," said Jenks. '' At any rate if s as good a sea 
as I want at this time of year, just before winter comes on. II 
you only think so, it's a great deal better sailing on an atlas 
than it is sailing on the water. You have only to go a few 
inches, and you needn't get wet, and you can't drown. You 
can see everything there is in the world by looking out of the 
window, and thinking you do ; and what's the use spending so 
much time as people do travelling to the ends of the earth? 
The only thing that troubles me is that Bradford's Irishman 
down here has really come across the ocean, and I don't s'pose 
be cared any more about it than if he'd been a pig. If 
I could only have had a real sail on the ocean, and got 
through with it, I don't know but I should be ready to die." 

''But you wiU have, some time, you know/' I said encour- 
agingly. 

"Doyou think so?" 

''When you run away you will," I said. 

"I don't know," he responded dubiously. "I think per 
haps rd better run away on an atlas a few times first, just tc 
learn the ropes." 

Here we were interrupted by the tinkle of a bell, and it waf \ 
marvelous to see how quickly the atlas disappeared in the oat» 
and the Ud was closed over it Jenks went to the house and I 
followed him. 

Mrs. Sanderson did not inquire how I had spent my time. 
It was enough for her that I had in no way disturbed her after 
dinner -020^ and that I came when she wanted me. I told her 
I had enjoyed the day veiy much, and that I hoped my father 
would let me come up soon and occupy my room. Then ] 
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went ap-8tairfl and looked the room all over again, and tried Xm 
realize the extent and value of my new possession. When I 
went home, toward night, she loaded me with nice little gifts 
for my mother and the children, and I lost no time in my haste 
to tell the family of the good fortune that had befallen me. My 
mother was greatly delighted with my representations, but my 
' Either was sad. I think he was moved to sever my connection 
with the artful woman at once, and take the risks of the step, 
but a doubt of his own ability to do for me what it was her in- 
tention and power to do withheld him. He consented at last to 
lose me because he loved me, and on the following day I went 
out from my home with an uneasy conviction that I had been 
bought and paid for, and was litde better than an expensive 
piece of property. What she would do with me I could not 
tell I had my doubts and my dreams, which I learned to keep 
to myself; but in the swift years that followed there was never 
an unkind word spoken to me in my new home, or any unkind 
treatment experienced which made me regret the step I had 
taken. 

I learned to regard Mrs. Sanderson as the wisest woman liv« 
ing ; and I found, as the time rolled by, that I had adopted hei 
judgments upon nearly every person and eveiy subject that 
called forth her opinion. She assumed superiority to all her 
neighbors. She sat om a social throne, in her own imagination. 
There were few who openly acknowledged her sway, but she 
was imperturbable. Wherever she appeared, men bowed to 
her with profoundest courtesy, and women were assiduous in 
their politeness. They may have flouted her when she was out 
of sight, but they were flattered by her attentions, and were al- 
wajTS careful in her presence to yield her the pre-eminence 
she assumed. No man or woman ever came volimtarily into 
collision with her wilL Keen, quiet, alert, self-possessed, she 
lived her own independent life, asking no favors, granting few, 
and holding herself apart from, and above, all around her. The 
power of this self-assertion, insignificant as she was in phjrsiqiie, 
was simply gigantic. 
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To this height she undertook to draw me, severing one by 
one the sympathies ^ndiich bound me to my family and my con> 
panionsy and making me a part of herselfl I remember dis- 
tinctly the processes of the change, and their result I grew more 
silent, more self-contained, more careful of my associations. 
The change in me had its effect in my own home. I came to be 
regarded there as a sort of superior being ; and when I went 
there for a day the best things were given me to eat, and cer- 
tain proprieties were observed by the family, as if a rare stranger 
had come among them. In the early part of my residence at 
The Mansion, some of the irreverent little democrats of the 
street called me "Mother Sanderson's Baby," but even this 
humiliating and maddening taunt died away when it was whis- 
pered about that she was educating her heir, and that I should 
be some day die lidieit young man in dse town. ' 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

I LBAVX THX BIRD^S NBST AND IIAKI A ORSAT DISCXyVUtT, 

Lnv is remembered rather by epodui than bj continaoiis de» 
tills. I spent five years at The Bird's Nest, visiting home twic« 
ever> year, and becoming more and more accustomed to the 
thought that I had practically ceased to be a member of my 
own family. My home and all my belongings were at the Man- 
sion ; and although I kept a deep, warm spot in my heart for 
my fother, which never grew col^ there seemed to be a differ- 
ence in kind and quality between me and my brothers and sis- 
ters which forbade the old intimacy. The life at home had 
grown more generous with my £ithef s advancing prosperity, 
and my sbters, catching the spirit of the prosperous community 
around them, had done much to beautify and elevate its ap- 
pointments. 

The natural tendency of the treatment I received, both at 
my Cither's house and at The Mansion, was tor a long time to 
concentrate my thoughts upon myseU, so that when, on my 
fifteenth birthday, I entered my Mhefs door, and felt pecu- 
liarly charmed by my welcome and glad in the happiness which 
my presence gave, I made a discovery. I found my sister 
Claire a remarkably pretty young woman. She was two years 
my senior, and had been so long my profoundest worshipper 
that I had never dreamed what she might become. She was 
the sweetest of blonde^ with that unerring instinct of dress 
iHiich enabled her to choose alwajrs the rij^t color, and so to 
drape her slender and gracefiil figure as to be always attractive. 
My own advance toward manhood helped me, I suppose, to 
i^predate her as I had not hitherto done ; and before I parted 
with her, to return to the dosing term of Mr. Birds tuition, I 
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had become proud of her, and ambitioas for her fnture. I 
found, too, Aat she had more than kept pace with me m study. 
It was a great surprise. By what ingenuities she had managed 
to win her accomplishments, and become the educated lady Aat 
ibe was, I knew not It was the way of New England ghrli 
then as it is now. I had long talks and walks with her, and 
quite excited the jealousy of Mrs. Sanderson by the amount of 
time I devoted to her. 

In these years Mrs. Sanderson herself had hardly grown ap- 
preciably older. Her hair had beonne a little whiter, but she 
retained, sqpparently, all het old vigor, and was die same strong- 
willed, precise, prompt, opinionated woman she was when I 
first knew her. Jenks and 1 had many sails upon the atlas sue- 
•reeding that which I have desoibed, but something had alwajrs 
interfered to prevent him from taking die final step ^ndiich would 
sever his connection with the service of his old mistress for- 
ever. 

Every time during these five years that I went home to spend 
my vacation, I invited Henry to accompany me, but his mother 
invariably refused to permit him to do ia Mrs. Sanderson, in 
her disappointment, offered to defray all the expenses of the 
journey, which, in the mean time har* ceased to be made witii 
the old horse and chaise ; but there caine always firom his mcther 
the same refusal The old lady was piqued at last, and became 
soured toward him. Indeed, if she could have found a valid 
excuse for the step, she would have broken off our intimacy. 
She had intended an honor to an unknown lad in humble dr- 
ctunstances ; and to have that honor persistently sptuned, with- 
out apparent reason, exasperated her. <<The lad is a churl, 
depend upon it, when you get at the bottom of him," was the 
stereotyped reply to all my attempts to palliate his offence, and 
vindicate the lovableness of his character. 

These years of study and development had wrought great 
changes in me. Though thoroughly healthy — thanks to the 
considerate management of my teacher — I grew up tall and 
■lender, and promised to reach the reputed altitude of the old 
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Bonnicastles. I was a man in stature by the side of my sistei 
Claire^ and assumed the dress and carriage of a man« Though 
Henry was two years older than I, we studied together in eveiy- 
things and were to leave school together. Our companionship 
had been fruitful of good to both of us. I stirred him and he 
steadied me. 

There was one aim which we held in common — the aim at 
personal integrity and thorough soundness of character. This 
aim had been planted in us both by Christian parents, and it 
was fostered in every practicable way by Mr. and Mrs. Krd. 
There was one habit^ learned at home, which we never omitted 
for a night while we were at school — ^the habit of kneeling at 
our bedside before retiring to slumber, and ofiiuing sUently a 
prayer. Dear Mrs. Bird — ^that sweet angd of all the little boys 
— ^was alwajTS with us in our first ni^ts together, when we ei • 
gaged in our devotions, and sealed our young lips for sleep witA 
a kiss. Bidding us to pray for what we wanted, and to thank 
our Father for all that we received, with the simple and hearty 
language we would use if we were addressing our own parents, 
and adjuring us never, under any circumstances, to omit our 
offering, she left us at last to ourselves. '* Remember," she used 
to say, '' remember that no one can do this for you. The boy 
who confesses his sins every night has always the fewest sins 
to confess. The habit of daily confession and prayer is the 
surest corrective of all that is wrong in your motives and con- 
duct" 

In looking back upon this aspect of our life together, I am 
compelled to believe that both Henry and myself were in the 
line of Christian experience. Those prayers and those daily 
efforts at good, conscientious living, were the solid beginnings 
of a Christian character. I do not permit m3rself to question 
that had I gone on in that simple way I should have grown into 
a Christian man. The germination and development of the 
seed planted fax back in childhood would, I am sure, have been 
crowned with a divine fruitage. Both of us had been taught 
that we belonged to the Master--&at we had been given t« 
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Him in baptism. Neither of us had been devoted to Him by 
parents who, having placed His seal upon our foreheads, thence- 
forth strove to convince us that we were the children of the 
devil Expectii^ to be Christians, trying to live according to 
the Christian rule of life, never doubting that in good time we 
should be numbered among Christian disciples, we were already 
Christian disciples. Why should it be necessary that the aggre- 
gate sorrow and remorse for years of selfishness and transgres* 
sion be crowded into a few hours or days ? Why should it be 
necessary to be lifted out of a great horror of blackness and 
darkness and tempest, into a supernal light by one grand sweep 
of passion ? Are safe foundations laid in storms and upheavals ? 
Are conviction and character nourished by violent access and 
tcaction of feeling ? We give harsh remedies for desperate dis- 
eases, and there are such things as desperate diseases. I am 
Mure that Henry and I were not desperately diseased. The 
whole drift of our aims was toward the realization of a Chris- 
ian life. The grand influences shaping us fi'om childhood 
were Christian. Every struggle with that which was base and 
unworthy within us was inspired by Christian motives. Im- 
^rfect in knowledge, infirm in will, volatile in purpose as boys 
always are and always will be, still we were Christian boys, who 
had only to grow in order to rise into the purer light and better 
life of die Christian estate. 

I am thus particular in speaking of this, for I was des- 
tined to pass through an experience which endangered all 
that I had won. I shall write of this experience with great 
care, but with a firm conviction that my unvarnished story 
has a usefiil lesson in it, and an earnest wish that it may advance 
the cause which holds within itself the secret of a world's re- 
demption. I am sure that our religious teachers do not com- 
petently estimate the power of religious education on a great 
multitude of minds, or adequately measure the almost infinite 
mischief that may be inflicted upon sensitive natures by methodf 
of address and influence only adapted to those who are sluggial 
in tempenuntent or besotted by vice* 
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My long stay at The Kr^s Nest was a period of imbterrapted 
growdi of mind as well as of body. Mr. Bird was a man who 
recognized die &ct Aat time is one of die elements that enter 
into a healthy development of the mind — ^that mental digestion 
and assimilation are quite as essential to true growdi as the re- 
ception of abundant food. Hence his aim was never to crowd 
a pu^Hl beyond his powers of easy digestion, and never to press 
to engorgement the recepdve £unilties. To give the mind ideas 
to live apon ^diile it acquired the discipline for work, was his 
steady practice and policy. All the current social and political 
questions were made as familiar to the bojrs under his charge as 
they were to the reading world outside. The issues involved 
in every political contest were explained to us, and I think we 
learned more that was of practical use to us in after-life from 
his tongue than from the text-books which we studied. 

Some of the peculiarities of Mr. Bird's administration I have 
alrea^ endeavored to represent, and one of these I must recall 
at the risk of repetition and tediousness. In the five years which 
I spent under his roof and care, I do not think one lad left the 
school with the feeling that he had been unjustiy treated in any 
instance. No bitter revenges were cherished in any heart I^ 
in his haste or perplexity, the master ever did a boy a wrongs 
!ie made instant and abundant reparation, in an acknowledg- 
ment to the whole school He was as tender of the humblest 
boy's reputation as he was of any man's, or even of tus own. 
When I think of die brutal despotism that reigns in so many 
schools of this and other countries, and of the indecent way in 
which thousands of sensitive young natures are tortured by men 
who, in the sacred office of the teacher, display maimers that 
have ceased to be respectable in a stable, I bless my kind stars 
— ^nay, I thank Crod— 4br those five years, and the sweet influ- 
ence that has poured firom them in a steady stream through all 
my life. 

The third summer of my school life was ''Reunion Summer,** 
and one week of vacation was devoted to the old boys. It 
was with inexpressible interest that I witnessed the interviews 
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between them and their teacher. Young men from college 
with downy whiskers and £sishionable clothes ; young men in 
business, with the air of business in their manners; young 
dergymen, doctors, and lawyers came back by scores. They 
brought a great breeze from the wodd with them, but all be- 
came boys again ^en they entered the presence of their old 
master. They kissed him as they were wont to do in the times 
which had become old times to them. They hung upon his 
neck ; they walked up and down the parlors with their arms 
around him; they sat in his lap, and told him of their changes, 
troubles and successes ; and all were happy to be at the old nest 
a^ain. 

Ah, what fUes were crowded into that happy week ! — ^what 
games of ball, what receptions, what excursions, what meetings 
and speeches, what songs, what delightful interminglings of all 
the social elements of the village ! What did it matter that we 
small boys felt very small by the side of those young men whose 
old rooms we were occupying? We enjoyed their presence, 
and found in it the promise that at some future time we should 
come back with whiskers upon our cheeks, and the last triumphs 
of the tailor in our coats 1 

Henry and I were to leave school in the autumn ; and as the 
time drew near for our departure dear Mr. and Mrs. Krd grew 
more tender toward us, for we had been there longer than any 
of the other boys. I think there was not a lad at The Bird's 
Nest during our last term whom we found there on our entrance 
five years before. Jolly Jack Linton had become a dark in a 
city shop, and was already thrifty and popular. Tom Kendrick 
was in college, and was to become a Christian minister. An- 
drews, too, was in college, and was bringing great comfort to 
his family by a true life that had been begun with so bad a 
promise. Mr. Bird seemed to take a spedal pleasure in om so- 
dety, and, while loosening his daim upon us as pupils, to hold us 
as associates and friends the more dosely. He loved his boys as 
a father loves his children. In one of our closing interviews, he 
and Mrs. Biid talked freely of the life they had lived, and its 
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beautifbl compensations. They never wearied with theii woik, 
but found in the atmosphere of love that enveloped them an in- 
spiration for all their labor and care, and abalmfor all their trials 
and troubles. " If I were to live my life over again," said Mrs. 
Kid to me one evening, '' I should dioose just this, and be per- 
fectly content" There are those teachers who have thought 
and said that ** every boy is a bom devil»" and have taught for 
years because they were obliged to teach, with a thorough 
and outspoken detestation of their work. It is sad to think 
that multitudes of boys have been trained and misunderstood and 
abused by these men, and to know that thousands of them are 
itill in office, untrusted and unloved by the tender spirits which 
%hey have in charge. 

My connection with Mrs. Sanderson was a subject to which 
Mr. Bird very rarely alluded. I was sure there was something 
about it whidi he did not Uke, and in the last private conversa- 
tion which I held with him it all came out 

" I want to tell you, Arthur," he said, "that I have but one 
fear for you. You have akeady been gready injured by Mrs. 
Sanderson, and by the peculiar relations which she holds to 
your life. In some respects you are not as lovable as when 
you first came here. You have become exclusive in your so- 
ciety, obtrusive in your dress, and fastidious in your notions of 
many things. You are under the spell of a despotic will, and 
the moulding power of sentiments entirely foreign to your nat- 
ure. She has not spoiled you, but she has injured you. You 
have lost your liberty, and a cunning hand is endeavoring to 
shape you to a destiny which it has provided for you. Now no 
wealth can compensate you for such a change. If she make 
you her heir, as I think she intends to do, she calculates upon 
your becoming a useless and selfish gentleman after a pattern 
of her own. Against this transfonnation you must struggle. 
To lose your sympathy for your own family and for the great 
multitude c^ the poor ; to limit your labor to the nursing of an 
old and large estate ; to surrender all your plans for an active 
life of usefulness among men, is to yield yourself to a (ate worsa 
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than any poverty can inflict It is to be bought, to be paid for, 
and to be made a slave of. I can never be reconciled to any 
such consummation of your life.'' 

This was plain talk, but it was such as he had a ri^t to in- 
dulge in ; and I knew and felt it to be true. I had anived at 
the conviction in my own way before, and I had wished in my 
heart of hearts that I had had my own fortune to make, like 
the other boys with whom I had associated. I knew that 
Henry's winter was to be devoted to teaching, in order to pro- 
vide himself with a portion of the funds whidi would be neces- 
sary for the further pursuit of his education. He had been 
kept back by poverty from entering school at first, so that he 
was no further advanced in study than myself^ though the years 
had given him wider culture and firmer character than I pos- 
sessed. Still, I felt entirely unable and unwilling to relinquish 
advantages which brought me immunity from anxiety and care, 
and the position which those advantages and my prospects 
gave me. My best ambitions were already sapped. I had be- 
come weak and to a sad extent self-indulgent I had acquired 
no vices, but my beautiful room at The Mansion had beoi 
made still more beautiful with expensive appointments, my 
wardrobe was much enlarged, and, in short, I was in love with 
riches and all that riches procured for me. 

Mr. Krd's counsel produced a deep impression upon me, 
and made me more watchful of the changes in my character 
and the processes by which they were wrought In truth, I 
strove against them, in a weak way, as a slave might strive 
with chains of gold, which charm him and excite his cupidity 
while they bind him. 

Here, perhaps, I oug^t to mention the fi3u:t that there was 
one subject which Henry would never permit me to talk about, 
viz., the relations with Mrs. Sanderson upon whose baleful 
power over me Mr. Bird had animadverted so severely. Why 
these and my allusions to them were so distasteful to him, I did 
net know, and could not imagine, unless it were that he did 
not like to realize the difference between his harder lot an4 
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mine. '* Fleaae never mention the name of lllrs. Sanderson t« 
me again," he said to me one day, almost ill-natm-edly, and 
quite peremptorily. << I am tired of the old woman, and I 
should think you would be." 

Quite unexpectedly, toward the close of the term, I received 
a letter from my father, conveying a hearty invitation to Henry 
to accompany me to Bradford, and become a guest in his house. 
With the fear of Mrs. Sanderson's displeasure before my eyes, 
should he accept an invitation from my father which he had 
once and many times again declined when extended by herself 
I was mean enough to consider the purpose of withholding it 
from him altogether. But I wanted him in Bradford. I wanted 
to show him to my friends, and so, risking all untoward con- 
sequences, I read him the invitation. 

Henry's face bri^tened in an instant, and, without consult- 
ing his mother, he said at once : '< I shall go." 

Veiy much surprised, and fearful of what would come of it, 
I blundered out some faint expression of my pleasure at the 
prospect of his continued society, and the matter was settled. 

I cannot recall our parting with Mr. and Mrs. Bird without 
a blinding suffusion of the eyes. Few words were said. "You 
know it all, my boy," said Mr. Bird, as he put his arms around 
me, and pressed me to his side. " I took you into my heart 
iidien I first saw you, and you will live there until you prove 
yourself unworthy of the place." 

For several years a lumbering old stage-<:oach with two 
horses had run between Hillsborough and Bradford, and to 
this vehicle Heniy and I committed our luggage and ourselves. 
It was a tedious journey, which terminated at nightfall, and 
brought us first to my father's house. Ordering my trunks 
to be carried to The Mansion, I went in to introduce Henry 
to the family, with the purpose of completing my own jour- 
ney on foot 

Heniy was evidently a surprise to them alL Manly in size, 
mould and bearing, he bore no resemblance to the person 
whom they had been accustomed to regard as a lad. Tbsri 
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was embarraisment at first, which Henr/s quiet and vnpre* 
tending manners quickly dissipated ; and soon the stream of 
easy conversation was set flowing, and we were all happy to- 
gether. I quickly saw that my sister Claire had become the 
real mistress of the household The evidences of her care were 
everywhere. My mother was feeble and prone to melancholy ; 
but her young spirit, fuU of vitality, had asserted its sway, and 
produced a new atmosphere in the little establishment Order, 
taste, and a look of competency and comfort prevailed. Without 
any particular motive, I watched the interchange of address 
and impression between Henry and my sister. It was as 
charming as a play. Two beings brought together firom dif- 
ferent worlds could not have appeared more interested in each 
other. Her cheeks were flushed, her blue eyes were luminous 
her words were firesh and vivacious, and with a woman's quick 
instinct she felt that she pleased him. Absorbed in his study 
of the new nature thus opened to him, Henry so far forgot 
the remainder of the family as to address all his words to her. 
If my father asked him a question, he answered it to Claire. 
If he told a story, or related an incident of our journey home- 
ward, he addressed it to her, as if her ears were the only ones 
that could hear it, or at least were those which would hear it 
with the most interest I cannot say that I had not anticipated 
some^ng like this. I had wondered, at least, how they would 
like each other. Claire's hand lighted the candle with which 1 
led him to his room. Claire's hand had arranged the little 
bouquet which we found upon his table. 

'' I shall like aU your father's family very much, I know," 
said Henry, in our privacy. 

I was quick enough to know who constituted the largest 
portion of the family, in his estimate of the aggregate. 

It was with a feeling of positive unhappiness and humilia- 
tion that I at last took leave of the delightful and delighted 
circle, and bent my steps to my statelier lodgings and the 
society oi my cold and questioning Aunt I knew that there 
would be no hope of hiding from her the fact that Henry ha4 
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accompanied me home, and that entire frankness and pron^ 
ness in announcing it was my best policy ; but I dreaded th« 
impression it would make upon her. I found her awaiting my 
arrival, and met from her a hearty greeting. How I wished 
that Henry were a hundred miles away I 

''I left my old chum at my father's," I said, almost before 
ihe had time to ask me a question. 

"You did!" she exclaimed, her dark eyes flaming with angeri 
" How came he there ? " 

'' My father invited him and he came home with me," I re- 
plied. 

''So he spurns your invitation and mine, and accepts your 
Mthei's. Will you explain this ? " 

'' Indeed I cannot," I replied. '*I have nothing to say, ex- 
cept that I am sorry and ashamed." 

'' I should think so 1 I should think so I " she exclaimed, ris- 
ing and walking up and down the little library. '* I should 
think so, indeed 1 One thing is proved, at least, and proved to 
your sati^action, I hope — that he b not a gentleman. I really 
tuust forbid" — ^here she checked herself and reconsidered. 
She saw that I did not follow her with my sympathy, and 
thought best to adopt other methods for undermining my friend- 
ship for him. 

*' Arthur," she said, at last, seating herself and controlling 
her rage, '' your model friend has insulted both of us. I am an 
old woman, and he is nothing to me. He has been invited 
here solely on your account, and, if he is fond of you, he has 
declined the invitation solely on mine. There is a certain 
chivalry — a sense of what is due to any woman under these 
circumstances — that you understand as well as I do, and I 
shall leave you to accept or reject its dictates. I ask nothing 
of you that is based in any way on my relations to you. This 
felV>w has grossly, and without any apology or explanation, 
slighted my courtesies, and crowned his insult by accepting 
those coming £rom a humbler source — ^from one of my own ten* 
ants, b fact" 
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'' I have nothing to say," I responded. '' I am really not to 
blame for his conduct, but I should be ashamed to quarrel with 
anybody because he would not do what I wanted him to do." 

" Veiy well If that is your conclusion, I must ask you never 
to mention his name to me again, and if you hold any commo 
nication with him, never to tell me of it. You disappoint me, 
but you are young, and you must be bitten yourself before yoa 
will learn to let dogs alone." 

I had come out of the business quite as well as I expected 
to, but it was her way of working. She saw that I loved my 
companion with a firmness that she could not shake, and that 
it really was not in me to quarrel with hinL She must wait for 
fiivoring time and circumstances, and resort to other arts to 
accomplish her ends — arts of which she was the conscious mis- 
tress. She had not forbidden me to see him and hold inter- 
course with him. She knew, indeed, that I must see him, and 
that I could not quarrel with him without offending my father, 
whose guest he was — a contingency to be carefully avoided. 

I knew, however, that all practical means would be used to 
keep me out of his company during his stay in Bradford, and I 
was not surprised to be met the next morning with a face cleared 
fi-om all traces of anger and sullenness, and with projects for 
the occupation of my time. 

*' I am getting to be an old woman, Arthur," said she, after 
a cheery breakfast, '' and need help in my affairs, which yon 
oug^t to be capable of giving me now." 

I assured her most sincerely that nothing would give me 
greater pleasure than to make what return I could for the kind- 
ness she had shown me. 

Accordingly, she brou^t out her accounts, and as she laid 
down her books, and package after package of papers, she 
said: *' I am going to let you into some of my secrets. All 
that you see here, and learn of my affairs, is to be entirely con- 
fidentiaL I shall show you more than my lawyer knows, and 
more than anybody knows beyond myselfl" 

Then she opened an account bo^, and in a neat hand made 
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ottt a bill for rent to one of her tenants. This was tbe fom 
she wished me to follow in making out twenty-five or thirty 
other bills which she pointed out to me. As I did the work 
with much painstaking, the task gave me employment during 
the whole of the morning. At its close, we went over it to* 
gether, and she was warm in her praises of my handwriting and 
the correctness of my transcript 

After dinner she told me she would like to have me look over 
some of the papers which she had left on the table. ^' It is pos- 
sible," she said, ^ that you may find something that will interest 
you. I insist only on two conditions : you are to keep secret 
cver3rthing you learn, and ask me no question about what may 
Miost excite your curiosity." 

One ponderous bundle of papers I found to be composed 
entirely of bonds and mor^;ages. It seemed as if she had her 
hold upon nearly every desirable piece of property in the town. 
By giving me a view of this and showing me her rent-roll, she 
undoubtedly intended to exhibit her wealth, which was certainly 
very much greater than I had suspected. " All this if you con- 
tinue to please me," was what the exhibition meant ; and, young 
as I was, I knew what it meant To hold these pledges of real 
estate, and to own this rent-roll was to hold power ; and with 
that precious package in my hands there came to me my first 
ambition for power, and a recognition of that thirst to gratify 
which so many men had bartered their honor and their souls. 
In that book and in those papers lay the basis of the old lad/s 
self-assurance. It was to these that men bowed with deferen- 
tial respect or superfluous fawning. It was to these that fine 
ladies paid their devoirs ; and a vision of the fixture showed all 
these demonstrations of homage transferred to me — a young 
man — ^with life all before me. The prospect held not only 
these but a thousand delights — ^travel in foreign lands, horses 
and household pets, fine equipage, pictures, brilliant society, and 
some sweet, unknown angel in the form of a woman, to be loved 
and petted and draped with costly fabrics and fed upon dainties. 

I floated off into a wild, intoxicating dream. All the possi' 
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bilities of my fhtare came before me. In my ima^^tum I 
already stood behind that great bulwark against a thousand illi 
of life which money buildsi and felt myself above the petty 
needs that harass the toiling multitude. I was already a social 
center and a king. Yet after all, when the first excitement 
was over, and I realized the condition that lay between me and 
the realization of my dreams — '' all this if you continue to 
please me " — ^I knew and felt that I was a slave. I was not 
my own: I had been purchased. I could not fireely follow 
even the impulses of my own natural a£fection. 

Tiring of the package at last, and of the thoughts and 
emotions it excited, I turned to others. One after another I 
%ook them up and partly examined them, but they were mostly 
lead documents— old policies of insurance long since expired, 
old contracts for the erection of buildings that had themselves 
grown old, mortgages that had been canceled, old abstracts of 
title, etc, etc. At last I found, at the bottom of the pile, a 
package yellow with age ; and I gasped with astonishment as I 
read on the back of the first paper : ^^ James Mansfield to Peter 
BonnicastUy I drew it quickly firom the tape, and saw ex* 
^>osed upon the next paper : ^^ Julius Wheeler to Peter Bonni- 
castleJ^ Thus the name went on down through the whole 
package. All the papers were old, and all of them were deeds 
* -some of them conveying thousands of acres of colonial 
lands. Thus I learned two things that filled me with such de- 
light and pride as I should find it altogether impossible to 
describe ; first, that the fortune which I had been examining, 
and which I had a tolerable prospect of inheriting, had its 
foundations laid a centuiy before by one of my own ancestors ; 
and second, that Mrs. Sanderson and I had common blood in 
our veins. This discovery quite restored my self-respect^ 
because I should arrive at my inheritance by at least a show 
tt ri^t The property would remain in the family where it 
belonged, and, so &r as I knew, no member of the famOy 
would have a better right to it than mjrselC I presumed that 
my £afaer was a descendant of this same Peter Boimicastlc^ 
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who was doubdess a notable man in his time ; and cnly tfat 
accidents of fortune had diverted this large wealth from my 
own branch of the family. 

This discovery brought up to my memory the conversationf 
that had taken place in my home on my first arrival in th« 
town, between Mr. Bradford and my father. Here was where 
the ''blue blood" came from, and Mr. Bradford had known 
about this all the time. It was his hint to Mrs. Sanderson 
that had procured for me my good fortune. My first impulse 
was to thank him for his service, and to tell him that I probably 
knew as much as he did of my relations to Mrs. Sanderson ; but 
the seal of secrecy was upon my lips. I recalled to mind Mrs. 
Sanderson's astonishment and strange behavior when she first 
heard my fathei^s name, and thus all the riddles of that first 
interview were solved. 

Pride of wealth and power had now firmly united itself in my 
mind with pride of ancestry ; and though there were humili* 
ating considerations connected with my relations to Mrs. 
Sanderson, my self-respect had been wonderfiiUy strengthened, 
and I found that my heart was going out to the little old lady 
with a new sentiment — a sentiment of kinship, if not of love. 
I identified mjrself with her more perfectly than I had hitherto 
done. She had placed confidence in me, she had praised my 
work, and she was a Bonnicastle. 

I have often looked back upon the revelations and the 
history of that day, and wondered whether it was possible that 
she had foreseen all the processes of mind through which I 
passed, and intelligently and deliberately contrived to procure 
them. She must have done so. There was not an instrument 
wanting for the production of the result she desired, and there 
was nothing wanting in the result 

The afternoon passed, and I neither went home nor fdt a 
desire to do so. In the evening she invited me to read, and 
thus I spent a pleasant hour preparatory to an early bed. 

''You have been a real comfoit to me to-day, Arthur/' she 
said, as I kissed her forehead and bade her good-m^^t 
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What more could a lad who loved praise aftk than tins? I 
went to sleep entirely happy, and with a new determination to 
devote myself more heartily to the will and the interests of my 
benefactress. It ceased to be a great matter that my com- 
panion for five years was in my father's home, and I saw little 
of him. I was employed with writing and with business 
eirands all the time. During Henry's visit in Bradford I was in 
and out of my father's house, as convenience favored, and always 
while on an errand that waited I think Henry appreciated 
the condition of affairs, and as he and Claire were on charming 
terms, and my absence gave him more time with her, I presume 
that he did not miss me. All were fjoA to see me useful, and 
happy in my usefulness. 

When Henry went away I walked down to bid him farewell 
**Now don't cry, my boy," said Henry, "for I am coming 
back; and don't be excited when I tell you that I have 
engaged to spend the winter in Bradford. I was wondering 
where I could find a school to teach, and the school has come 
to me, examining committee and alL" 

I was delighted. I looked at Claire with the unguarded im- 
pulse of a boy, and it brought the blood into her cheeks pain- 
fully. Henry parted with her very quietly — ^indeed, with 
studied quietness — ^but was warm in his thanks to my father 
and mother for their hospitality, and hearty with the bojrs, with 
whom he had become a great favorite. 

I saw that Henry yfzs happy, and particularly happy in the 
thought of returning. As the stage-coach rattled away, he 
kissed his hand to us all, and shouted *' Au revoir i*^ as if hii 
anticipations of pleasure were embraced in those words rather 
•han in the faxX that he was homeward-bound. 
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I MM, IMTRODUCXD ID NSW CHARACIXR8 AMD BMTBR TSf 

SHADOW OF THK GREAT BXDLOW UVIVAL. 

While Henry was a guest at mj old home, Mr. Bradford 
resumed his visits there. That he had had much to do with 
securing my fathei's prosperity in his calling, I afterwards 
learned with gratitude, but he had done it without his humble 
friend's knowledge, and while studiously keeping aloof from 
hinL I never could imagine any reason for his policy in this 
matter except the desire to keep out of Mrs. Sanderson's way. 
He seemed, too, to have a special interest in Henry; and 
it soon came to my ears that he had secured for him lids place 
as teacher of one of the public schools. Twice during the 
young man's visit at Bradford, he had called and invited him 
to an evening walk, on the pretext of showing him some of the 
more interesting features of the rapidly growing little city. 

Henry's plan for study was coincident with my own. We 
had both calculated to perfect our preparation for college 
during the winter and following spring, under private tuition; 
and this work, which would be easy for me, was to be accom- 
plished by him during the hours left from his school duties. 
I made my own independent arrangements for recitation and 
direction, as I knew such a course would best please Mrs. 
Sanderson, and left him to do the same on his return. With 
an active temperament and the new stimulus which had come 
to me with a better knowledge of my relations and prospects, 
I found my mind and my time fully absorbed. When I was 
not engaged in study, I was actively assisting Mrs. Sanderson 
inher affiJrs. 

One morning in the early winter, after Henry had retnmedi 
anl had been for a week or two engaged m his school, I mel 
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Mr. Bradford on the street, and received from him a cordial 
invitation to take tea and spend the evening at his homa 
M^thout telling me what company I should meet, he simply 
said that there were to be two or three young people beside 
me, and that he wanted Mrs. Bradford to know me. Up to 
^s time, I had made comparatively few acquaintances in the 
town, and had entered, in a social way, very few homes. 
The invitation gave me a great deal of pleasure, for Mr. Brad- 
ford stood high in the social scale, so that Mrs. Sanderson 
could make no plausible objection to my going. I was careful 
not to speak of the matter to Henry, whom I accidentally 
met during the day, and particularly careful not to mention 
it in my father's family, for fear that Claire might feel herself 
slighted. I was therefore thorouj^y surprised when I entered 
Mrs. Bradford's cheerftil drawing-room to find there, engaged 
in the merriest conversation with the family, both Henry and 
my sister Claire. Mr. Bradford rose and met me at the door 
in his own hospitable, hearty way, and, grasping my right hand, 
put his free arm around me, and led me to Mrs. Bradford 
and presented me. She was a sweet, pale-fi3u:ed little woman, 
with large blue eyes, with which she peered into mine with a 
charming look of curious inquiry. If she had said: *'l 
have long wanted to know you, and am fully prepared to be 
pleased with you and to love you," she would only have put 
mto words the meaning which her look conveyed. I had 
never met with a greetmg that more thoroughly delighted me, 
or placed me more at my ease, or stimulated me more to show 
what there was of good in me. 

'' This is my sister. Miss Lester," said she, turning to a prim 
personage sitting by the fire. 

As the lady did not rise, I bowed to her at a distance, and 
she recognized me with a little nod, as if she would have said : 
** You are well enough for a boy, but I don't see the propriety 
of putting myself out for such young people." 

The contrast between her greeting and that of Mr. and Mob 
Bradford led me to g^ve her more than a passing* look. I con- 
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duded at once that she was a maiden of an age more advanced 
tfian she should be willing to confess, and a person with ways 
and tempers of her own. She sat alone, trotting her knees^ 
looking into the fire, and knitting with such emphasis as to 
give an electric snap to every pass of her glittering needles. 
She was larger than Mrs. Bradford, and her dark hair and 
swarthy skin, gathered into a hundred wrinkles around her black 
eyes, produced a strange contrast between the sisters. 

Mrs. Bradford, I soon learned, was one of those women in 
whom the motherly instinct is so strong that no living thing 
can come into their presence without exciting their wish to 
care for it The first thing she did, therefore, after I b^ 
exchanged greetings, was to set a chair for me at the fi«^ 
because she knew I must be cold and my feet must be w it 
When I assured her that I was neither cold nor wet, and sto 
had accepted the statement with evident incredulity and 
disappointment, she insisted that I should change my chair 
for an easier one. I did this to accommodate her, and then 
she took a fancy that I had a headache and needed a bottle 
of salts. This I found in my hand before I knew it 

As these attentions were rendered, they were regarded by 
Mr. Bradford with good-natured toleration, but there issued 
fi-om the comer where '' Aunt Flick " sat — for firom some lip I 
had already caught her home-name — little impatient sniffs, and 
raps upon the hearth with her trotting heeL 

"Jane Bradford," Aunt Flick broke out at last, <*I should 
think you'd be ashamed. You've done nothing but worry that 
boy since he came into the room. One would think he was a 
baby, and that it was your business to 'tend him. Just as if he 
didn't know whether he was cold, or his feet were wet, or 
his head ached ! Just as if he didn't know enou^ to go to 
the fire if he wanted to ! Millie, get the cat for your mother, 
and bring in the dog. Something must be nursed, of course." 

"Why, Flick, dear I" was all Mrs. Bradford said, but Mr. 
Bradford looked amused, and there came firom a comer of the 
loom that my eyes had not explored the merriest young lauj^ 
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imaginable. I had no doubt as to its authorship. Seeing 
that the evening was to be an informal one, I had Already 
begun to wonder where the little girl might be, with whose face 
I had made a brief acquaintance five years before, and of 
whom I had caught occasional glimpses in the interval 

Mr. Bradford looked in the direction of the laugh, and ex- 
claiming : '' You saucy puss ! " started from his chair, and found 
her seated behind an ottoman, where she had been quietly 
reading. 

'^ Oh, father ! don% please 1 " she exclaimed, as he drew her 
from her retreat She resisted at first, but when she saw that 
she was fully discovered, she consented to be led forward and 
presented to us. 

<< When a child is still," said Aunt Flick, << I can't see the 
use c^ stirring her up, unless it is to send her to bed" 

"Why, Flick, dear I" said Mrs. Bradford again ; but Mr. Brad* 
ford took no notice of the remark, and led the little girl to us* 
She shook hands with us, and then her mother caught and 
pulled her into her lap. 

"Jane Bradford, why will you burden yourself with that 
heavy child ? I should think you would be ilL" 

Millie's black eyes flashed, but she said nothing, and I had 
an opportunity to study her wonderful beauty. As I looked at 
her, I could think of nothing but a gypsy. I could not imagine 
how it was possible that she should be the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bradford. It was as if some unknown, oriental ancestor had 
reached across the generations and touched her, revealing to 
her parents the long-lost secrets of their own blood. Her hair 
hung in raven ringlets, and her dark, healthy skin was as 
smooth and soft as the petal of a pansy. She had put on a 
scarlet jacket for comfort, in her distant comer, and the color 
heightened all her charms. Her face was bright with intel* 
ligence, and her fuU, mobile lips and dimpled chin were chaiged 
with the prophecy of a wonderfully beautiful womanhood 1 
looked at her quite enchanted, and I am sure that she wat 
conscious of my scrutiny for she disengaged herself gently fipon 
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her mothei's hold, and saying diat she wished to finish the 
chapter she had been readings went back to her sechwon. 

The consdoosness of her presence in the room somehow 
destroyed my interest in the other members of the family, and 
as I fdt no restraint in the warm and firee social atmo^hers 
around me, I soon followed her to her comer, and sat down 
«pon the ottoman behind which, upon a hassock, she had en- 
sconced herseUl 

^^ What have you come here for?" she inquired wonderingly 
looking up into my eyes. 

" To see you," I replied. 

'' Aren't you a young gentleman ? " 

^'No, I am only abig boy." 

<' Why, that* s jolly," said she. <<Then you can be my com- 
pany." 

" Certainly," I responded. 

''Well, then, what shall we do? Fm sure I don't know 
how to play with a boy. I never did." 

^' We can talk," I said. '' What a funny woman your Aunt 
Flick is 1 Doesn't she bother you ? " 

She paused, looked down, then looked up into my face, and 
said decidedly : '' I don't like that question." 

'' I meant nothing ill by it," I responded. 

'' Yes you did ; you meant something ill to Aunt flicL" 

'' But I thought she bothered you," I said. 

"Did I say so?" 

« No." 

''Well, when I say so, I shall say so to her. Papa and I 
understand it" 

So this was my little girl, with a feeling of family loyalty in 
lier heart, and a family pride that did not choose to discuss 
with strangers the foibles of kindred and the jars of home life. 
I was rebuked, though the consciousness of the fact came too 
slowly to excite pain. It was her Aunt Flick ; and a strangei 
had no ri^t to question or criticise. That was what I gadi- 
^ credfirom her words; and there was so much that charmed DM 
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in this fine revelation of character, that I quite lost sigfit of the 
&ct that I had been snubbed 

^'She has a curious name, any way/' I said. 

At this lier face lighted up, and die exclaimed : '' Oh 1 PU 
tell you all about that When I was a little girl, ever so much 
smaller than I am now, we had a minister in the house. Yo« 
know manmia takes care of everybody, and when the minister 
came to town he came here, because nobody else would have 
him. He stayed here ever so long, and used to say grace at 
the table and have prayers. Aimt Flick was sick at the time, 
and he used to pray every morning for our poor afflicted sister 
f nd papa was full of fun with her, just to keep up her courage, 
I suppose, and called her < 'flicted,' and then he got to calling 
her ^flick' for a nickname, and now we all call her Flick.'' 

<' But does she like it?" 

^' Oh, she's used to it, and don't mind." 

Millie had closed her book, and sat with it on her lap, her 
laige black eyes looking v^> into mine in a dreamy way. 

^< There's one thing I should like to know," said Millie, 
**and that is, where all the books came from. Were they 
aiways here, like the ground, or did somebody make them ? 

^' Somebody made them," I said. 

^'I don't believe it," she responded. 

^^ But if nobody made them, how did they come here ? '* 

^^ They are real things : somebody found them." 

'^No, I've seen men 1A0 wrote booki^ and women too/' I 
■aid. 

"How did they look?" 

" Very much like other people." 

" And did they act like other people ?** 

"Yes." 

" Well, that shows that they found them. They are hum* 
kngs." 

I lauded, and assured her that she was mistaken. 

" Well," said she, '< if anybody can make books I can ; and 
if I don't get married and keep house I shalL'' 
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Vcfj nmcfa amoiedy I asked her which walk of Eie the wouWI 
prefer. 

^'I think I should prefer to be mairied." 

'^ You are sensible^" I said. 

'^Not to any boy or young man, though,^ respcmded the 
diildy with peculiar and suggestive emfdiasis. 

"And why not?" 

^^Theyare so dUy;** and she gave her curls a disdainful 
toss. ** I shall many a big man like papa, with gray irtiiskers 
— somebody that I can adore, jrou know." 

<< Well, then, I diink yoo had better not be married," I re- 
plied. ^'Perhs^ afler all, you had better write books." 

<< If I should ever write a book," said Millie, looking out of 
die window, as if she were reviewing the long chain of charac- 
ters and incidents of which it was to be composed, ^' I should 
b^;in at the foundatkm of the worid, and come up through 
Asia, <»r Arabia, or Cappadoda • * . and stop under palm- 
trees • • • and have a lot of camels with bells. ... I should 
have a yotmg man with a fez and aQt>ld man widi a long beard, 
and a chibouk, and a milk-white steed. ... I should have a 
maiden too beautiful for anything, and an Arab chieftain widi a 
military company on horseback, kicking up a great dust in the 
desert, and coming after her. . • . And then I ^ould have some 
sort of an escape, and I should hide the maiden in a towef 
•cnnewhere on the banks of the Danube. • . . And then I'm 
sure I don't know what I should do with her." 

"You would marry her to the yoimg man with the fez, 
wouldn't you ? " I suggested. 

"Perhaps — ^if I didn't conclude to kill him." 

" You couldn't be so cruel as that," I said. 

"Why, thaf s the fun of it : you can stab a man right throu^ 
the heart in a book, and spill every drop of his blood without 
hurting him a particle." 

"Well," I said, "I don't see but you have made a bode al* 
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*' Would that really be a book ?'' she asked, looking eageily 
into my face. 

^'I diould think so/' I replied 

<^ Then if s just as I thought it was. I didn't make a bit ol 
It I saw it I foimd it They'/e eveiywhere, and people 
■ee them, just like flowers, and pick them up and press 
them." 

It was not until years after this that widi my slower mascu- 
line intellect and feebler instincts I appreciated the beauty of 
this revelation and the marvelous insight which it betrayed. 
These crude tropical fancies she could not entertain with any 
sense of ownership or authorship. They came of themselves, 
in gorgeous forms and impressive combinations, and passed 
before her vision. She talked of what she saw — ^not of what 
she made. I was charmed by her vivacity, acuteness, frank- 
ness and spirit, and really felt that the older persons at the 
other end of the drawing-room were talking common-places 
compared with Millie's utterances. We conversed a long time 
upon many things ; and what impressed me most, perhaps, was 
that she was living the life of a woman and thinking the 
thoughts of a woman — incompletely, of course, and unrecog- 
nized by her own family 1 

When we were called to tea, she rose up quickly and whis- 
pered in my ear : <' I like to talk with you." As she cam^ 
around the end of the ottoman I offered her my arm, in tho 
manner with which my school habits had familiarized me. She 
took it without the slightest hesitation, and put on the air of a 
grand lady. 

<* Why this is like a book, isn't it?" said she. Then she 
pressed my arm, and said : '^ notice Aunt Flick, please." 

Aunt Flick had seen us from the start, and stood with ele- 
vated nostrils. The sight was one which evidently excited her 
beyond the power of expression. She could do nothing but 
sniff as we approached her. I saw a merry twinkle in Mr. 
Bradford's eyes, and noticed that as he had Claire on his arm, 
and Henry was leading out Mrs. Bradford, Aunt Flick was left 
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alone. Vl^dioat a momenf a thought, I walked with BfOlia 
atraig^t to her, and offered her my other ann. 

Aunt Flick was thunder-struck, and at first could only say : 
<< Weill well! well!" with long pauses between. Then she 
found strengdi to say : <' For all the world like a pair of young 
inonke3r8 1 No, I thank yoa ; when I want a cane I won't 
choose a corn-stalk. Pve walked alone in the world so fiu-, and 
I think I can do it the rest of the way." 

So Aunt Flick followed us out, less vexed than amused, I am 
sure. 

There are two things which, during all my life, have been 
more suggestive to me of home comforts and home delights 
tiian any odiers, viz. : A blazing fire upon the hearth, and the 
odor of firesh toast I foimd both in Mrs. Bradford's supper- 
room, for a red-cheeked lass with an old-fashioned toasting- 
jack in her hand was browning the whitest bread before our 
eyes, and preparing to bear it hot to our plates. The subtle 
odor had reached me first in the far comer of the drawing-room, 
and had grown more stimulating to appetite and the sense of 
social and home comfort as I approached its source. 

The fire upon the hearth is the center and symbol of the 
fiunily life. When the fire in a house goes out, it is because 
the life has gone out Somewhere in every house it bums, and 
bums, in constant service ; and every chimney that sends its 
incense heavenward speaks of an altar inscribed to Love and 
Home. And when it ceases to bum, it is because the altar is 
forsaken. Bread is the symbol of that beautiful mioistry oi 
God to human sustenance, which, properly apprehended, trans- 
forms the homeliest meal into a sacrament What wonder, 
then, that when the bread of life and the fire on the hearth 
meet, they should interpret and reveal each other in an odor 
•weeter than violets — an odor so subtle and suggestive that 
the heart breathes it rather than the sense ! 

-This is all stuff and sentiment, I suppose ; but I doubt 
whether the scent of toast has reached my nostrils since that 
evening without recalling that scene of charming domestic life 
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ind comfort It seemed as if all the world were in that room 
^-and, indeed, it was all there — all that, for the hour, we could 
i^ppropriate. 

As we took our seats at the table, I foimd myself by the side 
of Millie and opposite to Aunt Flick. Then began on the 
part of the latter personage, a pantomimic lecture to her niece, 
first she straightened herself in her chair, throwing out her 
chest and holding in her chin — a performance which Millie 
imitated. Then she executed the motion of putting some 
stray hair behind her ear. Millie did the same. Then she 
tucked an imaginary napkin into her neck. Millie obeyed 
die direction thus conveyed. Then she examined her knife, 
and finding that it did not suit her, sent it away and received 
%»ne that did. 

In the mean time, Mrs. Bradford had begun to dispense the 
hospitalities of the table. She was very cheerfiil ; indeed, she 
was so happy herself that she overflowed with assiduities that 
ran far into superfluities. She was afiraid the toast was not 
hot, or that the tea was not sweet enough, or that she had for- 
gotten the sugar altogether, or that everybody was not prop- 
erly waited upon and supplied. I could see that all this 
rasped Aimt Flick to desperation. The sniffs, which were 
light at first, grew more impatient, and after Mrs. Bradford had 
urged half a dozen things upon me that I did not want, and 
was obliged to decline, the fiery spinster burst out with : 

" Wouldn't you like to read the Declaration of Independence ? 
Wouldn't you like to repeat the Ten Commandments? 
Wouldn't you like a jrard of calico ? Do have a spoon to eat 
your toast with ? Just a trifle more salt in your tea, please ? " 

All this was delivered without the slightest hesitation, and 
with a rapidity that was Dsdrly bewildering. Poor Millie was 
overcome by the comical aspect of the matter, and broke out 
into an irrepressible laugh, which was so hearty that it became 
contagious, and all of us laughed together except Aimt Flick, 
who devoted herself to her supper with imperturbable gravity. 

<<Why, Flick, dearl" was all that Mrs. Bradford codd say 
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to this outburst of scornfiil criticism upon her well-meant coi» 
tesies. 

Just as we were recovering from our merriment, there was a 
loud knock at the street door. The girl with the toasting-jack 
dropped her implement to answer the unwelcome summons. 
We all involuntarily listened, and learned from his voice that 
the intruder was a man. We heard him enter the drawing- 
room, and then the girl came in and said that Mr. Grimshaw 
had called upon the family. In the general confusion that fol- 
lowed the announcement, Millie leaned over to me and said : 
^^ If s the very man who used to pray for Aunt Flick." 

Mr. Bradford, of course, brought him to the tea-table at 
once, where room was made for him by the side of Aunt Flick, 
and a plate laid. The first thing he did was to swallow a cup 
iA hot tea almost at a gulp, and to send back the empty vessel 
to be refilled. Then he spread with butter a whole piece of 
toast, which disappeared in a wonderfiilly brief space of time. 
Until his hunger was appeased he did not seem disposed to 
talk, replying to such questions as were propoimded to him 
concerning himself and his fiamily in monosyllables. 

Rev. Mr. Grimshaw was the minister of a struggling Congre- 
gational church in Bradford. He had been hard at work for 
half a dozen years with indifferent success, waiting for som« 
manifestation of the Master which would show him that hi^ 
service and sacrifice had been accepted. I had heard hinr^ 
preach at different times during my vacation visits, though Mrs. 
Sanderson did not attend upon his ministiy ; and he had always 
impressed me as a man who was running some sort of a 
machine. He had a great deal to say about '^ the plan of sal- 
vation" and the doctrines covered by his creed. I cannot 
aver that he ever interested me. Indeed, I may say that he 
always confiised me. Religion, as it had been presented to 
my mind, had been a simple thmg — so simple that a child 
might understand it. My Father in Heaven loved me ; Jesui 
Christ had died for me. Loving both, trusting both, and serv- 
ing both by worship, and by affectionate and helpfiil good 
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will toward all aiotmd me was rdigioni as I had learned it ; 
and I nerer came from hearing one of Mr. Gnmshaw's ser« 
mons without finding it difficult to get back upon my simple 
groond of fidtfa. Religion, as he preached it, was such a tre* 
mendous and such a mysterious thing in its beginnings ; it io' 
▼olved such a complicated structure of belief; it divided God 
into such opposing forces of justice and mercy ; it depended 
opon such awful processes of feeling ; it was so much the pro- 
duct of a profouiKlly ingenious scheme, that his sennons always 
puzzled me. 

As he sat before me that evening, pale-&ced and thin, with 
his intense, earnest eyes and solenm bearing and self-crucified 
expression, I could not doubt his purity or his sincerity. There 
was somediing in him that awoke my respect and my sympathy. 

Our first talk touched only common-places, but as the m«d 
drew toward its close he ingeniously led the conversation into 
religious channels. 

^' There is a very tender and solemn state of feeling in the 
dmrch," said Mr. Grimshaw, ^ and a great deal of self-examin- 
aiion and prayer. The careless are beginning to be thought- 
ftil, and the backsliders are returning to their first love. I most 
devoutly trust that we are going to have a season of refresh- 
ment It is a tune when all those who have named the name 
of the Lord should make themselves ready for His coming.'' 

Aunt Flick started from her chair exactly as if she were 
about to put on her hat and cloak ; and I think that was really 
her impulse ; but she sat down again and listened intently. 

I could not fail to see that this turn in the conversation was 
not relished by Mr. Bradford ; but Mrs. Bradford and Aunt 
Flick were interested, and I noticed an excited look upon the 
dices dfboth Henry and Claire. 

Mrs. Bradford, in her simplicity, made a most natural re- 
sponse to the minister's communication in the words : <' You 
must be exceedingly delighted, Mr. Grimshaw." She said this 
TCfj sweetly, and with her cheerfid smile making her wholi 
countenance lij^t 
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^Jane Bradford 1^ exclaimed Aunt Flick, <<I believe jroa 
would smile if anybody were to tell you the judgment-day had 
come." 

Mrs. Budford did not say this time : << Why, Flick, dear I ' 
bat she said with great tenderness : '^ When I remember who 
is to judge me, and to whom I have committed myself^ I think 
I should." 

^< Well, I don't know how anybody can make I%ht of such aw- 
ful things," responded Aunt FlicL 

^* Of course, I am rejoiced," said Mr. Grimshaw, at last get- 
ting his chance to speak, "but my joy is tempered by the 
great responsibility that rests upon me, and by a sense of the 
lost condition of the multitudes around me." 

" In reality," Mr. Bradford broke in, "you douTt feel quite 
so much like singing as the angels did when the baviour came 
to redeem the world. But then, they probably had no sudi 
sense of responsibility as you have. Perhaps tht;y didn't appn#- 
date the situation. It has always seemed to ue, however, m 
if that which would set an angel singing — a being who ought 
to see a little further forward and backward tnan we can, and 
a little deeper down and higher up— ought to set men and 
women singing. I confess that I don't understand the long 
faces and the superstitious solemnities of what is called a sef^^ 
son of refreshment If the Lord is with his own, they oug^ 
to be glad and give him such a greeting as will induce him to 
remain. I really do not wonder that he flies from many con- 
gregations that I have seen, or that he seems to resist their en- 
treaties that he will stay. Half the prayers that I hear sound 
like abject beseechings for the presence of One who is very 
bi o% and very unwilling to come." 

This free expression on the part of Mr. Bradford would have 
surprised me had I not just learned that the minister had at one 
time been a member of his fsimily, with whom he had been on 
familiar terms ; yet I knew that he did not profess to be a relig- 
ious man, and that his view of the matter, whether sound oc 
otherwise, was from the outside. There was a subtle toudi of 
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ntire in his words, too, that did not altogether please me ; but 
I did not see what reply cotdd be made to it 

Awit flick was evidently somewhat afraid of Mr. Bradford 
and simply said: '' I hope you will remember that your child \^ 
present' 

*< Yes, I do remember it,'' said he, ''and what I say about i) 
is as much for her ears as for anybody's. And I remembei 
too, that, during all my boyhood, I was made afraid of religion. 
I wish to save her, if I can, from such a curse. I have read 
that when the Saviour was upon the earth, he took little chil* 
dren in His arms and blessed them, and went so far as to say 
that of such was the kingdom of heaven. If He were to come 
to the earth again. He would be as apt to takemy child upon 
His knee as any man's and bless her, and repeat over her the 
same words ; and if He manifests His presence among us in any 
way I do not wish to have her kept away ftom, Him by the im- 
pression that there is something awful in the fact that He is 
here. My God I if I could believe that the Lord of Heaven 
and Earth were really in Bradford, with a dispensation of faith 
and mercy and love in His hands for me and mine, do you think 
I would groan and look gloomy over it ? Why, I couldn't eat ; 
I couldn't sleep ; I couldn't refrain from shouting and singing." 

Mr. Grimshaw was evidently touched and impressed by Mr 
Bradford's exhibition of strong feeling, and said in a calm, judi- 
cial way that it was impossible that one outside of the church 
should comprehend and appreciate the feelings that exercised 
him and the church generally. The welfare of the unconverted 
depended so much upon a revival of religion within the church 
— ^it brought such tremendous responsibilities and such great 
duties— that Christian men and women were weighed down with 
solemnity. The issues of eternal life and death were tremen« 
doos issues. Even if the angels sang, Jesus suffered in die 
garden, and bore the cross on Calvary; and Christians who are 
worthy must suffer and bear the cross also. 

'' Mr. Grimshaw," said Mr. Bradford, still earnest and excited, 
^ J have heard from your own lips that the fact that Christ was 
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to suffer and bear the cross was at least a part of dieins{Mrados 
of die song which the angels sang. He suffered and bore the 
cross that men might not suffer. That is one of the essential 
parts of your creed. He suffered that He uiight give peace to 
Ae worldy and bring life and immortality to light You have 
tauight me that He did not come to torment the world, but to 
save it The religion which Christendom holds in theory is a 
religion of unbounded peace and joy ; that which it holds in fact 
if one of torture and gloom ; and I do not hesitate to say that 
if the Christian world were a peacefiil and joyous world, taking 
all the good things of this life in gratitude and gladness, while 
holding itself pure from its corruptions, and not only not fear- 
ing death, but looking forward with unwavering faith and hope 
w another and a happier life beyond, the revivals which ^it 
struggles for would be perpetual, and the millennium which it 
l^ays for would come." 

Then Mr. Bradford, who sat near enou^ to touch me, laid his 
hand upon my shoulder, and said : '<Boy, look at your fadier, 
if you wish to know what my ideal of a Christian is, — a man o( 
Uieerfulness, trust and hope, under discouragements that would 
kill me. Such examples save me from utter infidelity and 
despair, and, thank God, I have one such in my own home." 

His eyes filled with tears as he turned them upon his wife, 
who sat watching him with intense sympathy and affection, 
while he frankly poured out his heart and thought 

<' I suppose," said the minister, '^ that we should get no nearer 
together in the discussion of this question than we did when 
we were more in one another's company, and periiaps it would 
be well not to pursue it You undoubtedly see the truth in a 
single aspect, Mr. Bradford ; and you will pardon me for say- 
ing that you cannot see it in the aspects which it presents to 
me. I came in, partly to let you and your family know of om 
plans, and to beg you to attend our services faithfully. I 
hope these young people, too, will not fail to put themselves m 
the way of religious influence. Now is their time. To-morrow 
or next year it may be too late. Many a poor soul is obliged 
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to take up the lament after every revival : 'The harvest is past, 
the summer is ended, and my soul is not saved' Before the 
spirit takes its flight, all these predous youth ought tc be 
gathered into the kingdom." 

I could not doubt the sincerity of this closing utterance, foi 
it was earnest and tearfuL In truth, I was deeply moved by it ; 
for while Mr. Bradford carried my judgment and opened before 
me a beaudful life, I had always entertained great reverence for 
ministers, and found Mr. Grimshaw's views and feelings most 
in consonance with those I had been used to hear proclaimed 
from the pulpit 

The fact that a revival was in progress in some of the 
churches of the town, had already come to my ears. 

I had seen throngs pouring into or coming out of church- 
doors and lecture-rooms during other days than Sunday; and 
A vague uneasiness had possessed me for several weeks. A 
doud had arisen upon my life. I may even confess that my 
heart had rebelled in secret against an influence which premised 
to interfere with the social pleasures and the progress in study 
irhich I had anticipated for the winter. The cloud came nearer 
to me now, and in Mr. GrimshaVs presence quite overshadowed 
me. Was I moved by sympathy ? Was I moved by the spirit 
of the Almighty ? Was superstitious fear at the bottom of it 
all ? Whatever it was, my soul had crossed the line of that 
drde of passion and experience in whose center a great mul- 
titude were groping and crying in the darkness, and striving to 
get a vision of the Father's face. I realized the fact then and 
there. I felt that a crisis in my life was approaching. 

On Aunt Flick's face there came a look of rigid determinar 
tion. She was entirely ready to work, and inquired of Mr. 
Grimshaw what his plans were. 

'' I have felt," said he, '^ that die labor and responsibility are 
too great for me to bear alone, and, after a consultation with 
oar prindpal men, have conduded to seed for Mr. Bedlow, the 
evangelist, to assist me." 

^ Mr. Grimshaw," said Mr. Bradford^ '^ I suppose it is none of 
1 
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mjbasinesi^bat lam sony 70a have done Ais. IhayenofiuA 
in the man or his methods. Mrs. Bradford and her sister will 
attend his preaching if diey choose : I am not afraid that they 
will be harmed; but I decidedly refuse to have this child ol 
mine subjected to his processes. Why parents will consent to 
yield their children to the spiritual manipulation of strangers I 
cannot conceive." 

Mr. Grimshaw smiled sadly^ and said : ^^ You assume agrave 
responsibility, Mr. Bradford." 

<< /assume a grave responsibility ? " exdaimed Mr. Bradford : 
<' I had the impression that I relieved you of one. No, leave 
the child alone. She is safe with her modier ; and no such man 
as Mr. Bedlow shall have the handling of her sensibilities." 

We had sat a long time at the tea-table, and as we rose and 
a4Joumed to the drawing-room Mr. Grimshaw took sudden leave 
on the plea that he had devoted the evening to many other calls 
yet to be made. He was very solemn in his leave-taking, and 
for some time after he left we sat in silence. Then Mr. Brad- 
ford rose and paced the drawing-room back and forth, his coun« 
tenance fiill of perplexity and pain. I could see plainly that a 
storm of utterance was gathering, but whether it would burst in 
thunder and toirent, or open widi strong and healing rain, was 
doubtfiiL 

At length he paused, and said: ^^ I suppose that as a man old 
enough to be the fiither of all these yotmg people I ought to say 
frankly what I feel in r^;ard to this subject I do not believe 
it is right for me to shut my ftiouth tig^t upon my convictions. 
My own measure of fidth is smalL I wish to God it were 
laiger,and I am encouraged to believe that it is slowly strength- 
ening. I am perfectly aware that I lack peace in the exact 
|nx>portion that I lack frdth ; and so does every man, no matter 
how much he may boast Faith is the natural and only healthy 
attitude of the souL I would go through anything to win it, 
but such men as Grimshaw and Bedlow cannot help me. They 
simply distress and disgust me. Their irtiole conception of 
Christiani^ is crampof And mean, and tfadr mediods of opcm 
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ticm are unwise and unworthy. I know how Mr. Gximshaw 
feels: he knows that revivals are in progress in the other 
churches, and sees that his own congregation is attracted to 
their meetings. He finds it impossible to keep the tide firom 
retiring fit>m his church, and feels the necessity of doing some> 
thing extraordinaiy to make it one of the centers and receivers 
of the new influence. He has beeii at work faithfully, in his 
way, for years, and desires to see the harvest which he has been 
trying to rear gathered in. So he sends for Bedlow. Now I 
know all about these Bedlow revivals. They come when he 
comes, and they go when he goes. His mustard-seed sprouts 
at once, and grows into a great tree, which withers and dies as 
soon as he ceases to breathe upon it I never knew an instance 
in which a church that had been raised out of the mire by hiis 
influence did not sink back into a deeper indifference after he 
had left it, and that by a process which is just as natural as it 
is inevitable. An artificial excitement is an artificial exhaus- 
tion. He breaks up and ruins processes of religious educatioii 
that otherwise would have gone on to perfection. He has one 
process for the imbruted, the ignorant, the vicious, the stolid, 
the sensitive, the delicate, the weak and the strong, the old 
and the yoimg. I know it is said that die spirit of God is with 
him, and I hope it is ; but one poor man like him does nc< 
monopolize the spirit of God, I trust ; nor does that spirit ri» 
fiise to stay where he is not No, it is Bedlow — if s all Bedlow ^ 
and the fact that a revival got up under his influence ceases 
when he retires, proves that it is all Bedlow, and accoimts for 
the miserable show of permanently good results." 

There was great respect for Mr. Bradford in his own house 
hold, and there was great respect for him in the hearts of the 
three young people who listened to him as comparative 
strangers ; and when he stopped, and sank into an arm-chair, 
looking into the fire, and shading his face with his two handsi 
no one broke the silence. Aunt Flick had taken to her comer 
and her knitting, and Mrs. Bradford sat with her hands on hei 
lap^ as if waiting for something further. 
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At kngth Mr. Bradford looked 1^ with a gmOey and rq;aid 
ing the lileiit groap before him, said : ^^apon 117 word, we art 
not having a tcij meny evening." 

^ I assure yon,'' responded Henry, << diat I have enjoyed 
every moment of it I coold hear you talk all nij^t'' 

<<So coold V Added Claire. 

I oodd not say a word. The eyes of the minister stiU 
haimted me: die spell of a new influence was upon me. What 
Mr. Bradfcxd had said aboat Mr. Bedlow only increased my 
deare to hear him, and to come within the readi rfhis power. 

"Well, children," said Mr. Bradford, << for you will let me 
can you such, I know, I have only one thing more to say to 
yon, and that is to stand by your Christian fiuhers and mothers, 
and take their faith Jnst as it is. Not one of you is old enough 
to decide upon the arddes of a creed, but aJmost any faith is 
good enough to hold up a Christian character. Don't bother 
yourselves voluntarily with questions. A living vine grows 
)ust as well on a rough trellis of simple branches as on the 
•moothest piece of ornamental work that can be made. If you 
ever wish to change the trellis when you get old enough to do 
H, be careful not to ruin the vine, that is alL I am tiying to 
keep my vine alive around a trellis that is gone to wreck. I be- 
fieve in God and His Son, and I believe that there is one thing 
^^ch God delights in more than in all else, and that is Chris- 
tian character. I hold to the first and strive for die last, 
though I am looked upon as litde better than an infidel by all 
but one." 

A thrill, sympadiedcally felt by us all, and visible in a blush 
and eyes suffused, ran through the dear litde woman seated at 
his side, and she looked up into his face widi a trustful smile 
of response. 

After this it was difficult to engage in light conversation. 
We wore questioned in regard to our past experiences and 
future plans. We looked over volumes of pictures and a cab- 
hiet ci curiosities, and Millie amused us by readings and at an 
eariy hour we rose to go home. Millie went to her comer as 
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loon as we broke up, giving me a look as she passed me. I 
took the hint and followed her. 

''Shall yon go to hear Mr. Bedlow?'' she inquired 

«I think I shall,'' I answered. 

''I knew yon would. I should like to go with you, but yoa 
know I can't 'WS^, -^^^ol tell me what he is like, and all about 
it?" 

"Yes." 

I pressed her hand and bade her ''good-ni{^t" 

Mr. Bradford parted with us at the door with pleasant and 
courteous words, and told Heniy that he must regard the house 
as his home, and assured him that he would always find a wel- 
come there. I had noticed during the evening a peculiarly affec- 
tionate fomiliarity in his tone and bearing toward the young man. 
I could not but notice that he treated him with more consider- 
ation than he treated me. I went away feeling that there were 
confidences between them, and suffered the suspicion to make 
me uneasy. 

I walked home with Henry and Claire, and we talked over 
the afiairs of the evening together. Both declared their adhe- 
sion to Mr. Bradfords views, and I, in my assumed pride of 
independent opinion, dissented. I proposed to see for mysel£ 
I would listen to Mr. BedloVs preaching. I was not afiraid of 
being harmed, and, indeed, I should not dare to stay away 
from him. 

As I walked to The Mansion, I found my nerves excited in a 
strange d^ee. The way was full of shadows. I started at 
every noise. It was as if the spiritual world were dropped 
down around me, and I were touched by invisible wings, and 
moved by mjrsterious influences. The stars shivered in their 
hi^ places, the nig^t-wind swept by me as if it were a weird 
power of evil, and I seemed to be smitten through heart and 
brain by a nameless fear. As I kneeled in my accustomed 
way at my bed I lost my confidence. I could not recall my 
usual words or frame new ones. I lingered on my knees like 
one crushed and benumbed. What it all meant I could not 
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telL I onlj knew diat feelings and influences which long had 
been gathoii^ in me were assuming the predominance, and 
that I was entering upon a new phase of experience. At last 
I went to bed, and passed an^t crowded with stiaiife dreams 
and dreary passagei of unrefteshing i 
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CHAPTER DL 

I FASS IHlOUOa A TIRUBLX TSliPSST INTO THX SUMLK^T. 

I HAD never arrived at any definite comprehension of Mrs. 
Sanderson^s ideas of religion. Whether she was religious in 
any worthy sense I do not know, even to-day. The respect 
which she entertained for the cleigy was a sentiment which she 
chared with New Englanders generally. She was rather gener- 
ous than otherwise in her contributions to their support, yet 
\he most I could make of her views and opinions was that re- 
ligion and its institutions were favorable to the public order 
and security, and were, therefore, to be patronized and perma- 
nently sustained. I never should have thought of going to her 
for spiritual counsel, yet I had learned in some way that she 
thought religion was a good thing for a young man, because it 
would save him from dissipation and from a great many dangers 
to which young men are exposed. The whole subject seemed 
to be regarded by her in an economical or prudential aspect 

I met her on die morning following my visit at the Bradfords, 
in the breakfast-room. She was cheery and expectant, for she 
always found me talkative, and was prepared to hear the full 
story of the previous evening. That I was obliged to tell her 
that Henry was there with my sister, embarrassed me much, 
for, beyond the fact that she disliked Henry intensely, there 
was the further fact — ^most offensive to her — ^that Mr. Bradford 
was socially patronizing the poor, and bringing me, her protkgi^ 
into association with thenu Here was where my chain galled 
me, and made me realize my slavery. I saw the thrill of 
anger that shot through her face, and recognized the effort she 
made to control her words. She did not speak at first, and 
not until she felt perfectly sure of self-control did she say : 
^ BIr. Bradford is very imwise. He inflicts a great wrong upos 
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jroung people witbout position or expectations, when he under 
takes to raise them to his own social leveL How he could do 
such a thing as he did last night is more than I can imagine, 
unless he wishes either to humiliate you or offend me." 

For that one moment how I longed to pour out my love for 
Henry and Claire, and to speak my sense of justice in the vindi* 
cation of Mr. Bradford 1 It was terrible to sit still and bold 
my tongue while the ties of blood and friendship were con- 
temned, and the motives of my hospitable host were miscon- 
strued so cruelly. Yet I could not open my lips. I dreaded a 
collision with her as if she had been a serpent, or a furnace of 
fire, or a hedge of thoms. Ay, I was mean enough to explain 
that I had no expectation of meeting either Henry ax my sister 
there; and she was adroit enou^ to reply that she was at least 
sure of that without my saying so. 

Then I talked fully of Mr. Grimshaw's call, and gave such 
details of the conversation that occurred as I could without 
making Mr. Bradford too prominent 

<' So Mr. Bradford doesn't like Mr. Bedlow," she r«narked; 
''but Mr. Bradford is a trifle whimsical in his likes and dislikes. 
Pm sure Tve always heard Mr. Bedlow well spoken ofl He 
has the credit of having done a great deal of good, and if he is 
coming here, Arthur, I think you cannot do better than to g«r 
and hear him for yourself." 

Like a flash of light there passed throu^ my mind the 
thought that Providence had not only thus opened the way for 
me, but with an imperative finger had directed me to walk in it 
God had made the wrath of woman to praise Him, and the re- 
mainder He had restrained. Imagining myself to be thus di- 
rected, I should not have dared to avoid Mr. BedloVs preach- 
ing. The whole interview with Mr. Grimshaw, the fact that^ 
contrary to my wont, I had not found myself in sympathy with 
my old fiiend, Mr. Bradford, and the strange and unlooked-for 
result of my conversation with Mrs. Sanderson, shaped them- 
selves into a divine mandate to whose authority my spirit bowed 
in ready obedience. 
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Mr. Bedlow made hb appearance in 1^. GrimshaVs pdpit on 
die following Sunday; and a great throng of excited and ex- 
pectant people, attracted by the notoriety of the preadier, and 
moved by the influences of the time, were in attendance. The 
hush of solemnity that pervaded the assembly when these two 
men entered the desk impressed me deeply. My spirit was 
thrilled with strange apprehension. My emotional nature was 
in chaos ; and such crystallizations of opinion, thought, and 
feeling as had taken place in me during a life-long course of 
religious nurture and education were broken up. Outside of 
die church, and entirely lacking diat dramatic experience of 
conversion and regeneration which all around me regarded as 
the only true beginning of a religious life, my whole soul lay 
open, quick and quivering, to the influences of the hour, and 
the words which soon fell upon it 

The pastor conducted the opening services, and I had never 
seen him in such a mood. Inspired by the presence of an im- 
mense congregation and by the spirit of the time, he rose en- 
tirely out of the mechanisms of his theology and his stereotyped 
forms of expression, and poured out the burden of his soul in 
a prayer that melted every heart before him. Deprecating the 
judgments of the Most I£gh on the coldness and worldliness of 
the church ; beseeching the Spirit of all Grace to come and 
work its own great mirades upon those who loved the Mastew', 
moving them to penitence, self-sacriflce, humility and prayer 4 
entreating that Spirit to plant the arrows of conviction in all 
unconverted souls, and to bring a great multitude of these into 
the Kingdom — a multitude so great that they should be like 
doves flocking to their windows — ^he prayed like a man inspired. 
His voice trembled and choked with emotion, and the tears 
coursed down his cheeks unheeded. It seemed as if he could 
not pause, or be denied. 

Of Mr. Bedlow's sermon that followed I can give no fitting 
idea. After a severe denunciation of the coldness of the church 
that grieved and repelled the Spirit of God, he turned to those 
without the fold— to the unconverted and impenitent He toU 
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m diat God waiangiy with 111 eveiydajy that eveiyima^ 
of the thouj^tt of our heaiti was odly ev3 continiianyy that we 
were eiq[>osed everj moment to death and the pordition of un- 
godly men, and that it was our duty to tarn, then and there, from 
the error of our ways, and to seek and secoie the pazdon idiich a 
pitymg Christ extended to ns — a pardon which could be had 
tx the taking. Then he painted with wonderful power the joy 
and peace that follow the consciousness of sinfoi^ven, and the 
^ries of that heaven which the Saviour had gone to prepare 
for those who love HiuL 

I went home Mind, staggering, almost benumbed — with the 
words ringing in my ears that it had been my duty before rising 
from my seat to give myself to the Saviour, and to go out ol 
die door rejoicing in die possession of a hope which should be 
as an anchor in aJl the storms of my life ; yet I did not know 
what the process was. I was sure J did not know. I had not 
die slightest com^nrehension of what was required of me, yet 
the bet did not save me from the impression that I had com- 
mitted a great sin. I went to my room and tried to pray, and 
spent half an hour of such helpless and pitiful distress as I 
cannot describe. Then there arose in me a longing for com- 
panionship. I could not unbosom myself to Mrs. Sanderson. 
Henry's calm spirit and sympathetic counsels were beyond my 
reach. Mr. Bradford was not in the church, and I could only 
think of my bther, and determine that I would see him. I ate 
but litde dinner, made no conversation with Mrs. Sanderson, 
and, toward nig^t, left the house and sought my father's home. 

I found the house as solemn as death. All the family save 
Claire had heard Mr. Bedlow, and my mother was profoundly 
dejected. A cloud rested upon my brothers and sisters. My 
fadier apprehended at once the nature of my errand, and, 
by what seemed to be a mutual impulse and understanding, 
we passed into an unoccupied room and closed the door. The 
moment I found myself alone with him I threw my amis around 
his neck, and bursting into an uncontrollable fit of weepingi 
exclaimed: «Oh. fadier! fieUherl what shall I do ? " 
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For years I liad not come to him with a trouble. For j^etif 
I had not reposed in him a single heart-confidence, and foi tibe 
first time in his life he put both his arms affectionately around 
me and embraced me. Minutes passed while we stood thus; 
C could not see his ^ce, for my own was bowed upon his shoul- 
der, but I could feel his heart-beats, and the convulsions of 
^notion which shook him in every fiber. At last he gently put 
me ofl^ led me to a seat, and sat down beside me. He took 
jny hand, but he could not speak. 

" Oh, father 1 what shall I do ? " I exclaimed again. 

'' Go to God, my boy, and repeat the same words to him with 
the same earnestness." 

'' But he is angry with me," I said, '' and you are not You 
pity me and love me. I am your child. You cannot help be- 
ing sorry for me." 

'' You are his child too, my boy, by relations a thousand 
times tenderer and more significant than those which make you 
mine. He loves you and pities you more than I can." 

" But I don't know how to give myself to him," I said. 

" I have had the impression and the hope," my father re- 
sponded, " that you had already given yoiurself to him." 

" Oh, not in diis way at all," I said. 

My father had his own convictions, but he was almost mor« 
bidly conscientious in all his dealings with the souls around 
him. Fearful of meddling with that which the Gracious Spirit 
had in charge and under influence, and modest in the assertion 
of views which might possibly weaken the hold of conviction 
upon me ; feeling, too, that he did not know me well enough 
to direct me, and fearful that he might arrest a process whidh, 
perfected, might redeem me, he simply said : " I am not wise; 
let us pray together, that we may be led aright" 

Then he kneeled and prayed for me. Ah ! how the blessed 
words of that prayer have lingered in my memory I Though 
not inamediately fiiiitful in my experience, they came to me 
long years after, loaded with the balm of healing. '' 0\ 
Father in Heaven 1 " he said, '' this is our boy, — thy child and 
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mine. Thou lovest and pitiest him more dian I can. Hdf 
Urn to go to Thee as he has come to me, and to say in perfect 
tabmission, ' Oh, Father, what shall I do 1 '" 

I went home at last somewhat calmed, because I had had 
sympathy, and, for a few moments, had leaned upon anothei 
nature and rested. I ate little, and, as soon as the hour ar- 
rived, departed to attend the evening service, previously having 
asked old Jenks to attend the meeting and walk home with 
me, for I was afraid to return alone. 

A strange and gloomy change had come over the sky; and 
the weather, which had been extremely cold for a v^eek, had 
grown warm. The snow under my feet was soft and yielding, 
and already little rivulets were coursing along the ruts worn by 
the sleighs. The nerves which had been braced by the tonic 
of the cold, clear air were relaxed, and with the uncertain foot- 
ing of the streets I went staggering to the church. 

In the endeavor now to analyze my feelings I find it impos- 
sible to believe that I was convinced that iny life had been one 
of bold and intentional sin. A considerable part of my pain, 
I know, arose from the fact that I could not realize my own 
sinfrdness as it had been represented to me. I despaired be- 
cause I could not despair. I was distressed because I could 
not be sufficiently distressed. There was one sin, however, of 
which I had a terrified consciousness, viz., that of rejecting 
the offer of mercy which had been made to me in the morning, 
and of so rejecting it as to be in danger of forever grieving 
away the Spirit of God which I believed was at work upon my 
heart This was something definite and dreadful, though I felt 
perfectly ignorant of the exact thing required of me and impo- 
tent to perform it If I could have known the precise nature 
of the sunender demanded of me, and could have compre- 
hended the effort I was called upon to make, I believe I should 
have been ready for both; but in truth I had been so m3rstified 
by the preacher, so puzzled by his representation of the mira- 
cle of conversion, which he made to appear to be dependent 
•n God's sovereign grace entirely, and yet so entirely depend 
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ent on me diat the irtiole guilt of remaining unconverted would 
rest with me ; I was so expectant of some mighty, overwhelm- 
ing influence that would bear me to a point where I could see 
throng the darkness and the discord — an influence which did 
not come — that I was paralyzed and helpless. 

I was early in the church, and saw the solemn groups as 
Aey entered and gradually filled the pews. The preachers, 
too, were early in the desk. Mr. Bedlow sat where he could 
see me and read my face. I knewthat his searching, magnetic 
eyes were upon me, and in the exalted condition of my sensi- 
bilities I felt them. In the great hush that followed the en- 
trance of the crowd and preceded the beginning of the exer- 
cises I saw him slowly rise and walk down the pulpit stairs. I 
had never known anything of his methods, and was entirely 
unprepared for what followed. Reaching the aisle, he walked 
directly to where I sat, and raising his finger, pointed it at me 
and said : '' Young man, are you a Christian ?" 

" I suppose not," I answered. 

"Do you ever expect to become one ? '^ 

'«Ido," IrepUed. 

At this he left me, and went to one and another in the con 
gregation, putting his question and making some remark. Sen 
sitive men and women hung their heads, and tried to evade his 
inquiries by refiising to look at him. 

At lengdi he went back to his desk, and said that the church 
could do no better than to hold for a few minutes a season of 
prayer, preparatory to die services of the evening ; and then 
he added: "1^^ some brother pray for a young man iftio 
expects to become a Chrbtian, and pray that that expectation 
may be taken away from him." 

Thereupon a young man, full of zeal, kneeled before the 
tongregation and poured out his heart for me, and prayed as 
he had been asked to pray : that my expectation to become a 
Oiristian might be taken away from me. He was, however, 
considerate and kind enou|^ so far to modify the petition as t« 
B^ that I mi|^t lose my e^qpectation in tiie immediate realiza 
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tkm of a Chrittian txprntocit — dial my hope to become a 
Chriirian mi|^t be swaUowed up in nqr hope of a Chriirian'i 
rewanL 

This kindneaa of the young man, however, to whose xeal and 
good-will I give hearty honor, could not effiure the sore sense 
of wrong I had suffered at the band of Mr. Bedlow. Why he 
should have singled me out in the throng for such an awfid 
infliction I did not Imow, and why he should have asked any- 
body to pray that all expectation of becoming a Christian 
should be taken away from me I could not imagme. I felt 
that I was misunderstood and outraged, at first, and as my 
anger died away, or was quenched by odier emotions, I found 
that I was still more deeply puzzled than before. Was I not 
carefully and prayerfully seeking ? And was not this expecta- 
tion the one thing idiich made my life endurable ? Would I 
not give all the world to find my feet upon the sure foundation? 
Had I not in my heart of hearts determined to find what there 
waslo be found if I could, or die ? 

No : Mr. Bedlow, meaning well np doubt, and desiring to 
lead me nearer to spiritual rest, had thrust me into deeper and 
wilder darkness ; and in that darkness, haunted by fonns of tor- 
ment and terror, I sat through one of the most impressive ser- 
mons and exhortations I had ever heard I went out of the 
diurch at last as utterly hopeless and wretched as I could be. 
There was a God of wrath above me, because there was the 
guilt of unfulfilled duty gnawing at my conscience. It seemed 
as if the great tragedy of the universe were being performed in 
my souL Sun, moon, stars, the kingdoms and glory of the 
world — ^what were all these, either in themselves or to me, com- 
pared with the interests of a soul on which rested the burden of 
a decision for its own heaven or hell? 

As I emerged into the open air, I met Jenks at the door, 
waiting for me, and as I lifted my hot face I felt the cold rain 
Esdling upon it Pitchy darkness, unrelieved save by the dim 
lights around the town and the blotched and rapidly melting 
mow, had settled upon the world. I clutched the old servanf # 
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iixBy and stnick off in silence towaids home. We had hardly 
walked the distance of a block before there came a flash of 
blinding lij^tning, and we were in the midst of that impressive 
anomaly, a January thunder-storm. It was strange how ha]> 
monioosly this storm supplemented the influences of the ser^ 
vices at the church, from which I had just retired. To me it 
was the crowning terror of the night I had no question that 
it was directed by the same unseen power whidi had been 
struggling with me all day, and that it was expressive of His in- 
finite anger. As we hurried along, unprotected in the pouring 
rain, flash after flash illuminated the darkness, and peal after 
peal of thunder hurtled over the city, rolled along the heavens, 
and edioed among the distant hffls. I walked in constant 
fear of being struck dead, and of passing to the judgment un- 
reconciled and unredeemed. I felt that my soul was dealing 
directly with the great God, and under the play of his awful en- 
ginery of destruction I realized my helplessness. I could only 
pray to him, with gasps of agony, and in whispers : " Oh, do 
not crush me 1 Spare me, and I will do anjrthing 1 Save my 
life, and it shall be thine 1" 

When I arrived at the house I did not dare to go in, for then 
[ should be left alone. Without a word I led Jenks to the 
stable, and, dropping with the rain, we passed in. 

<' Oh, Jenks," I said, '* I must pray, and you must stay with 
me. I cannot be left alone.** 

I knelt upon the stable-floor, and the old man, touched with 
sympathy, and awed by the passion idiich possessed me, knelt 
at my side. Oh, what pledges and promises I gave in that 
prayer, if God would spare my life 1 How wQdly I asked for 
pardon, and how earnestly did I beseech the Spirit of all Grace 
to stay with me, and never to be grieved away, until his work 
was perfected in me 1 

The poor old man, with his childish mind, could not under- 
stand my abandonment to grief and terror ; but while I knelt 
I lelt his trembling arm steal around me, and knew that he was 
sobbing. His heart was deeply moved by pity, Imt the case 
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wai beyond hit comprehensioiL He could saj nothings but 
die sympadqr was very grateful to me. 

And all diis time there was another aim around me, whose 
touch I was too benumbed to fed; there was another heart 
beside me, tender with sympathy, whose beatings I was too 
much agitated to apprehend; there was a voice calling to the 
tempest within me, ''Peace 1 be stilir' but I could not hear it 
Oh, infinite Father 1 Oh, loving and pitying Christ 1 Why 
could I not have seen thee, as thou didst look down upon and 
pity thy terror-stricken child? Why could I not have seen thy 
aims extended toward me, and thy eyes beaming with inefiable 
love, calling me to thy foigivmg embrace? How could I have 
done thee the dishonor to suppose that the simple old servant 
kneeling at my side was tenderer and more pitiful than thou? 

We both grew chilly at last, and passed quietly into the house. 
Mrs. Sanderson had retired, but had left a bri^t fire upon the 
hearth, at which both of us warmed and dried ourselves. The 
storm, meantime, had died away, though the lightning still 
flapped its red wings against the windows, and the dull rever- 
berations of the thunder came to me fiom the distance. With 
the relief fi-om what seemed to be the danger of imminent death, 
I had the strength to mount to my room alone, and, after an- 
other prayer which failed to lift my burden, I consigned myself 
to my bed. The one thought that possessed me as I lay down 
was that I mig^t never wake if I should go to sleep. My ner- 
vous exhaustion was such that when sinking into sleep I started 
many times fi'om my pillow, tossing the clothes firom me, and 
gasping as if I had been sinking into an abyss. Sleep came at 
last, however, and I awoke on the moirow, conscious that \ 
had rested, and rejoicing at least in the fact that my day of pro- 
bation was not yet past My heart kindled for a moment as I 
looked fix)m my window into the fiice of the glorious sun, and 
the deep blue heaven, but sank within me when I remembered 
my promises, and felt that the struggle of the previous day was 
to be renewed. 

This struggle I do not propose to dwell upon further in ex* 
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teiided detail If the record of it thus far is as painftd to read 
as it is to write^ the reader will have tired of it already. It 
lasted for weeks, and I never rationally saw my way out of that 
blindness. There were literally hundreds in the city who pro- 
fessed to have found a great and superlatively joyous peaces 
but I did not find it, nor did it come to me in any way by 
lAadtk I dreamed it might come. 

The vital point with me was to find some influence so power- 
ful that I could not resist it I felt mjrself tossing upon a 
dangerous sea, just outside the harbor, between which and me 
there stretched an impassable bar. So, wretched and worn 
with anxious waiting, I looked for the omiing in of some 
mighty wave idiich would lift my sinking bark over the forbid- 
ding obstacle, into the calm waters that mirrored upon their 
banks the domes and dwellings of the city of the Great King. 

Sometimes I tired of Mr. Bedlow, and went to other churches, 
longing always to hear some sermon or find some influence 
that would do for ine that which I could not do for mysel£ I 
visited my fipLther many times, but he could not help me, beyond 
what he had already done. One of the causes of my perplex- 
ity was the fact that Henry attended the prayer-meetings, and 
publicly participated in the exercises. I heard, too, that, in a 
quiet way, he w£r very influential in his school, and that many 
erf* his pupils had begun a religious life. Why was he difierent 
firommjTself? Why was it necessary that I should go through this 
experience of fear and torment, while he escaped it altogether ? 
All our previous experience had been nearly identical For 
years we had been subjected to the same influences, had 
struggled for the same self-mastery, had kneeled at the same 
bed in daily devotion; yet here he was, busy in Christian ser- 
vice, steadily rejoicing in Christian hope, mto which he had 
grown through processes as natural as those by which the rose- 
aree rises to the grace of inflorescence. I see it all now, but 
tben it not only perplexed me, but filled me with weak com- 
plaining at my harder lot 

During these eventful weeks I often met "bSMt Bradford cm 
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her waj to and from school I have no doubt tfiat, from hef 
window, she had made herself fimoiliar with my habits of gcnsg 
and coming, and had timed her own so as to fidl in with me. 

In communities not fiuniliar with the character and histoiy d 
a New En^^d revival, it would be impossible to conceive of 
die nniversality of the influence wblth they exert during the 
time of their hig^t activity. Multitudes dT men n^ect their 
business. Meetmgs are held during every evening of the 
week, and scmietimes during all die days of the week. Chil- 
dren, gathered in their own litde chambers, hold prayer- 
meetings. Religion is the all-absorbing topic, with old and 
young. 

Millie was like die rest of us ; and, fbibidden to hear Mr. 
Bedlow preach, she had detennined to win her eiq>erience at 
home. It touches me now even to tears to ranember how she 
used to meet me in die street, and ask me how I was getting 
along, how I liked Mr. Bedlow, and whether he had helped me. 
She told me that she and her mother were holding litde prayer- 
meedngs together, but diat Aunt Flick was away pretty much 
all the time. She was seeking to become a Christian, and at 
last she told me diat she thought she had become one. I was 
rational enough to see that it was not necessary for an innocent 
child like her to share my graver experiences. Indeed, I 
listened eagerly to her ejq>ressions of simple faith and trust, and 
to her recital of the purposes of life to which she had com- 
mitted hersel£ One revelation which she made in confidence^ 
but idiich I am sure was uttered because she wanted me to 
think well of her father, interested me much. She said her 
fiuher prayed very much alone, though he did not attend the 
meetings. The thought of my old friend toiling in secret over 
the problem which absorbed us all was very impressive. 

Thus weeks passed away, and the tide which rose to its flood 
began to ebb. I could see that the meetings grew less fre- 
quent, and that the old habits of business and pleasure were 
reasserting themselves. Conversions were raror, and die 
Uasing fervor ot action and devotion cooled Aa } rcaUastd 
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iaSf and, in realiziiif it, found that I wai just as fiur from dm 
point at which I had aimed as I was at the beginning, astrange, 
desperate despair seized me. I could hope tor no influences is 
the future more powerful than those to which I had been sub 
jected. The stimulus to resolution and endeavor was nearlj 
expended. Yet I had many times vowed to the Most Hig^ 
diat before that season had passed away I would find Him, and, 
with himi peace, if He and it were to be found. What was I 
to do? 

At last there came a day of in-gathering. The harvest was to 
be gan^ered. A great number of men, wcmien, and youdi were 
to be received into the churdL I went early, and took a seat 
m the galleiy, where I could see the throng as they presented 
diemselves in the aisles to make their profession of faith and 
unite in their covenant When called upon they took their 
places, coming forward from all parts of the audience in front of 
the Communion table. Among them were both Henry and 
Claire. At sight of them I grew sick. Passage after passage 
of Scripture that seemed applicable to my condition, crowded 
Into my mind. They came from the North and the South and 
the East and the West, and sat down in the Kingdom of Crod, 
and I, a child of the Kingdom, baptized into the name of the 
Ine&ble, was cast out The harvest was past, the summer 
was ended, and my soul was not saved 1 I witnessed the cere- 
monies with feelings min^^ed of despair, bitterness, and despe- 
ration. On the faces of these converts, thus coming into the 
fold, there was impressed the seal of a great and solemn joy. 
Within my bosom there burned the feeling that I had honesdy 
tried to do my duty, and that my endeavors had been turned. 
In a moment, to which I had been led by processes whose end 
I could not see, my will gave way, and I said, ^* I will try no 
longer. This is the end." Every resolution and purpose within 
me was shivered by the falL 

To what depth of perdition I might be hurled— under what 
judgment I might be crushed— I could not tell, and hardly cared 
to imagine. Quite to my amazement, I found mjrself at perfect 
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peace. What did it mean? Not only was die burden gonc^ 
tmt tbere diiilled tfaronj^ my tool a quick, strong joy. My 
spirit was like a broad sea, alive all over widi sunlit ripplesi 
with one broad track of glory that stretched across into the un- 
fiidiomable heaven I I felt the smile of (Sod upon me. I felt 
the love of (Sod within me. Was I insane? Had satan ap^ 
peared tome as an angel of lig^t and deceived me ? Was tins 
conversion ? I was so much in doubt in itguA to the real nat- 
ure of this experience, that when I left the house I spoke to 
no one of it Emerging into the open air, I found mjrself in a 
new world. I walked the streets as lightly as if wings had been 
upon my shoulders, lifting me from point to point throu^ all 
die passage homeward. Ah, how blue the heavens were, and 
how broad and beautiftd the world I What a blessed thing it 
was to live I How sweet were the £u:es not only of friends, 
but even of those whom I did not know I How gladly would I 
have embraced everyone of them I It wasas if I had beenun* 
clothed of my mortality, and clothed upon with the immortal 
I was sure that heaven could hold no joy superior to that 

When passing Mr. Bradfords, I saw Millie at the window. 
She beckoned to me, and I went to her door. <' How is it 
now?" she said. 

<«I don't know, Millie,'' I replied, <<but I dunk it is all rigjit 
I never felt before as I do now." 

<< Oh, I was getting so tired I " said she. " Fve been pray 
ing for you for days, and days, and days I and hoping and hop 
ing 3rou'd get through" 

I could only thank her, and press her litde hand; and then I 
hurried to my home, mounted to my room, shut and locked dii 
door, and sat down to think. 
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CHAPTER X. 

1 JOOf A CHUltCH THAT LEAVES OUT lOL BKADVOIB AMB 

MILLIE* 

How shdl I write the history of the few weeks that followed 
my new experience ? I had risen, as on wings, from the depths 
of despair to the heights of hope. I had emerged from a valley 
of shadows, haunted by ten thousand forms of terror and shapes 
0f anguish, and sat down upon the sunny hills of peace. The 
W0M9 which had become either mocking or meaningless to me, 
was illuminated with loving expression in every feature. Far 
a^ve the deep blue of the winter skies my imagination caught 
die sheen of winged forms and the tax echoes of happy angel- 
Toices. I lifted my face to the sun, and, shutting my eyes, felt 
tHe smile of God upon me. Every wind that blew brought its 
ittfinistry of blessing. Every cloud that swept the sky bore its 
message of good-will from heaven. I loved Ufe, I loved the 
world, I loved every living thing I saw, and, more than all, I 
loved the Great Father who had bestowed upon me such gra- 
cious gifts of hope and healing. 

Mrs. Sanderson, though she had said little, and had received 
no confidence from me, had been troubled for many weeks. 
She had seen in my haggard eyes and weary look the evidences 
of a great trial and struggle ; but without the power to enter 
into it, or to help me out of it, she had never done more than 
to ask me i( for my health's sake, it would not be better for 
me to attend fewer meetings and take more sleep. The weeks 
that followed were only more satisfactory to her from the con- 
viction that I was happier, for I gave myself with hearty zeal 
to the work which I felt had been imposed upon me. 

My father was happy in my new hs^piness, never doubting 
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diat it hid OQme to me thtoai^ tbe Gxaoe of Heaven. I wm 
affored on every hand that I had passed duoni^ that change 
of regeneration which was the true iMsb in mCf and in many at 
least, of the new life. Meeting Mr. Bndlbrd, I spoke freely to 
him of my change^ and he told me widi a si^ that he was glad 
I was at peace. He evidently did not say all that he fdt^ but 
ke said nothing to discourage me. 

It soon became known to Mr. Grimshaw and die members 
of his church that I had become a convert, and I found abun- 
dant opportunities at once to exercise such g^ as I possessed 
to induce others to drink at the fountain from whkh I had 
drawn such draughts of peace and pleasure^ I prayed in^pub- 
lic; I exhorted ; I went from one to anothtf of my own age 
widi personal persuasions. Nay, I was alluded to and held up, 
in public and private^ as one of the most notable of the trophies 
which had been won in the great struggle with the powers of 
darkness throu^ which the churdi had passed. 

I look back now upon die public life that I lived in those 
youthful dajTS with wonder. Audiences that I then &ced and 
addressed widiout embarrassment would now send fever into 
my lips and tongue, or strike me dumb. I rejoiced then in a 
prominence from which I should now shrink with a sensitiveness 
of pain quite insupportable. I was the youthful marvel of the 
town; and people flocked again to the church where I was t» 
be seen and heard as if a new Bedlow had come down to them 
from the skies. 

This publicity did not please Mrs. Sanderson, but she saw 
&rther, alas 1 than I did, and knew that such exaltation could 
not be perpetuaL Could I have had a wise counsellor then, 
it would have saved me years of wandering and years of sorrow. 
The tendency of this public work was to make me vain, and 
induce a love of the sound of my own voice. Without experi- 
ence, flattered by attention, stimulated by the assurance diat I 
was doing a great deal of good, and urged on by my own de- 
list in action, I fairly took the bit in my teedi, and ran such a. 
nee as left me at last utterly exhausted. I went from meeting 
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to meeting all over the dty. There was hazdljr a dmrch is 
which my voice was not heard Everjrwhere I was thanked 
and congratulated. I did not realize then as I do now that I 
was moved by a thirst for praise, and that motives most human 
mingled strangely and strongly with the divine in uiging me 
fiMTward. O Heaven I to think that I, a poor child in Ufe and 
experience, should have labored m Thy name to win a crown 
to my personal vani^ I 

I diudder now at the cruelty practiced upon die young nearly 
everywhere, in bringing them to the front, and exposing them 
to such temptations as those which then had the power to 
poison all my motives, to brush away from my spirit the bloom 
of youthfid modes^, and to expose me to a process which was 
certain to ultimate in spiritual torpor and doubt I always 
tremble and sicken when I behold a child or youth delisting 
in the exercises of a public exhibition ; and when I see, inside 
or outside of church walls, children b-ed to boldness through 
the public show of themselves and their accomplishments, and 
realize what part of their nature is stimulated to predominance 
by the process, and what graces are extinguished by it, I do 
not wonder at the lack of reverence in American character, 
and that exhaustion of sensibility which makes our churches so 
Cunt and fitful in feeling. 

Having given up all my earlier ideas of religion, and learned 
to rq;ard them as wholly inadequate and unworthy, I could be 
in my new work little more than a parrot I had passed 
through but a single phase of idiat I had learned to regard as a 
genuine religious experience, and my counsels were but die 
repetitions of what I had heard. If some wise man or woman 
could have told me of myself— of the proprieties that belong to 
the position of a neophyte— of the dangers of public labor, and ol 
being publicly petted and exhibited, how well for me would it have 
been I But I had no such counsellor. On the contrary, I was 
seized upon at once as a fresh instrumentality for carrying on a 
work already waning. I am ashamed to think of the immod* 
•1^ of tome of my personal approaches to my eiders whom I 
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rq;pided as needing nqrinmistryy andhnmiliatrd bytbememofy 
of the considerate forbearance with which I was treated fof 
leligion's and my motive^s sake. 

It was in labm and experiences like these that a few weeks 
passed away. Anothtf in-gathering of the great qriritual har- 
vest ^ypfoached. I, among others, was to make a public pro- 
lession of my fidth, and become a member of the church. Mr. 
Grimshaw put upon me the task of persuading the young of my 
own age to join me in this solemn self-dedication, and I had 
great success in my mission. 

Among the considerable number whom I had selected as 
proper subjects of my counsels and persuasions, was my in- 
teresting friend Millie Bradford : but I knew she was quite too 
young to decide so momentous a question, and that her fitther 
would not permit her to decide it for herseUl To tell the 
truth, I did not like to meet Mr. Bradford with my proposition, 
for I anticipated objections, and did not feel qualified to argue 
with him. I consulted with Mr. Grimshaw in regard to the 
k^ase, and it was finally decided that we should visit Mr. Brad- 
ford together. 

Accordingly we called upon him, and q[>ent an evening in 
conversation, which, although it won no new members to my 
group, left a deep impression upon my mind and memory. 

The conversation was begun by Mr. Grimshaw, who said : 
^ We have called, Mr. Bradford, with the purpose of conferring 
with you in rq;ard to 3rour daughter Millie. I know but little 
of her, but I learn through Arthur that she is a sharer in the 
blessings of our great revival Have you any objection to her 
onion with our church, provided she shall choose to become a 
member?" 

'' Have you no invitation for any one else in the family ?" 
inquired Mr. Bradford, with a smile. 

''I was not aware that there were other converts in the 
family," responded the minister. 

'' I speak it with great humility, Mr. Grimshaw," said Mr. 
Bradfindy*^ but I count myself a dijciple. I am a learner at tha 
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feet of your Master and mine ; and I have been a learner lot 
years. I do not regard myself as having attained, or fiitly ap- 
prehended, but I follow on, and I should like society on the 
way, as well as any one." 

«But your views do not accord with those professed by on 
church," said Mr. Grimshaw. 

** I do not know what business the church may legitimately 
have with my private opinions. I learn from the New Testa- 
ment that he who repents and believes on the Lord Jesus Christ 
shall be saved. A man who does this belongs at least to the 
invisible church, and I do not recognize the right of a body of 
men calling themselves a church to shut out from their com- 
munion any man or woman who belongs to the church invisible, 
or any one whom the Master counts among his disciples." 

'* But we must have some standard of Cedth and belief" said 
Mr. Grimshaw. 

'' I suppose you must," responded Mr. Bradford, '' but why 
shocdd you construct it of non-essential materials? Why 
should you build a high fence around your church, and insist 
that every man shall climb every rail, when the first is all that 
the Master asks him to dimb. I recognize repentance and 
trust as the basis of a Christian character and life, and I regard 
character as the one grand result at which the Author of Chris- 
tianity aimed. He desired to make good men out of bad men ; 
and repentance and trust form the basis of the process. When 
you go beyond this, with your dogmas and your creeds, you in- 
fringe upon the liberty of those whom repentance and trust 
have made free. Personally, I feel that I am sufifering a great 
wrong, inflicted in ignorance and with good motives no doubt^ 
but still a wrong, in that I am shutout from Christian sympathy 
and fellowship. I will not profess to believe any more than I 
do believe. It is simply impossible for me, a rational, honest 
mature man, to accept that which you prescribe for me. I am 
perfectly willing that you should believe what seems to you to 
be true, touching all these points of doctrine. I only insist 
that you shah be a Christian in heart and Ufe — an honest diad 
• 
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pie. If yoa cannot ghre me the same libertji under die sama 
oonditionsy we can never get any nearer together.** 

*'Yoa seem to foigeV' responded the minister, ''that wA 
creed is the product of whole ages of Christian wisdom — that 
it has been framed by men of wide and profound experience, 
iriu) have learned by that experience what is essential to die 
stability and purity of the church." 

''And you seem to forget,** saidiMr. Bradford, "that the 
making and defense of creeds have rent the seamless gannent 
of the Lord into ten thousand fragments — that they have been 
die instruments for the destruction of the unity of the church in 
(act and feeling — that they have not only been the subjects of 
controversies that have disgraced the church before the world, 
and embittered the relations of large bodies of Christians, bat 
have instigated the cruelest persecutions and the most out- 
rageous murders and martyrdoms. You are not so bigoted as 
to deny that there are Christians among all the sects ; and you 
are liberal enough to give to the different sects the liberty of 
fidth which they claim. The world is growmg better in this 
thing, and is not so intolerant as it was. Now, why will you 
not give me the same liberty, asa man, that you give to churdies 
founded on creeds at variance with yours? You invite the 
teachers of other sects into your pulpit You invite their peo- 
ple to your communion table, while you shut me away by con- 
ditions that are just as impossible to me sis they would be to 
diem.** 

1 could see that Mr. Grimshaw was not only overwhelmed in 
argument but deeply moved in feeling. He grasped Mr. Brad- 
ford's hand, and said : " My dear sir, it would give me one of 
the greatest pleasures of my life to receive you into our com- 
munion, for I believe in your sincerity and in your character, 
but I could not if I would.** 

" I know it," responded Mr. Bradford : " your sympathies 
go beyond your creed, and your most earnest convictions stop 
short of it Your hands are tied, and your tongue must be 
dumb. You and your diurch will go on in the old way. The 
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fonng wbo do not think, and the mature who will not trj \m 
dunk, or do not dare to tiy, wDl accept what you prescribe fof 
diem. Women, more trustful and religious than men, will con^ 
stitute the majority of your members. In the mean time, the 
thinking men — the strong, influential, practical men of society 
— the men of culture, enterprise, and executive power — ^will re« 
main outside of the church — shut out by a creed which their 
reason refuses to accept" 

<< I am afraid the creed is not altogedier to blame for their 
exclusion," said the minist^. ***Not many wise' — ^you re« 
member the quotation." 

'< When Christianity was an apostasy from a church to which 
all the wise and mighty were attached," replied Mr. Bradford, 
*' your quotation was doubdess true as a statement of frict, but 
we belong to another nation and age. I hold myself a type 
and representative of a large class, who cannot enter the church 
without self stultification and a sacrifice of that liberty of 
thought and opinion which is their birthright We cannot 
afford to do without you, and you cannot afford to do widiout 
us. It is your business to make a home for us, for we are all 
passing on to that stage and realm of being where opinions will 
be of small account, and where character will decide everything." 

" We hare wandered very fer from your daughter, Mr. Brad* 
ford, about whom we came to talk," said Mr. Grimdiaw. 

An expression of pain passed over Mr. Bradford's face. 
Then he rose, and walking to a door which closed another 
room, opened it, and called his daughter. Millie entered the 
room with a question in her eyes, and shaking hands with us, 
went to her fathei^s side, where she stood with his arm around 
her during the remainder of the interview. 

*' Millie," said her father, '* Mr. Grimshaw and Arthur have 
come here to invite you to join the church. Would you like 
to do so?" 

^ If you and mamma think I ought to," she replied. 

At this moment, Mrs. Bradford, conjecturing, I suppose, die 
•hliect of our visit, entered the room, and giving us a moil 
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friendly greeting, took a seat near her danj^ter. Mr. BradfodI 
repeated our proposal to her, and Millie^s repty to it 

''I should regard it as one of the sweetest satisGaurtions of my 
life to have my child with me in chnrch communion," she said, 
looking down to hide the tears that she felt filling h^ ejres. 

''And I sympathize with you entirely in your feeling," added 
Mr. Biulford. 

^ Then," said Mr. Grimshaw, '' nothing will stand in the way, 
provided, upon examination, your daughter gives evidence of 
an intelligent entrance upon a Christian experience." 

<* Which means, I suppose," said Mr. Bradford, ''that if she 
mH accept your whole creed and scheme on trust, as well as 
give evidence of having determined upon a Christian Ufe, you 
will endow her with the privileges of membership." 

''We have but one condition for all, as you know," re- 
sponded the minister. 

"I suppose so; and it is my duty to tell you that it is a very 
cruel thing ; for her intel%ence reaches no further than the one 
essential thing which makes her a Christian child, viz., personal 
loyalty to the Master. Beyond this she knows absolutely 
nothing, and for her it is enough. To insist that she shall re- 
ceive a whole body of divinity about which she is utterly 
ignorant, and which, at present, has no relation to her 
Christian character and life, is to do that which you have no 
rig^t to do. When Jesus took little children in his arms and 
blessed them, and declared that of such was the kingdom of 
heaven, he did not impose any conditions upon them^ It was 
sufficient for him that they were in his arms, and had trust and 
confidence enough to nestle and be contented and happy 
there. You take the responsibility of going beyond him, and 
of making conditions which cannot be complied with without a 
surrender of all future liberty of thought and opinion. You 
have members in your church to-day who committed themselves 
to opinions when young, or under excitement, that they now 
hold most loosely, or with questionings that are a constant tor* 
tore to them. I know it, for they have told me so ; and I can* 
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HOC consent Aat my ch3d sKall be denied die free and 
unrestrained formation of opinions when her maturer mind 
becomes able to form them. The reason that has no range 
bnt the bounds of a creed, constructed by human hands, will 
become dwarfed as certainly as the wings of a bird are weak* 
ened by the wires of a cage." 

Mr. Grimshaw listened attentively to the speaker, and then 
said : '' I fear that your ideas would form a very poor basis for 
a church. We should be deprived of any principle or power 
of cohesion, without unity of beliefl Such liberty as you desire, 
<»* seem to think desirable, would soon degenerate into license. 
The experience of the church has proved it, and the united 
wisdom of the church has declared it" 

^' My ideas of the true basis of the church are very simple," 
said Mr. Bradford. ''I would make it an organization of 
Christian disciples— of Christian learners ; you would make it 
a conservatory of those who have arrived at the last conclu- 
sions in dogmatic theology. I would make it a society of 
those who have accepted the Master, and pledged their hearts 
and lives to him, with everything to learn and the liberty to 
learn it by such means as they can command ; you would frame 
it with limits to all progress. You would make it a school 
where all are professors ; I would make it a school where all 
are learners. In short, you would make a sectarian church, 
and I would make a Christian church ; and I cannot but be- 
lieve that there is such a church awaiting us in the future — a 
diurch which will receive both me and my daughter, to give 
me the rest and fellowship I long for, and her the nurture, 
restraint and support which she will need among the worlcf i 
great temptations." 

I do not know what the minist^ thought of all this, for ht 
said but little. He had been accustomed to these discussions 
with Mr. Bradford, and either deemed them unfruitful of good 
or found it difficult to maintain his position. He felt sure of 
me, and did not regard it of consequence to talk on my 
aocoont As Mr. Bradford closed, he sighed aAd said 1 
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MWeDy Millie^ I toppoie 70a will do ai yonr Cuiier wfaka^ 
and stay away from us." 

Millie looked at her &ther and then at her modier, widi a 
fiiick, earnest glance of inqoiiy. 

Mrs. Biulford said : ''Mr. Bradford and I never differ ok 
anydiing relating to our child. So far sis our creed is con- 
cemed I am entirely content with it; but I have no wish to 
commit my child to it, though I freely instruct her in it^ 

" Very well," said the minister, " perhaps it will be better to 
leave her with you for the present" 

Then he advanced to Mr. Bradford for a private confetence 
Opon some oth^ subject, apparently, and Millie started quiddy 
pod walked to the window ^ere I j<Hned her. 

"Are n't you sony? " I inquired. 

"No." 

"I thouj^t you would be," I said. 

"No, it is all ri^t Father knows. Don't you think he^s 
sidendid?" 

" I suppose he thinks he is ri^t," I responded. 

" Why, I know he's right," she said warmly. " He's always 
right ; and isn't it sweet of him to let me hear him talk about 
everything ? " 

Here was die personal lojralty again. Beyond this the girl 
could not go. She could trust her &ther and her Master. 
She could obey both and love both, and it was all (rf religion 
that she was capable of I supposed that the minister must 
know better than any of us, but I had no doubt of Millie's fit- 
ness for the church, and wondered why it was that a baptized 
child should be shut out of the fold by a creed she was utteily 
incapable of comprehending. I confess, too, that I syropadiized 
with Mr. Bradford's view of the church as it related to him^lfy 
yet I had given my trust to the minister, and it was only my 
personal loyalty to him that reconciled me to his opposing 
opinions. Then there flashed upon me the consciousness that 
I was to profess before God and men a belief in dogmas that I 
had not even examined, and was entirely without the power d 
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tsplatning or defending to mywtM or othen. The fiict nuidi 
me tremble^ and I dismissed it as soon as possible. 

I fear that I should weaiy my reader by dwelling upon the 
•I&itual experiences that attended the assumption of my vowa 
Since die memorable day on which I stood among twenty 
otten^ and publicly pledged my life to the Redeemer^ and 
ginre my unqualified assent to the doctrines of the creed, I have 
never been able to witness a simOar scene without tears. 
With all the trast natural to youth I received that which was 
presented to me, and with all the confidence of youth in its 
own power to fulfill its promises, I entered into the most 
solemn covenant which man can make. There was no sus- 
picion in me of a possible reaction. There was no anticipation 
of temptations before which I should tremble or falL There 
was no doud that portended darkness <»* storm. I itfpxitA 
myself as entering a fold fix>m which I should go out no more, 
save undtf the conduct and ward of a Shepherd who would 
lead me only through green pastures and beside still waters. 

All my friends, including Mrs. Sanderson, were present 
Mr. Bradford and his family sat near me, and I saw that he 
had been deeply moved. He read the future better than I, 
and saw before my intense and volatile spirit that which I could 
not see. He knew the history of one human heart, and he 
interpreted the future of mine by his own. At the close of the 
services Mrs. Sanderson drove home alone with Jenks ; and the 
Bradfbrds with Henry and my own fiunily walked home to- 
gether. As I left my &ther at his door, with Henry and 
Claire, I found myself with Millie. We fell behind her father 
and mother, and after she had looked around to make sure that 
she was not observed, she unfolded her handkerchief and 
showed me a crumb of the sacramental bread. 

"Where did you get it ? " I inquired. 

" I prayed that it might drop when it was handed to My 
Bodier, and it did," she replied. 

"What are you gmog to do with it?" I inquired 
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**1 am going to my room when I get home, and have a 
communion all by mjrself." 

^Bat do you think it will be ri^^t?" I faiquired. 

**1 don't think JKr will care. He knows that I love him, and 
diat it is the only chance I have. It is his bread, and came 
from his table, and Mr. Grimshaw has nothing to do with it" 

I was dumb with astonishment, and could o£f<a' no remon* 
strance. Indeed I sympathized with her so much that I could 
not have deprived her of her anticipated enjoyment 

Then I asked her what she would do for wine. 

« I shall kiss my mothei's lips," she replied, and then added : 
<'I wonder if she will know that anything is gone, as the 
Saviour did when the woman touched him ? " 

I think if I could have retired with Millie to her seclusion, 
and shared her crumb away from the eyes of a curious world, 
and the distractions of the public gaze, I should have come 
out stronger and purer for the feast I left her at her door, 
and went slowly home, imagining the little girl at prayer, and 
tasting the crumb which had fallen from the Master's table. 
The thought of the reverent kiss which the mother was to re- 
ceive that night, all unconscious of the draught of spiritual 
comfort which her child would qua£f there, quite overcame me. 

And it was this child, with her quick insist and implicit 
Cedth, that had been shut out of the fold because she had no 
opinions 1 It was her father, too, carefully seeking and prayer- 
fully learning, who had been refused admittance, because he 
would not surrender his reason and his liberty of thought 1 
Already I began to doubt the infallibility of my Pope. Al- 
ready there had crept into my mind the suspicion that there 
was something wrong in a policy which made more of sound 
opinions than of sound character. Already I felt that there 
was something about these two persons thft was higher in 
Christian experience than anything I could claiuL Already I 
had become dimly conscious of a spiritual pride in myself that 
I did not see in them, and convinced that they were bettet 
itted to ad(mi a Christian profession than mjrsell 
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So the strag^e was overi and I was called upon bj the rap* 
idl^ advancing spring to resume the studies whidi had long 
been interrupted. As I addressed myself with strong deter- 
mination to my work, I was conscious of a greatly impaired 
power of application. The effect of the wintei's excitement 
and absorption had been to dissipate my mental power, and 
destroy my habits of mental labor. It took me many weeks 
to get back upon my old track, and I was led through manj 
discouragements. When I had &irly accomplished my purpose 
and felt that I was making genuine progress, I discovered thai 
it was impossible to keep up the public life I had been leading 
and the zeal which had spurred me on in my Christian work 
For weeks I Cedthfully continued my attendance on the meetings 
of the church, which, by becoming less frequent, had adapted 
themselves somewhat to my new circumstances, but to my great 
sorrow I found my zest in their exercises gradually dying 
away. I prayed often and long that I might not become a 
back-slider, and that the joy and comfort of the early dajrs might 
abide with me. It was all in vain. The excitement of sym- 
pathetic crowds and the predominance of a single topic in the 
public mind had passed away, and, unsupported by those stimuli, 
I was left to stand alone — an uncertain, tottering, self-suspi« 
dous youth — ^with die great work of life all before me. 

Gradually the old motives ^srfiich had actuated me came back 
and presented themselves ; and to my sad surprise they found 
that in me which responded to them. The wealth which had 
held before me its glittering promise still possessed its charm- 
ing power, and suggested its worldly delights. The brilliant 
college career which I had determined to achieve for honor's 
and glor/s sake came up to me among my suspended piuposes, 
and shone with all its old attractions. The pride of dress and 
todal position was not dead — ^it had only slept, and waited but 
a touch and a nod to spring into life again. The temptations 
which the world held for my sensuous nature found my appetites 
and passions still unsubdued. 

Then diere came upon me first die conviction and the con- 

r 
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tckNUoeit tbat m j life wu to be one of wai&rey if it was tt 
be a Christiaii life at all — ^tfaat I waa really back upon my <dd 
gnmiidy and that wfaaterer of genuine p rogres s I should make 
would be throu|^ p r ay e rfu l, rigid, persistent culture. That 
diere was tometfaing unspeakably discouraging in this, I need 
not affirm. It had die power to make the experiences throu^ 
which I had so recently passed seem altogether hoUow and 
unreal I had only dreamed of r q;ene r ation, after alL The 
new birth had only been the birth of a purpose^ which needed 
nursing and strengthening and educating like an in&nt 

Still I would not, could not, admit that I had not made die 
genuine beginning of a religious life. If I had done dus, I 
should have grown callous or desperate at once. 

And now I b^ the privilq;e til saying to those who may be 
interested in this narrative, that I have not addressed m)r8elf to 
the task of writing down revivals. I am detailing the experi- 
ences of a human souL That revivals are useful in communi- 
ties where great excitements are necessaiy to attract the atten- 
tion of the careless and die vicious, I can well believe. That 
multitudes begin a religious life through their influence there is 
no doubt That they are dangerous passages for the church to 
pass through would seem also to be well established, as by the 
laws of the human mind all great excitements and all extraordi- 
nary labors are followed by correspondmg depressions and ex- 
haustions. I seriously doubt whether Christian growdi is 
gready forwarded by these exceptional agencies. All true 
growdi in die realm of nature is the result of a steady unfold- 
ing from a germ : and the realm of grace is ruled by the same 
Being who perfects the flower and builds the tree. I can afford 
to be misconstrued, misunderstood and misrepresented if I can 
do anything to direct the attention of the church to the fact 
that there are better methods of progress than those which are 
attended with such cost and such danger, and that in the Chris- 
tian nurture of childr«Q and the wide opening of die Christian 
fold to them abides the hope of the church and the world. I 
shall be ten thousand times rqiaid for any suqtidon of my mor 
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tivcf, if I can bring a single pastor, or a nngle chiirdi» to die 
drealizationof the fact that true Christian beginnings are not nee 
essarily conformed to any special dramatic experience ; tibat a 
pastor can lead his flockbetter than a stranger whose roicediej 
do not know, and that their creeds are longer and more elabo- 
rate than they have any right to make. If the labor expended 
npon revivals were spread evenly over greater space, and 
applied with never-flagging persistency to the shaping and the 
nnrtore of the plastic and docile minds of the young, I am sure 
that the Christian kingdom would increase in numbers and ad- 
vance in power by a progress at once natural, healdiy and irre- 
sistible. The fieiy shower that pours its flood upon the earth 
in an hour, leaves the ground fresh for the day, but it also leaves 
it scarred and seamed, the swollen torrents carrying half its 
wealth into the sea, while the steady rain of days sbks into die 
earth to nourish die roots of all tldqg% and BMke die qprims 
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ffonmAir it MsoofutsD amboui jkmxs 

WUL VOfAOm AT m. 

Tub 9pdDg pmcd qmddy away, and thefervoii of diejuni 
■HI were upon ui. Mn. Saadenoiiy iriMte health had been • 
■i r r ffl of nail bii mtj f , became ai, andihowediignsoftfaatfiul* 
we of the ntal power wfaidi comet at kst to alL Shewattd- 
vited bjr her phjiician tfiat the needed a change of air, and en- 
oonnged to bdiere tfiat if ihe should get relief at once she 
mii^ r^ain her hold npon life fnr tome yean k»ger. A9> 
nuigementt were accordingly perfected to toid her with a trasir 
maid to a watering-place a few leagoet distant I hare I'O 
donbt that she had come to look np<m deadi as not fiur awMf 
from her, and that the had contemplated the possibility of i^s 
visitation while absent from home. I could see that her eye 
wat troabled and anziont. Her lawyer wat widi her for two 
' dayt before her deptiture. 

On the morning befcre the left she caUed me into her little 
librtry, and delivering her keys into my keeping, said : 

^I have nothing to tell yoo, Arthur, except that all my wt 
birs are arranged, so tibat if I should never return yon will find 
eveiydiing in <Hnder. You know my ways and wishes. Follow 
out your plans rq^arding yourseU^ and my lawyer will tell you 
of mine. Maintain die position and uphold tiie honor of this 
house. It will be yours. I cannot take it widi me ; I have 
no one elte to leave it to — and yet — ** 

She wat more toftened than I had ever seen her, and her sad 
and helpless look quite ovendielmed me. I had so long ex- 
pected her munificence that this affected me much lest dian 
die ditnge^ phytical and mental, which had passed over her. 

^My detr, predoat Aunt," I said, <<you are not gmng tt 
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Ae. Icaanotletyoiidie. I am too young to spare yon. Yon 
will go awajy and get well, and live a long time." 

Then I kissed her, and thanked her for her persistent kit dness 
and her splendid gifts, in words tibat seemed so poor and inad 
equate that I was quite distressed 

She was deeply moved. Her physical weakness was sach 
that the iron rule of her will over her emotions was broken. 1 
believe she would have been glad to have me take her in my 
anns, like a child, and comfort her. After sitting awhile in 
silence, I said : '' Please tell me what yon were thinking of 
when you said: 'And yet'?" 

She gave me no direct reply, but said; ^* Do you remember 
die portrait of a boy irtiicfa you saw when you first came to the 
house?" 

^Perfectly," I repKed. 

*' This key," said she^ taking die bunch of keys from my 
hand which I still held, ''will qpen a door in die dining-rocnn 
which you have never seen opened. You know where it is. 
After I am gone away, I wish ytva to open that doset, and 
take out die portrait, and hang it just where it was before. I 
wish to have it hang there as long as the house stands. You 
have learned not to ask any questions. If ever I come back, 
I shall find it there. If I do not, you will keep it there for my 
sake." 

I promised to obey her will in every particular, and dien die 
carriage drove up to bear her away. Our parting was very 
quiet, but fiillof feeling ; and I saw her turn and look back af^ 
fecdonatelyat die old house, as she passed slowly down die hilL 

I was thus left alone — ^with the old servant Jenks — the mas- 
ter of The Mansion. It will be readily imagined that, still re- 
taining my curiosity with regard to the picture^ I lost no tune 
in finding it Sending Jenks away on some unimportant 
enand, I entered the dining-room, and locked myself in. Un- 
der a most fiisdnating excitement I inserted the key in the lock 
of the closet The bolt was moved with difficulty, like one 
\ofDg unused. Throwing open die door, I looked in. first I 
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law an old tnmk| the covering of rawhide, (kstened t^ bimsi 
nails which had tamed green widi rust I lifted the lid, and 
found it full of papers. I had already caught aglimpse of the 
pictare^ yet by a curious perversity of will I insisted on seeing 
it last Next I came upon an old punch-bowl, a reminder of 
die days when there were men and revdry in the house. It 
was made of sQyer, and had the Bonnicasde arms upon its side. 
How old it was, I could not tell, but it was evidently an heir- 
loouL A rusty musket stood in onecomer, of the variety then 
known as '' Queen's Arms." In another comer hung a military 
coat, trimmed with gold lace. The wreck of an ancient and 
costly dock stood upon a shel( die pendulum of which was a 
swings witha little childin it I remember feeling a whimsical 
pity for the child that had waited for modon so long in die 
darkness, and so reached up and set him swinging, as he had 
done so many million times in the years that were dead and 
gone. I lingered long upon every ardde^ and wondered how 
many centuries it would take of such sedusion to dissolve 
them all into dust 

I had no excuse for withholding my eyes frcmi the picture 
any longer. I lifted it carefully from die nail where it hung^ 
and set it down by die dining-room walL Then I closed and 
locked the door. Not until I had carefully deaned the paint- 
ing, and dusted the frame^ and hung it in its old place, did 
I venture to look at it with any thought of careful study ; and 
even this observation I determined to take first from the point 
where I sat when I originally discovered it I arranged the 
lij^t to strike it at the right angle, and then opening the pas- 
sage into the library, went and sat down precisdy where I had 
sat nearly six years before^ under the spell of Mrs. Sanderson's 
command. I had already, while handling it, found the date of 
the picture, and the name of the painter on the back of die 
canvas, and knew that the lad whom it represented had become 
a man considerably past middle life, or, what seemed more 
probable, remembering Mrs. Sanderson's strange actions in 19* 
gard to it, a heap of dust and ashes. 
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With my first long look at the picturey came back the old 
dajTS ; and I was again a little boy, with all my original interest 
in the beautifiil yomig face. I expected to see a likeness ol 
Henry, but Henry had grown up and changed, and I found it 
quite impossible to take him back in my imagination to ^ 
point where his (ace answered, in any considerable degree, to 
the lineaments of this. Still there was a likeness, indefinable^ 
bx back in the depths of expression, and hovering around the 
contour of the face and head, that at first puzzled me, and at 
last convinced me that, if I could get at the secrets of my 
friend's life, I should find that he was a Bonnicastle. I had 
often while at school, in unexpected glimpses of Henry's feat- 
ures, been startled by the resemblance of his (ace to some of 
the members of my own fiunily. The moment I studied his 
features, however, the likeness was gone. It was thus with 
the picture. Analjrsb spoiled it as die likeness of my fiiend, 
yet it had a subtle power to suggest him, and to convince me 
that he was a sharer of the family blood. 

I cannot say, much as I loved Henry, that I was pleased 
with my discovery. Nor was I pleased with the reflections 
frtiich it stirred in me ; for I saw through them something of 
the mercenary meanness of my own character. I was glad 
that Mrs. Sanderson had never seen him. I was glad that he 
had declined her invitation, and that she had come to regard 
him with such dislike that she would not even hear his name 
mentioned. I knew that if he were an accepted visitor of the 
house I should be jealous of him, for I was conscious of his su- 
periority to me in many points, and felt that Mrs. Sanderson 
would find much in him that would please her. His quiet bear- 
ing, his steadiness, his personal beauty, his steadfast integrity, 
would all be appreciated by her ; and I was sure she could not 
Eul to detect in him the family likeness. 

Angry with myself for indulging such unworthy thoughts, I 
sprang to my feet, and went nearer to the picture — ^went where 
I could see it best As I approached it, the likeness to Hemry 
gradually faded, and what was Bonnicastle in the distajios be- 
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\ •ometbii^ of anodier name and blood Another natnri 
mingled strangely widi that to which I wasconsdoosly kindred. 
Beneath the soft veil which gentle blood had Arown over die 
features, diere coached something base and bmtaL Some- 
where in die family history of the person it represented the 
spaniel had given herself to the wolC Sheathed within the foot 
of velvet was hidden a talon of steeL Under those beautiful 
features lay the capacity of cruelty and crime. It was a won- 
derful reveladon, and it increased rather than lessened the fasci- 
nation which the picture exerted upon me. Not until an hour 
had passed away, and I knew that Jenks had returned bom his 
errand, did I silently unlock the doors of die dining-room and 
go to my chamber for study. 

When die dinner-hour arrived, I was served alone. Jenks 
had set the table without discovering the returned picture, but 
in one of the pauses of his service he started and turned pale. 

''What is die matter, Jenks?'' I said. 

« Nothing," he replied, ''I diought it was burned. It ought 
to be." 

It was the first intimadon that I had ever received that he 
knew anything about the subject of the picture; but I asked 
him no more questions, first, because I dioug^t it would vir- 
tually be a breach of the confidence irtdch its owner had re- 
pos^ in mc^ and, second, because I was so sureof Jenks's reti- 
cence that I knew I had nothing to gain by asking. He haA 
kept his place because he could hold his tongue. StOl, die 
fact that he could tell me all I wanted to know had the power 
to heighten my curiosity, and to fill me with a discomfort of 
which I was ashamed. 

A few days of lonely life passed away, in which, for a de- 
fense against my loneliness, I devoted m3rself with unusual dili- 
gence to study. The first letter I received firom Mrs. Sander^ 
son contained the good news that her strong and elastic consti- 
tution had responded favorably to the change of air and place. 
Indeed, she was doing so well that she had concluded to stay 
Iqr the sea during the summer, if she should continue to find 
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berself improving in strengtli. I wasyeiymuchrelievedyfDriii 
troth I had no wish to assume die cares of the wealth she 
would leave me. I was grateful, too, to find that I hadagennine 
affection for her, and that my solidtnde was not altogether selfish. 

One warm evening, just before sonset, I took a chair torn 
die hall and placed it upon the landing of die steps that led 
fixnn the garden to die door, between the sleeping lions, and 
sat down to enjoy the firesh air of the coming twilij^t I had 
a book in my hand, but I was weary and lisdess, and sat look- 
ing off upon the town. Presendy I heard the sound of voices 
and laughter firom the hill below me ; and soon there came in 
si^t a little group whose approach made my heart leap with 
delight Henry, Claire and Millie were coming to make a caQ 
upon dieir lonely fijend. 

I greeted diem heartily at a distance, and Henry, with his 
hat in his hand, walking between die two girls, sauntered up 
to the house, looking it over, as it seemed to me, very carefiilly. 
Suddenly, Millie sprang to the side of the road, and plucked a 
fbwer which she insisted upon placing in the button-hole of his 
coat He bent to her while she fastened it It was the work 
of an instant, yet there was in it that which showed me that the 
girl was fond of him, and that, young as she was, she pleased 
him. I was in a mood to be jealous. The thoughts I had in- 
dulged in while looking at the picture, and the belief that Henry 
had Claire^s heart in full possession, to say nothing of certain 
plans of my own with regard to MUlie, reaching far into the fut- 
ure — plans very vague and shadowy, but covering sweet pos- 
sibilities — awoke a feeling in my heart towards Henry which I 
am sure made my courtesies seem strangely constrained. 

I invited the group into die house, and Claire and Millie ac- 
cepted the invitation at once. Henry hesitated, and finally 
saul that he did not care to go in. The evening was so pleas- 
ant that he would sit upon the steps until we returned. Re- 
membering his repeated refusals to go home with me bom 
school, and thinking, for a reason which I could not have 
shaped into words, that I did iiot wish to have him see the pict 
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tue in ^ dining-room, I did not urge him. So the two g^ 
and mjrsdf went in, and walked over the h^ose. Millie had 
been there before with her mother, but it was the first time dial 
Claire^s maidenly figure had ever entered the door. The 
dining-room had already been darkened for &e nig^t, and we 
onty looked in and took a hurried glimpse of its shadowy fumi^ 
tare, and left it Both the girls were carious to see my room, 
and to that we ascended. Theoutlook was so pleasant and the 
chairs were so inviting that, after looking at the pictures and 
the various tastefiil appointments with which the room had been 
(umishedy we all sat down, and in our merry conversation 
quite forgot Henry, and the fact that he was waiting for us to 
rejoin him. 

Near the dose of our pleasant session I was conscious that 
feet were moving in the room below. Then I heard the sound 
of opening or closing shutters. My first thought was that 
Jenks had come in on some errand. Interrupted in this 
thought by the conversation in progress, the matter was put 
out of my mind for a mcmient Then it returned, and as I re- 
flected that Jenks had no business in that part of the house at 
that hour, I became uneasy. 

''We have quite foigotten Heniy,^ I said ; and we all rose 
to our feet and walked down stairs. 

Millie was at the foot in a twinkling, and exclaimed : ''Why, 
he isn't here! He is gone 1^ 

I said not a word, but went straight to the dining-room. 
Every shutter was open, and there stood Heniy before the pict- 
ure. He appeared to be entirely unconscious of my entranoe ; 
so, stepping up behind him, I put my hand upon Us shoulder, 
and said : "Well, how do you like it ?" 

He started as if I had struck him, trembled, and turned pale. 

" The (act is, I got tired with waiting, my boy," he said, " and 
so came in to explore, you know, ha ! ha t ha ! Quite an old 
rariosity-shop, isn't it? Oh! 'Howdol like it?' Yes, quite 
a picture — quite a picture, ha 1 ha 1 ha !" 

There certainly was no likeness in the picture to die Hemy 
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wlio stood before it then. Haggard, vacant, convulsed with 
feeling which it was impossible for him to conceal, he stood be- 
fore it as if fastened to the spot by a relentless spelL I took 
him by the arm and led him into the open air, with his hollow- 
■oundmg voice and his forced, mechanical laugh still ringmg in 
my ears. The girls were alarmed, and asked him if he were ilL 

" Not in the least," he replied, with another attempt at a 
laugh which made me shiver. The quick instinct of his com- 
panions recognized the fact that something unpleasant had hap- 
pened, and so, overcoming the chill which his voice and man- 
ner had thrown upon them, they thanked me for showing them 
the old house, and declared that it was time for them to go 
VIome. Bidding me a hearty good-night, they started and went 
pnat of the gate. Henry lingered, holding my hand for a mo- 
ment, and then, finding it impossible to shape the apology he 
had evidently intended to make, abruptly left me, and joined 
the girls. They quickly passed out of sight, Claire tossing me 
a kiss as she disappeared, and I was left alone. 

I was, of course, more mystified than ever. I did not think 
it strange or ill-mannered for Henry to enter the dining-room 
mattended, for I had uwited him in, I had kept him long wait- 
ing, and there was no one to be disturbed by his entrance, as 
he knew ; but I was more convinced than ever that there was 
some strange connection between that picture and his destiny 
and mine. I was convinced, too, that by some means he had 
recognized the fact as well as I. I tossed upon my bed until 
midnight in nervous wakefulness, thinking it over, permitting 
my imagination to construct a thousand improbable possibili- 
ties, and chafing under the pledge that forbade me to ask a 
question of fiiend or servant 

It was a week before I saw him again, and then I found him 
quite self-possessed, though there was a shadow of restraint 
upon him. No allusion was made to the incident in the dining- 
room, and it gradually fell back into a memory, among the 
things that were, to be recalled years afterward in the grand 
aiais of my personal history. 
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Not a day patted away in irtiich Jenks did not inqnire fM 
the bealdi of '<the mistrett." He seemed to be lost without 
her, and to feel even more amdoos for her health than I did. 
** How is she now?'' and ^* When does she say she it coroim 
back ? " were always the inquiries, after he had broui^t me a 
letter. 

Onedayl said to him: '^ I thought yoa did not like my Amit 
You were alwajrs wanting to get away from her.' 

<a don't say that I do like her/' said Jenks, wi± a quizzical 
expression of countenance, as if he were puzded to know ex- 
actiiy what his feelings were, <<but the fact is sbe^s a good woman 
to get away from, and that's half the fun of liring. When she's 
here I'm alwajrs tibinking of leaving her, and that takes up the 
time and sets me contrivix^ you know." 

** You can*t sail quite as much as you used to," I said, lauj^ 
ing. 

<<No," said he, << Fm getting rather old for the sea, and I 
don't know but thinking of die salt water so much has i^ven 
me the rheumatism. Fm as stiff as an Md horse. Anyway, I 
can't get away until she comes back, if I want to ever so much. 
I've nothing to get away fronu" 

<* Yes, Jenks," I said, ** you and yoor mistress are both get 
ting okL In a few years you'll botii get away, and you will 
not return. Do you ever think of what will come after ?" 

'^Thafs so," he responded, '< and the thing that bothers me 
is that I can't get away from the place I go to, whether it's 
good or bad. How a man is going to kill time without some 
sort of contriving to get into a bett^ place, I don't know. Do 
you think there's really such a place as heaven?" 

"Of course I do." 

" No offense, sir," said Jenksy " but it seems to me some- 
times as if it was only a sort of make-believe place^ tibat peo- 
ple dream about just to pass awiy the time. They go to meet* 
ing, and pray and smg, and tak^ the sacrament, and talk about 
heaven and bell, and then theycome home and lan|^ and cany 
on and work just the same as ever. It makes a nice way te 
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pMf Sunday, and it seems to me just about the same thing at 
laQing on an Atlas. One day they make believe veiy hard, 
and die next ifs all over with. Everybody must have his fun, 
and everybody has his own way of getting it Now here's this 
Miss Lester down at Mr. Bradford's. She^s got no end of a 
Constitution, and takes it out in work. She goes to all the 
piayer-meetings, and knits piles of stockings for poor people ; 
but dear me I she has to do something, or else she couldn't 
live. So she tramps out in all sorts of weather, and takes solid 
comfort in getting wet and muddy, and amuses herself thinking 
she^s dobg good. If s just so with the stockings. She must 
knit 'em, any way, and so she plajrs charity with 'em. I reck<m 
we^re all a good deal alike." 

'*No, Jenks," I said, ^'there's really and truly such a place 
Ml heaven." 

^'I s'pose there is," he responded, ^but I don't see what I 
can do there. I can't sing." 

^^ And there's another place." 

'< I s'pose there is— thaf s what they say, and I don't see 
irtiat I am going to do there, for I don't like the sort of people 
that live tiiere. I never had an3rthing to do with 'em here, and 
I won't have anything to do with 'em anywhere. I've alwajrs 
kept my own counsel and picked my own company, which has 
been mighty small, and I always expect ta" 

These last remarks of Jenks were a puzzle to me. I really 
did not know what to say, at first, but there came back to me 
the memory of one of our early conversations, and I said : 
''What if she were to go to one place and you to the other?" 

''Well," he replied, his thin lips twitching and quivering, 
"I shouldn't be any worse off than I am now. She went to 
one {dace and I went to another a good while ago ; but do yon 
really think people know one another there ? " 

•' I have no doubt of it," I replied. 

"Well, I shouldn't care where I was, if I could be with ho^ 
and everything was agreeable," said Jenka. 

" So jou still remember her." 
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''How do yoa s'pose I could Uve if I didn't ?'' 

At tbis he excitedly unbuttoned the wristband (rf his left 
mn, and pulled up his sleeve, and there, pricked patiently into 
the skin, after the manner of sailors, were die two names in 
rode letters : ^ Thsophilus Jbnks and Jans Whittlbsky/' 

^I did it myself" said Jenks. ''Every prick of the needle 
hurt me, but the more it hurt the happier I was, just to see 
the two names together where no man could rub 'em out; and 
I think I could stand 'most anjrdiing else for the sake of being 
with her." 

I was much impressed by this revelation of the inner life of 
the simple old man, and die frankness with which he had given 
me his confidence. Laboring from day to day, year after year, 
in a position from which he had no hope of rising, he had his 
separate life of the affections and the imagination, and in this 
he held all his satisfactions, and won all his modest mental and 
spiritual growth. At die close of our conversation I took out 
my watch, and, seeing that it was time for the mail, I sent him 
off to obtain it When he returned, he brought me among 
odier letters one from Mrs. Sanderson. He had placed it upon 
the top of the package, and, when he had handed it to me, he 
n^ted, as had become his custom, to learn the news from his 
mistress. 

When I had opened the letter and read a few lines^ I ei- 
daimed: ''Oh, Jenks I here^s some great news for jrou.** 
And then I read from the letter : 

** My phyddan sas that I umat ha^e a daify drife wgum the beach, but 
I really do not fed as if I should take a moment of comfort without mf 
old horse and carriage and my old driver. Ifyoacanmanage to get along 
for two or three weeks with the cook, who is entirely able to take all the 
lerrice of the house upon her hands, you may send Jenks to me with the 
horse and carriage. The road is Tciy heavy, however, and it ii best for 
Ua to put everything on the Belle of Bradford^ and come with it him- 
•dt The Belle touches every day at our wharf; and the bona wiUbi 
•ndy for service as soon as he lands." 

I read this without looking at Jenkif s fitc^ but when I finished 
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I gUnced at him, expecting to see him radiant with delij^t 
I was dierefore surprised to find him pale and tvemUing ia 
every fiber of his firame. 

^ Thafs Jnift like an old woman," said Jenks. *' How does 
the s*pose a horse is going to sea ? Whaf s he to do when the 
ateamerrolb?" 

^Ohy horses are very fond of rolling^'* I said, lati{^iingi 
'' All he will have to do will be to lie down and roll all the 
way, without straining himself for it'' 

^ And how does she s'pose a carriage is going to keep ri^^t 
ride up?'' 

<' Well, you can rit in it and hold it down.** 

Jenks looked down upon his thin firame and slender lq;Sy 
and shook his head. '* If diere^s anything that I hate," said 
he, *'itfs a steamboat I think it will scare the old horse to 
deadL They whistle and toot, and blow up and bum up. 
Now, don't yon really think — candk!, now — ^that I'd better 
drive the old horse down? Don't you think the propert/ll 
be safer? She never can get another horse like him. She 
never'll get a carriage that suits her half as well as that It 
don't seem tome as if I could take the responsibility of risking 
tfiat property. She left it in my hands. 'Take good care of 
die old horsey Jenks,' was the last words she said to me ; and 
now because she^s an old woman, and does'n't know any better, 
she tells me to put him on a steamboat, where he^s just as 
likely to be banged about and have his ribs broke in, or be 
burned up or blowed up^ as he is to get through alive. It seems 
to me the old woman is out of her head, and that I ought to 
do just as she told me to do when she was all right 'Take 
good care of the old horse, Jenks,' was the last words she said." 

The old man was excited but still pale, and he stood waiting 
befive me with a pitifiil, pleading expression upon his wizen 
features. 

I shook my head 'Tm afiaid we shall be obliged to risk 
die property, Jenks," I said. ''Mrs. Sanderson is very particu< 
ktfi you knoW| about having all her orders obeyed to the letter 
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She wia hare no <me to blame but henelf if the wlide 
Kdoiient goet overboard, and if I were yon I wooldn't mm 
Ibis cbance (rf going to sea at her expense bt anjrdiing.^ 

Then Jenks resolutely ondertook to bring lus mind to ki 
«How long win it take?** heinqoired. 

^ Oh, three hours or so^" I replied carelessly. 

^Do we go out of sight of land ? ^ 

*' No, you sail down theriver a fewmilesi dien you strike the 
ocean, and just hug the shore until you get there," I replied 

''Yes ; strike the ocean — hug the shc^-e — ^ he mumbled to 
himseU^ looking down and rubbing the bald spot on the \a^ of 
his head <' Strike the ocean — hug the shore* Three hours — 
oh I do you know whether they hare Hfe-presenrers <m that 
steamboat?" 

<' Stacks of them," I replied << Fve seen them often." 

<< Wouldn't it be a good plan to dq) one on to the horse^s 
neck when they start ? He^ll think if s a collar, and won^t be 
scared, you know; and if there should h^)pen to be any trouble 
it would help to keep his nose up." 

<< Capital plan," I responded 

« What time do we start ? " 

'^ At ei^^t o'clock to-morrow morning." 

Jenks retired with the look and beuing of a man who had 
been sentenced to be hanged He went first to die stable, and 
made all the necessary arrangements there, and late into the 
n^ht I heard him moving about his roouL I presume he did 
not once dose his eyes in sleep that nig^t I was exceedingly 
amused by his nervousness, though I would not have intimated 
to him that I had any doubt of his courage, for the world He 
was astir at an early hour in the morning ; and breakfast was 
vpoa the table while yet the early birds were singing. 

''You will have a lovely day, Jenks," I said, as he handed 
mt mj coffee. 

As he bent to set the cup beside my plate^ there came dose 
to nqr ear a curious, crepitant rustle. "What iuve yo« gel 
'.yoo, Jenks?'* I inquired 
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Re made a aiddy attempt to smfle, and then polling open 
Ae bosom of his shirt, displayed a collapsed, diy bladder, wiA 
A goose-quill in the neck ready for its inflation. 

<< Thaf s a capital idea, Jenks," I said. 

^Do 3rou think so? What do you think of that ? and he 
diowed me the breast pocket of his coat full of corks. 

It was impossible for me to resteain my laughter any longer.' 

^' Number one, you know," said Jenks, buttoning up his 
eoat '^ Number one, and a stiff upper lip." 

** You're a brave old fellow, any way, Jenks, and you're going 
to have the best time you ever had. I envy you." 

I drove down to the boat with him, to make the arrangements 
fnr die shipment, and saw him and the establishment safely on 
iKMrd. The bottom of the carriage was loaded with appliances 
fnr securing his personal safety in case of an accident, includ- 
ing a bOlet of wood, which he assured ine was to be used for 
blocking tho wheels of the carriage in case of a stomL 

I bade him good-by at last, and went on shore, where I waited 
to see the steamer wheel into the stream. The last view I had 
of the old man showed that he had relieved himself of hat and 
boots, and placed himself in light swimming order. In the place 
of the former he had tied a red bandanna handkerchief around his 
head, and for the latter he had substituted slippers. He had 
entirely forgotten me and the existence of such a town as Brad- 
ford. Looking dreamily down the river, out towards that mys- 
terious sea, on which his childish imagination had dwelt so long, 
and of which he stood in such mortal fear, he passed out of 
sig^t 

The next evening I heard from him in a characteristic lettei; 
It was dated at ''The Glaids," and read thus ;— * 

** The Bell is a noUe vend. 
** The bone and carridge is salt 
**She wdoomed me from the see. 
** It seems to me I am in the moosb 
^ Once or twise she roaled feref«|l|yk 
*Bnt she lited and drove oa» 
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*< If yo« win be to Und n not to BMBdnni Utt 1 
** Hm w«vef roll in nd iwe an nic^ 
<< nt Mt ii n tfcmcBdoont thin^ and Uw atlm ii I 
** From tn old Tter 

A few days afterwardsi Hemy and I made a flying trip tm 
New Haven, passed onr examination for admission to tiie fresh- 
man class, and in the weeks that followed gave omselves i^ to 
recreations which a debilitating rammer and deWlitafin; kboff 
had made] 
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mS. SANDERSON TAKX8 A COMPANION AND I GO TO GOLUMl 

DuRiNO die dodng days of summery I was sorpriied to meet 
In die street, walking alone, die maid who accompanied Mnk 
Sanderson to the sea-side. She courtesied quite profoundly 
to me, after the manner of the time, and paused as thouf^ sh^ 
wished to speak. 

" Well, Jane," I said, «' how came you here ? " 

She colored, and her eyes flashed angrily as she replied 
** Mrs. Sanderson sent me home." 

** If you are willing^ I should like to have yon tell me all 
about it," I said 

<< It is all of a lady Mrs. Sanderson met at die hotel," she 
responded, — ^' a lady with a pretty face and fine manners, who 
is as poor as I am, I warrant ye. Mighty sly and quiet she 
was ; and your aunt took to her from the first day. They walked 
togedier every day till Jenks came, and then they rod^ 
together, and she was always doing UtUe things for your aunl« 
and at last they left me out entirely, so that I had nothing in 
die world to do but to sit and sew all day on just nothing 
atalL The lady read to her, too, out of die newspapers and the 
books, in a very nice way, and made herself agreeable with her 
pretty manners until it was nothing but Mrs. Belden in the 
morning; and Mrs. Belden at night, and Mrs. Belden all the 
time, and I told your atmt that I didn't think I was needed 
any more, and she took me up mighty short and said she didn't 
diink I was, and that I could go home if I wished to ; and 
I wouldn't stay a moment after that, but just packed up and 
came home in the next boat" 

The disappointed and angry prl ratded off her story as ft 
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Ae had txdd h forty timet to her forty friend^ and learned k 
an by rote. 

^I am ioriyy Jane, that joo haye been ^Saappointedy** 
Ire^Kmdedy *^ but ii 117 amit well?** 

^ Just as well as she ever was in her fife.** 

^Bit how will she get home withoat yon?'' I inquire^ 
^iiile willing to hear her talk fiutfaer. 

*' Sie^ll manage the same as she does now, fiudi. Yon may 
wager your eyes the lady will onne with her. You never 
saw the like of the thickness there is between 'em." 

'^Issheoldor joong?'' I inquired. 

^'Neither the one nor the other," she replied, '^diongh I 
think she's older than die looks. Oh, she's a sharp one — she's 
li sharp onel You'll see her. There was a world of quiet 
talk going on between 'em, when I couldn't hear. They've 
been at it for more than a mondi, and it means something. I 
think she^s after the old lady's money.** 

I laughed, and again telling Jane that I was sorry tot her 
disappointment, and expressing the hope that it would all turn 
out well, parted with her. 

Here was some news that gave me abundant food for reflec- 
tfon and conjecture. Not a breath of all this had come to 
me on the wings of die frequent missives that had reached me 
from Mrs. Sanderson's hand; but I had an unshaken &ith 
fai her discretioiL The assurance that she was well was an 
assurance that she was quite able to take care of hersel£ It 
was natural that the maid should have been irate and jealous, 
and I did not permit her words to prejudice me against Mrs. 
Sanderson's new friend. Yet, I was curious, and not quite 
comfortable, with the thoughts of her, and permitted my mind 
to frame and dwell upon the possible results of the new con- 
nection. 

It was a week after this meetmg, perhaps, that I received 
a note from Mrs. Sanderson, amioundng the confirmation €i 
her health, stating that she should bring a lady with her on her 
•etom to Bradford, and ^ving directicms for the prepaiaticMi 
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of a room for her accominodatioiL It would not have been 
like my aunt to make explanations in a letter, so that I was 
not disappointed in finding none* 

At last I received a letter informing me that the mistress of 
The Mansion would return to her home on the following daj. 
I was early at the wharf to meet her — so early that the 
steamer had but just showed her smoking chimnejrs far down 
tile river. As the boat approached, I detected two female 
figures upon the hurricane deck which I was not long in 
concluding to be my aunt and her new fiiend. Jenks, in his 
impatience to get quickly on shore, had loosed hb horse firom 
the stall, and stood holding him by the bridle, near the caiiiage, 
upon the forward deck. He saw me and swung his hat, in 
t(^en of his gladness that the long trial was over. 

The moment the boat touched the wharf I leaped on board, 
mounted to the deck, and, in an impulse of real gladness 
and gratitude, embraced my aunt For a moment her com- 
panion was forgotten : then Mrs. Sanderson turned and presented 
her. I did not wonder that she was agreeaUe to Mrs. San- 
derson, for I am sure that no one could have lodked into her 
face and received her greeting without being pleased with her. 
She was dressed plainly but with great neatness ; and every- 
thing in her look and manner revealed tiie well-bred woman* 
Th9 whole expression of her personality was one of refinement. 
She looked at me with a pleased and inquiring gaze whidk 
quite channed me — a gaze that by some subtle influence 
inspired me to special courtesy toward her. When the carriage 
had been placed on shore, and had been made ready for the 
ride homeward, I found myself under the impulse to be at 
polite to her as to my aunt 

As I looked out among the loungers who always attended 
the arrival of the Beile^ as a resort of idle amusement, I cau^^ 
a j^pse of Henry. Our eyes met for an instant, and I 
detected a look of eager interest tQX>n his face. My recognition 
seemed to quench the look at once, and he turned abrupdy 
m fab bed and walked away. It was not like him to be 
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amoi^; a conqiany of idlen» and I Imew that the anifal rf 
Saadenon oonld not have attracted him. It wai an inckkntt 
however^ of no ngnificance lave as it was interpceted by sub- 
sequent events irtiidi wait (or lecocd. 

Mrs. Sanderscmwas quite talkative on die way home, in 
pointing out to her new companion the objects of interest pre- 
sented by the thriving little dty, and vdien she entexed her 
house seemed like her former sell She was like the captain 
of a ship who had returned from a sh(ut stay on shore, having 
left the mate in charge. AH command and direction returned 
to her on die instant she placed her foot upon die threshold. 
She was in excellent ^Miits, and seemed to hxdc forward upon 
life more hopefully than die had done for a long time previ- 
ous. Mrs. Bdden was pleased with die house, ddi^ed with 
her room, and charmed with all die surroundings of the place; 
and I could see that Mrs. Sanderson was more than satisfied 
with the impression which her new friend had made upon me. 
I remember with how much interest I took her from window to 
window to show her the views irtiidi die house commanded, 
and how much she gratified me by her hearty appreciation of 
my courtesy and of die home to which circumstances had 
brought her. 

I saw at once that she was a woman to whom I could yield 
my confidence, and who was wholly oqpable of understanding 
me and of giving me counsel I saw, too^ that the old home 
would become a veiy different place to me from what it ever 
had been before, with her gracious womanliness within it It 
was love with me at first s^t, as it had been widi my more 
critical aunt 

The next morning Mrs. Sanderson called me into her litde 
library and told me the whole story of her new acquaintance 
She had been attracted to her by some heartily-rendered cour- 
tesy when she found herself among strangers, feeble and alone, 
and had learned firom her that she was without relatives and a 
home of her own. They had long conversations, and were led, 
step hf step, to a mutual revelation of personal wishes ani 
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Medii «nt3 it was understood between tiiem that one was in 
want of a companion in her old age, and the other was in want 
of a home, for which she was willing to give service and society. 

'^ I have come,'* said my aunt, *^ to realize that I am old, and 
that it is not right for me to stay in the house alone as I have 
done ; and now that you are to be absent for so long a time, I 
shall need society and help. I am sure that Mrs. Belden is the 
rig^t woman for me. Although she wUl be in a certain sense a 
dependent, she deserves and will occupy the place of a friend. 
I do not think I can be mistaken in her, and I believe that you 
will like her as well as I do." 

I frankly told my atmt of the pleasant impression the lady 
had made upon me, and expressed my entire satisfaction with 
tiie arrangement; so Mrs. Belden became, in a day, a member 
of our home, and, by the ready adaptiveness of her nature, 
fitted into her new place and relations without a jar. 

On tiie same day in which Mrs. Sanderson and I held our 
conversation, I found myself alone with Mrs. Bdden, who led 
me to talk of myself^ my plans, and my associates. I told het 
tiie history of my stay at The Bird's Nest, and talked at length 
of my companion there. She listened to all I had to say with 
interest, and questioned me particularly about Heniy. She 
thought a young man's intimate companions had much to do 
with his safety and progress, and was glad to learn that my 
most intimate friend was all that he ought to be. 

''You must never mention him to Mrs. Sanderson," I said, 
'' for he offended her by not accepting her invitation to spend 
his vacations with me." 

''I shall never do it, Arthur," she responded. ''You can 
always rely upon my discretion." 

" We are to be chums at college," I said. 

"How will you manage it without offending your aunt?* 
she inquired. 

" Oh, she knows that I like him ; so we agree not to men* 
lion his name. She asks me no questions, and I say nothing 
Besides I think she knows something else and—" I hesitated 
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^AxA what?" inquired Mrs. Bdden, ttniliiig. 

<<I think ihe knows that he is fond of my sbter Claiie,** 1 



Mrs. Belden gave a visible start, but checking herseli^ said^ 
cooUy enough, <' Well, is he?" 

** I think so,** I answered. " Indeed, I think they are vei} 
fond of one another." 

Then, at the lad/s request, I told her all about my sister — 
her beauty, her importance in my fSeUher's house, and her ac- 
complishments. She listened with great interest, and said that 
she hoped she should make her acquaintance. 

'< If you are to be tied to my aunt in the society you meet 
here you will be pretty sure not to know her," I responded. 
^ My father is Mrs. Sanderson's tenant, and she has very strict 
notions in regard to poor people, and especially in regard to 
those who occupy her houses. She has never invited a mem* 
ber of my family into her house, and she never wilL She has 
been very kind to me, but she has her own way about it" 

''Yes, I see; but I shall meet your sister in some way, I 
know, if I remain here," Mrs. Belden replied. 

I had never seen Jenks so happy as he appeared the next day 
after his arrival He had been elevated immensely by his voy- 
age and adventures, and had been benefited by the change quite 
as much as his mistress. He went about humming and growl- 
ing to himself in the old way, seeking opportunities to pour into 
my amused ears the perils he had encountered and escaped. 
There had been a terrific " lurch " on one occasion, when every- 
body staggered; and a suspicious sail once ''hove in sight" 
#hich turned out to be a schooner loaded with lumber ; and 
tiiere were white caps tossing on a reef which the captain 
skillfully avoided ; and there was a " tremenduous ground swell ** 
during a portion of the homeward passage whic^ le delighted 
to dwell upon. 

But Jenks was in no way content until I had pointed out hii 
passage to him on the map. When he comprehended ths 
hmniliating fact that he had sailed only half an inch on the larg 
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•it 11119 of the regton he possessed, and diat on the map of 
tike world the river by which he passed to the sea was not lafgt 
enoii^^ to be noticed, he shook his head. 

** It's no use,'' said the old man. " I thought I could do i^ 
but I can't The world is a big thing. Don't you think, your« 
self, it would be more convenient if it were smaller? I can't 
•ee the use of such an everlasting lot of water. A half an inchi 
My I think of sailing a foot and a half I I give it up." 

** But you really have been fer, far away upon the bSUow/' 
I said encouragingly. 

''Yes, thafs so— thafs so— that is so," he responded, nod- 
ding his head emphatically: ''and I've ploughed the waves, 
and struck the sea, and hugged the shore, and embarked and 
prepared for a storm, and seen the white caps, and felt a ground 
swdl, and got through alive, and all that kind of thing. I tell 
you, that day when we swung into the stream I didn't know 
whether I was on my head or my heels. I kept saying to my- 
self : 'Theophilus Jenks, is this you? Who's your father and 
who's your mother and who's your Unde David? Do you 
know what you're up to ?' I'll bet you can't tell what else I 
said?" 

" No, m not try, but you'll tell me," I responded. 

" Well, 'twas a curious thing to say, and I don't know but it 
was wicked to talk out of the Bible, but it came to me and 
came out of me before I knew it" 

" What was it, Jenks ? I'm curious to know." 

"Says I : ' Great is Diany of the 'Phesians I ' " 

I laughed heartily, and told Jenks that in my opinion he 
couldn't ha/e done better. 

"That wasn't all," said Jenks. "I said it more than forty 
times. A fellow must say something when he gets full, and if 
he doesn't swear, what is he going to d(^ I should like to know ? 
So always when I found myself running over, I said ' Great if 
Diany of the Thesians,' and thafs the way I spilt myself aO 
the way down." 

It was a great comfort to me, on the eve of my departuiei tt 
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fed diat the two lives which had been identified widi my new 
hoaie» and had made it what it had been to me, were likely to 
be qpared for some yean longer — spared, indeed, until I should 
return to take up my permanent residence at The Mansion. 
Mrs. Belden's presence, too, was reassuring. It helped to give 
a lock of permanence to a home which seemed more and more^ 
as the years went by, to be built of very few and firail materials. 
I learned almost at once to identify her with my future, and tm 
associate her with all my plans for coming life. If my auni 
should die, I determined that Mrs. Belden should remain. 

There was one fact which gave me surprise and annoyance^ 
viz^ that both my father and Mr. Bradford regarded the four 
years that lay immediately before me as the critical years of my 
history. Whenever I met diem, I found diat my future was 
much upon their minds, and that my experiences of the previ- 
ous winter were not relied upon by either of them as sofScient 
guards against the temptations to which I was about to be sub- 
jected. They knew that for many reasons, growing out of the 
softening influence of age and of apprehended helplessness on 
the part of Mrs. Sanderson, she had become very indulgent to- 
wards me, and had ceased to scan with her old closeness my 
eiqpenditures of money — that, indeed, she had a growing pride 
in me and fondness for me which prompted her to give me all 
die money that might be desirable in sustaining me in the po- 
sition of a rich young gendeman. Even Mr. Bird came all the 
way fi-om Hillsborough to see his boys, as he called Heniy and 
myself He, too, was anxious about me, and did not leave 
me until he had pointed out the mistakes I should be likely to 
make and exhorted me to prove myself a man, and to remember 
what he and dear Mrs. Bird expected of me. 

These things surprised and annoyed me, because diey indi- 
cated a solicitude which must have been based upon suspicions. 
of my weakness, yet these three men were all wise. What 
could it mean ? I learned afterwards. They had seen enou^ 
of life to know that when a young man meets the world, tempta* 
lion comes to him, and always seeks and finds die point in hif 
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character at which it may enter. They did not know where 
Aat point was in me, but diey knew it was someidieie, and 
Aat my rea^ qrmpathy would be my betrayer, miless I should 
be on my guard. 

I spent an evening widi Henry in my fathei's family, and 
recognized, in the affectionate paternal eye that followed me 
everywhere, tiie old love which knew no diminution. I believe 
Aere was no great and good deed which my fond father did not 
deem me capable of performing, and that he had hung the 
sweetest and highest hopes of his life upon me. He was still 
working from day to day to feed, dielter and clothe his depend- 
ent flock, but he looked for his rewards not to them but to me. 
The noble life which had been possible to him, under more 
favorable circumstances, he expected to live in me. For this 
he had sacrificed my society, and suffered the pain of witness- 
ing the transfer of my affections and interests to another home. 

On the day before that fixed for my departure, a note was 
received at The Mansion inviting us all to spend the evening 
at Mrs. Bradfonf s. The good lady in her note of invitation 
stated that she should be most happy to see Mrs. Sanderson, 
and thou£^ she hardly expected her to break her rule of not 
leaving her house in the evening, she hoped that her new com- 
panion, Mrs. Belden, would bear me company, and so make 
die acquaintance of her neighbors. My aunt read the note to 
Mrs. Belden, and said : ^' Of course I shall not go, and you 
will act your own pleasure in the matter." Hoping that the 
occasion would give me an opportunity to present my friend 
and my sister to Mrs. Belden, I urged her to go with me, and 
she at last consented to do so. 

I had strongly desired to see my friend MiUie once more, and 
was delighted with the opportunity thus offered. The day was 
one of busy preparation, and Mrs. Belden was dressed and 
ready to go when I came down from my toilet As we walked 
down the hill together toward Mr. Bradford's house, she said : 
'' Ardiur, I have been into society so little during the last few 
jeari that I fed very uneasy over this affiur. Indeed, every 
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Mnre in iiqrbod)r is trembling now.** Ilaiq^iediaxidtDldber ihi 
was going among people ^dio would make her at home at eno( 
^peqple whom she would soon learn to loye and confide in. 

I e]q>ected to see Henxy and Claire, and I was not disap^ 
pointed. After greeting my hearty host and lovely hostess, and 
presenting Mrs. Belden, I turned to Henxy, who, with a strangt 
pallor upon his &ce, graq)ed and fiurly g|X)und my hand within 
his 0¥m. He made the most distant of bows to the strange 
lady at my side, who looked as g^iost-like at the instant as him- 
self The tiioug^t instantaneously crossed my mind that he 
had associated her with Mrs. Sanderson, against whom I knew 
he entertained the most bitter dislike. He certainly could not 
have appeared more displeased had he been compelled to a mo- 
ment's courtesy toward the old lady herseUl When Mrs. Bd- 
den and Claire met, it was a Cerent matter altogedier. 
There was a mutual and immediate recognition of sympathy 
between them. Mrs. Belden held Claire's hand, and stood and 
chatted with her until her self-possession returned. Henry 
watched the pair with an absorbed and anxious look, as if he 
ejqpected his beloved was in some way to be poisoned by the 
breath of her new acquaintance. 

At last, in the general mingling of voices in conversadoa 
and laughter, both Mrs. Belden and Henxy r^^ed tfaek 
usual maimer; and the fusion of the social elements present 
became complete. As the little reunion was given to Heniy 
and mjTsd^ in token of interest in our departure, that departure 
was the topic of the evening upon evexy tongue. We talked 
about it while at our tea, and there were many sportive specu- 
lations upon the possible transformations in character and 
bearing which the next four years would effect in us. As we 
came out of the tea-room I saw that Mrs. Belden and Claire 
still dung to each other. After a while Henry joined them, 
and I could see, as both looked up into his face with amused 
mterest, that he was making rapid amends for the coolness 
with which he had greeted the stranger. Then Mr. BradfSord 
went and took Claire away, and Mrs. Belden and Henxy sat 
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doim by themselves and had a long talk together. All this 
fdeased me, and I did nothing to interfere with their ttie-MtU; 
and all this I saw firom the comer to which Millie and I had 
retired to have our ferewell talk. 

^'What do you expect to make?'' said Millie^ curiously, 
continuing the drift of the previous conversation. 

'< I told Mrs. Sanderson, when I was a little fellow^ that I 
expected to make a man,'' I answered; <<and now please tell 
me what you expect to make." 

*^ A woman, I suppose," she replied, with a little sij^ 

<< You speak as if you were sad about it," I responded. 

" I am." And she looked off as if reflecting upon the bitter 
prospect 

"Why?" 

" Oh, men and women are so different from children," she 
said. " One of these years you'll come back with grand airs, 
and whiskers on your fkce, and you will find me grown up, 
with a long dress on ; and Fm afi^d I shan't like you as well 
as I do now, and that you will like somebody a great deal bet- 
ter than you do me." 

" Perhaps we shall like one anotiier a great deal better than 
we do now," I said. 

"Ifs only a perhaps," she responded. "No, we shall be 
new people tiien. Just think of my father being a little boy 
once ! I presume I shouldn't have liked him half as well as I 
do jovL. As likely as any way he was a plague and a pester." 

"But we are growing into new people aU the time," I said. 
" Your father was a young man when he was married, and now 
he is another man, but your mother is just as fond of him as 
she ever was, isn't she? " 

" Why, yes, thaf s a fact ; I guess she b indeed I She just 
adores him, out and out" 

"Well, then, whaf s to hinder other people from liking one 
another right akmg, even if they are changing all the time ?" 

"Nothing," she replied quickly. "I see it: I understand 
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Thereof fometfaing that does^n't change, mix tibere? dr i 
thing that nee<Fn't change : which is it? '' 

<< Whatever it is, Millie,'' I answered, <<we will not let il 
change. We^ll make up our minds about it ri^t here. Whet 
I come back to stay, I will be Ardiur Bonnicastle and you shaD 
be Millie Bradford, just the same as now, and we^ll sit and talk 
in this comer just as we do now, and there shall be no Mister 
and Miss between us.'' 

Millie made no immediate response, but looked off again in 
her wise way, as if searching for something that eluded and 
puzzled her. I watched her admiringly while die paused. At 
last a sudden flash came into her eyes, and she turned to me 
and said : ^* Oh, Ardiur I Tve found it I As true as you Itve^ 
rvefounditl" 

''Found what, MiUie?'* 

*^The thing that doesfn't change or nee<fn't change" she 
teplied. 

"Well, what is it?** 

"Why, it's eveiything. When I used to dress up my little 
doll and make a grand lady of her, there was the same doII| 
inside, after all I Don't you see?" 

'.'Yes, I see." 

" And you know how they are building a great church ng^t 
over the little one down on die comer, without moving a single 
stone of die chapeL The people go to the big church every 
Sunday, but all the preaching and fining are in die chapeL 
Don't you see?" 

"Yes, I see, MiUie," I answered; "but I don't think I 
should see it without your eyes to help me. I am to build a 
man and you are to build a woman ri^t over the boy and gixlt 
without touching the boy and girl at all ; and so, when we come 
together again, we can walk right into the little chapel, andfind 
ourselves at home." 

"Isn't that lovely I" exclaimed Millie. "I can see things 
and you can make things. I couldn't have said dial — abool 
our going into the litde chapel, you know." 
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^ And t cooidn't have laid it if yoa hadn't found the' d^pA 
far mey" I responded. 

** Why, doesn't it seem as if we belonged tpgetfaer, and had 
been separated in some way ? ** 

At dds moment Mr. Bradford rose and came near us to get 
a booL He smiled pleasantly upon us while we looked ap to 
him, pausing in our conversation. When he had gone back 
and resumed his seat, Millie said : 

^'There^s a big church over two chapels. He has a jroung 
man in him and a boy besides. The boy plays with me and un- 
derstands me, and the young man is dead in love with mamma, 
and the old man takes care of us both, and does everything. 
Isn't it splendid I" 

Ah, Millie 1 I have heard many wise men and wise 
women talk philosophy, but never one so wise as you ; and I 
have never seen a young man whose growth had choked 
and destroyed his childhood, or an old man whose youth had 
died out of him, without thinking of our conversation that 
night. The dolls are smothered in their clothes, and the little 
diapels are fitted to fidl when the grand cathedral walls are fin- 
ished. The one thing that need not change, the one thing that 
should not change, the one thing which has the power to pre- 
serve the sweetness of all youthfiil relations up to the change 
of death, and, doubtless, beyond it, is childhood — the innocent, 
playful, trusting, lojral, loving, hopeful childhood of the soul, 
widi all its illusions and romances and enjoyment of pure and 
simple delights. 

Millie and I talked of many things that evening, and partici- 
pated very little in the general conversation which went on at 
the other end of the drawing-room. I learned from her of the 
plans already made for sending her awayto school, and realized 
with a degree (rf* pain which I found difficult to explain to my- 
self that years were to pass before we should meet for such an 
hoar of unrestrained conversation again. 

Befbce I bade the fiunily fiurewell. Aunt Flick pfesented ta 
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both Heniy and mjidf a little box oontaunog pin% naedBc^ 
bottonii tfireadi and all the appliances fbr making tinieljr re- 
pain upon our clothing, in die absence of feminine friends. 
Each box was a perfect treasore-hoiise of convenience^ and had 
cost Aunt Flick the labor of many hoars. 

'^ Henry will use ttiis box,** said the donor, ^bnt yoa" (ad- 
dressing me) '^ will not" 

^ I pledge yon my honor. Aunt FHck,** I responded, ^ that 
I will use and lose every pin in the box, and lend all tiie needles 
and thread, and leave tfie cushions where they will be ^«tolen, 
and make your gift just as universally useful as I can." 

This saucy speech set Millie into so hearty a laugh that die 
whole company lau^^ed in sympathy, and even Aunt Flick's foce 
relaxed as she remarked diat she believed every word I had said 

It was delightful to me to see that idiile I had been engaged 
with Millie, Mrs. Belden had quietly made her way with the 
fiunily, and that Henry, who had met her coldly and almost 
ruddy, had become so much interested in her that when the 
time of parting came he was particularly warm and courteous 
toward her. 

The fereweUs and kind wishes were all said at last, and with 
Mrs. Belden upon my arm I turned my steps toward The Man- 
sion. The lady thought the Bradfords were delightful people, 
that Henry seemed to be a young man of a good deal of in 
teUigence and character, and that my sister Claire was lovely. 
The opening chapter of her life in Bradford, she said, was the 
most charming reading that she had found in any book for 
many years ; and if the story should go on as it had begun she 
should be more than satisfied. 

I need not dwell upon my departure further. In the earlj 
m<Miiing of die next day, Henry and I were on our way, with 
die sweet memory of tearful eyes in our hearts, and with the 
consciousness that good wishes and prayers were following u& 
as white birds follow departing ships far out to sea, and with 
hopes that beckoned us on in every crested wave that leaped 
before us and in every doud that iiew. 
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BBCHMNIKO OF GOLLEGX LIFE — ^I MEET PSTXR MUIXtm 
GORDON UVINGSTONy AND TBMPIATION. 

The story of my college life occupies so large a Sj[ ace in my 
memory, that in the attempt to write it within practicable 
limits I find myself obliged to denude it of a thousand inter- 
esting details, and to cling in my record to those persons and 
incidents which were most directly concerned in shaping my 
character, my course of life, and my destmy. 

I entered upon this Hfe panoplied with good resolutions and 
worthy ambitions. I was determined to honor the expectations 
of those who had trusted me, and to disappoint the fears of 
Aose who had not. Especially was I determined to regain a 
measure of the religious zeal and spiritual peace and satisfac- 
tion which I had lost during the closing months of my stay in 
Kadford. Heniy and I talked the matter all over, and laid 
our plans together. We agreed to stand by one another in all 
emeigencies — ^in sickness, in trouble, in danger — and to be 
fkidifiil critics and Mentors of each other. 

Both of us won at once honorable positions in our class, and 
Ae good opinion of our teachers, for we were thoroughly in 
earnest and scrupulously industrious. Though a good deal of 
society forced itself upon us, we were sufficient for each other, 
and sought but little to extend the field of companionship. 

We went at once into the weekly prayer-meeting held by the 
religious students, thinking, that whatever other effect it might 
hare upon us, it would so thoroughly declare our position that 
all that was gross in the way of temptation would shun us. 
Taking our religious stand early, we felt, too^ that we should 
have a better outlook upon, and a sounder and safer estimate 
ot^all those diversions and dissipations which never hH to come 
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with fubde and qiecioiis temptation to laife bo&iof joiin| 
■MB deprived of tiie inflnenrcn of luxne. 

The cfiect that we aimed at was aecared. We were chiaed 
at once among duMe to frtiom we belonged ; tmt, to me, I 
cannot say that die classification was entirely satis&ctoiy. I 
did not find the br^test and most desirable companions 
among those who attended the prayer-meetings. They were 
shockJBgly common-place fellows^ die most of them — par- 
ticularly diose most fcnward in engaging in the exercises. 
There were a few shy-looking, attractive yomig men, who 
said but little, took always the back seats, and conveyed 
to me the impression that they had come in as a matter of 
duty, to give their countenance to die gatherings, but without 
a disposition to engage actively in the discussions and prayers. 
At first their position seemed cowardly to me, but it was only 
a fiew weeks before Heniy and I belonged to their number. 
The meetings seemed to be in the possession of a set of young 
men who were preparing themselves for the Christian ministry, 
and who looked upon the college prayer-meeting as a sort of 
gymnasium, where they were to exercise and develop their 
gifts. Accordingly, we were treated every week to a sort of 
dress-parade of mediocrity. Two or three long-winded fel- 
lows, who seemed to take the greatest delight in public 
speech, assumed the leadership, and I may firankly say that 
they possessed no power to do me good. It is possible that 
the rest of us ou§^t to have fix>wned upon their presumption, 
and insisted on a more democratic division of duty and priv- 
ilege ; but, in truth, there was something about them with which 
we did not wish to come into contact So we contented our- 
selves with giving the honor to them, and cherishing the hope 
that what they did would bring good to somebody. 

Heniy and I talked about the matter in our walks and timet 
of leisure, and the result was to disgust us with the semi-pro- 
fessional wordiness of the meetings, as well as with the little 
body of windy talkers who made those meetings so firuitless 
and unattractive to us. We found oorsehres driven inat lengtk 
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vpoA our own resources, and became content with our da&y 
ptayer together. This was our old habit at The Biitf s Nest, 
and to mci Uxc many months^ it was a tower of strength. 

Toward die doseof our first term anincident occnned whidi 
set me still more strongly against the set of young men to whom 
I have made allusion. There was one of them who had been 
more offensive than all the rest His name was Peter Mullens. 
He was an unwholesome-looking fellow, who wore dotfaes tha^ 
never seemed as if they were made for him, and iriiose &lse shirt 
bosom neither fitted him nor appeared dean. There was a 
rumpled, shabby look about his whole person. His small, cun- 
ning eyes were covered by a pair of glasses which I am sure he 
wore for ornament, while his hair was combed back straight 
over his head, to show all the forehead he possessed, though it 
was not at all imposing in its heij^t and breadth. I had made 
no inquiries into his Ustory, for he was uninteresting to me in 
the last degree. 

One evening, just before bedtime, he knocked at our door and 
entered. He had never done this before, and as he seemed to 
be in unusually good spirits, and to come in with an air of good- 
fellowship and familiarity, both Henry and myself regarded his 
call with a sort of questioning surprise. After the utterance of 
a few commonplace remarks about the weather, and the very 
interesting meetings they were having, he explained that he 
had called to inquire why it was that we had forsaken the prayer- 
meetings. 

Henry told him at once, and fiankly, that it was because he 
was not interested in them, and because he felt that he could 
w^nA his time better. 

Still more frankly, and with less discretion, I told him that 
die meetings seemed to be in the hands of a set of muffi, idio 
knew very little and assumed to know everything. 

"The trouble with you fellows," responded Mr. Peter MuL 
lens, " is that you are proud, and wiQ not himible yourselves 
to learn. If you felt the responsibility of those of us who are 
Atingfor theministiy, you would look upon the matter in a veiy 
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: wajr. We hsre begun our woik, and we duJl cany ll 
on, wbedier men wiQ hear or foibear.'' 

''Isitanjrofyoor bnsineM whether thej hear or fbriMar?" 
aaid I9 tonchilf : ^because, if itis, Heniyandl wiUgweepdia 
floor and get down on our knees to joo." 

*^ It is my tmsiness to do mjr ihttj, in ^ fiice of all the 
tannts and ridicole irbkh yon may heap iqpon me,^ replied Bin 
Mullens, loftity. 

<" Esumse me^ Mr. Mnllensi'' I said, '' bat it seeoM to m that 
fillows of your sort duive on taunts and zidicale. Doa't you 
rather like them now ? ** 

Mr. MoDena smiled asad, {ntying smiley and said that no one 
who did his dnty could hope to Ihrealife of gratified pride or of 

''Mr. Mnllensy^ said Hemy, ''I suppose diat so fiur as yon 

know yoor own motivesy diose which led yon here were good; 
bat lest yoa shoald be tempted to repeat yoar visit, let me say 
that I relieve yoa of all responsibility for my fiitare conduct 
Yoa have done me all the good that yoa can possibly do me^ 
except in one way." 

''What is that?'' mqoiied Mullens. 

"By carefolly keeping out of this room, and out of my sig^^ 
responded Henry. 

"Henry has expressed my feelings exactly/' I added; "and 
now I think there is a &ir understanding of the matter, and w« 
can feel ourselves at liberty to change the conversatioiL" 

Mullens sat a moment in thought, then he adjusted his spec- 
tacles, tucked down his blse shirt-bosom, which always looked 
as if it were blown up and needed pricking, and turning to me^ 
said with an air of conning triumph : " Bonnicastle, I bdieve 
yon are one of us." 

"What do you mean ?" I inquired. 

" Why, one of us that have aid, you know— what they caO 
charity students." 

" Qiarity students ! " I exclaimed in astonishment 

/'Oh| Fv^ found it out You are luckier dian die vest 9lmk 
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fir yoa have no end of money. I wish yoa oonld manafe in 
lome way to get the old woman to help me, for I really need 
more aid than I have. I don't suppose she would fed a gift ol 
htf dollars any more than she would one of fifty cents. So 
Kuall a sum as ten dollars would do me a great deal of good 
or even five." 

^ How would you like some old clothes ?" faiquired Heniy^ 
with a quiet but contemptuous smile. 

<' That is really what I would like to speak about," said Mr. 
Mullens. '' You fellows who have plenty of money throw away 
your clothes when they are only a little worn; and when you 
have any to give away, you would oblige me veiy much by re- 
membering me. I have no new clothes myselfl I take the 
crumbs that M." 

''And that reminds me/' resumed Heniy, ^^that peifaaps 
you mi^t like some cold victuals." 

" Noy Pm provided for, so far as board and lodging are con- 
cerned," responded Mr. Mullens, entirely unconscious of the 
irony of which he was the subject 

Heniy turned to me with a hopeless look, as if he had 
sounded himself in vain to find words yAldti would express his 
contempt for the booby before him. As for myself I had been 
BO taken off my guard, so shamed with the thought that he and 
his confirdres regarded me as belonging to their number, so dis- 
gusted with the fellow's greed and lack of sensibility, and so 
angry at his presumption, that I could not trust myself to 
speak at alL I suspected that if I should begin to express my 
feelings I should end by kicking him out of the room. 

Heniy looked at him for a moment, in a sort of dumb won- 
der, and then said : '' Peter Mullens^ what do you suppose I 
think of you?" 

There was something in the flash of Ileiuy's eye and in the 
tone of his voice, as he uttered this question, that broug^ 
Mullens to his feet in an impulse to retire. 

'' Sit down," said Henry. 

Mr. Mullens sat down with his hat between Us knees^ and 
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■mmUfid fometfaing aboat haviDf ftaycd loiiger than be b 
tended 

'^Yon cannot go jet," Heniy oontinned. ^Yon came in 
beie to lecture uii and to humiliate one of ni ; and nowl proi 
poie to tell 70a irtiat I Aink of joo. Thefe is not the fint 
element of a gentleman in joo. Yoa came in here as a bully 
in the name of religion, you advertise yourself as a sneak by 
boasting that you have been prying into other people's affidrs, 
and you end by begging old clothes of diose who have too 
much self-respect to kick yo\i for your impudence and youi 
impertinence. Do you suppose that such a puppy as you are 
can ever prepare for the ministry? " 

I think that this was probably the first time Peter Mullens 
had ever heard the plain truth in regard to himself. He waa 
very much astonished, for his sbw apprehension had at last 
grasped the conclusions that he was heartily despised and that 
he was in strong hands. 

" I — ^really— really — ^bcg your pardon, gentlemen," said Mr. 
Mullens, ramming down his rising shirt-bosom, and wiping his 
hat with his sleeve ; '< I meant no offense, but really — I — ^I — 
must justify myself for asking for aid. I have given myself to 
the church, gentlemen, and the laborer is worthy of his hire. 
What more can I do than to give mjrself ? The church wants 
men. The church must have men ; and she owes it to them 
to see that they are taken care o£ If she neglects her duty 
she must be reminded of it If I am willing to take up widi 
old clothes she ought not to complain." 

Mr. Mullens paused with a vocal inflection that indicated a 
deeply wotmded heart, rammed down his shirt-bosom again, 
and looked to Henry for a response. 

'< There is one thing, Mr. Mullens," said Henry, << that die 
church has no right to ask you to give up ; one thing which 
you have no right to give up ; and one thing which, if given 
up, leaves you as worthless to the church as despicable in 
yourself and that is manhood ; and I know of nothing that 
kiUs manhood quicker than a perfectly willing dependence on 
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You are bq;mnmg life as a beggar. Von justify 701m 
■elf in beggary, and it takes no prophet to foresee that you will 
end life as a beggar. Once down where you are willing to sell 
yourself and take your daily dole at the hand of your purchaser, 
and you are forever down." 

''But what can I do ? '' inquired Mullens. 

'' Yon can do what I do» and what thousands of your betters 
are doing all the time — ^work and take care of yourseli^" re« 
plied Heniy. 

'' But the time-— just Aink of the time that would be lost to 
tfie cause." 

''I am not very old," responded Heniy, ''but I am old 
enough to know that the time which independence costs is 
never wasted. A man who takes fifteen years to prepare 
himself for life is twice the man, when prepared, that he is who 
only takes ten ; and the best part of his education is that which 
be gets in the struggle to maintain his own independence. I 
have an unutterable contempt for this whole charity business, 
as it is applied to the education of young men. A man who 
has not pluck and persistence enough to get his own education 
is not worth educating at alL It is a demoralizing process, and 
you, Afr. Peter Mullens, in a very small way, are one of its 
victims." 

Heniy had been so thorou^y absorbed during these lasc 
utterances that he had not once looked at me. I doubt, 
indeed, whether he was conscious of my presence ; but as he 
closed his sentence he turned to me^ and was evidently pained 
and surprised at the expression upon my face. With a quick 
instinct he saw how readily I had applied his words to myself 
and, once more addressing Mullens, said : " When a childless 
woman adopts a relative as a member of her family, and makes 
him her own, and a sharer in her love and fortune, it may be 
well or ill for him, but it is none of your business, and makes 
him no fellow of yours. And now, Mr. Mullens, if you wish 
to go^ yon are ai liberty to do sa If I ever have any oUI 
\ I shall certainly remember yon.'' 
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^1 riKnild reaOy be veiy mudi obliged to yoa,'' sail Mr. 
MuDens, *^and" (turning to me) ''if yoa should happen to bi 
writing to your aunt — *^ 

**¥or Heaven's sake, MuDens^'' exclaimed Henry, ''go 
now/' and then, ovenrhehned widi the comical aspect of the 
matter, we both burst into a lang^ that was simply irresistible. 
Mullens adjusted his spectacles with a dazed look upon his face, 
brushed back his hair, rammed down his shirt-bosom, buttoned 
his coat, and very soberly bade us a good-evening. 

Under ordinary circumstances we should have found 
abundant food for merriment between ourselves after the man's 
departure, but Henry, under the impression that he had unin 
tentionally wounded me, felt that nothing was to be gained by 
recalling and eiqplaining his words, and I was too sore to risk 
the danger of ftuther allusion to the subject By revealing my 
position and relations to Mullens, Henry had sought, in the 
kindest way, to place me at my ease, and had done all that he 
had the power to do to restore my self-complacenqr. So die 
moment Mullens left the room some other subject was broacfaedi 
and in half an hour both of us were in bed, and Hemy was 
sound asleep. 

I was glad in my consciousness to be alone, for I had many 
things to think of There was one reason for the omission of 
all comment upon our visitor and our conversation, so far as 
Henry was concerned, which, with a quick insight, I detected. 
He had, in his anxiety to comfort me, spoken of me as a rel- 
ative of Mrs. Sanderson. He had thus revealed to me die 
possession of knowledge which I had never conveyed to him. 
It certainly had not reached him from Mrs. Sanderson, nor had 
he gathered it from Claire, or my father's &mily ; for I had 
never breathed a word to them of the secret which my aunt had 
permitted me to discover. He must have learned it from the 
Bradfordfl^ with whom he had maintamed great intimacy. I had 
long been aware of the (act that he was carrying on a secret life 
into which I had never been permitted to look. I should not 
have cared for this had I not been suspicious that I was in i 
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way concerned with it I knew that he did not like my rela* 
tions to Mrs. Sanderson, and that he did not wish to speak of 
them. I had learned to refrain from all mention of her name ; 
but he had talked with somebody about her and about me, and 
liad learned one thii^ at least, which my own father did not 
know. 

All this, however, was a small vexation compared with the 
revelation of the influence which my position would naturally 
exert upon my character. However deeply it might wound 
my self-love, I knew that I was under the same influence which 
made Mr. Peter Mullens so contemptible a person. He was a 
willing dependent upon strangers, and was not I ? This de- 
pendence was sapping my own manhood as it had already de 
Atroyed his. If Mullens had come to me alone, and claimed 
fellowship with me, — ^if Henry had not been near me in his 
quiet and self-respectful independence to put him down, — I felt 
that there would have been no part for me to play except that 
of the coward or the bully. I had no ground on which to stand 
for self-defense. Mr. Peter Mullens would have been master 
of the situation. The thought galled me to the quick. 

It was in vain that I remembered that I was an irresponsible 
child when this dependence began. It was in vain that I as- 
sured mjTself that I was no beggar. The {act remained that I 
had been purchased and paid for, and that, by the subtly de- 
moralizing influence of dependence, I had been so weakened 
diat I shrank from assuming the responsibility of my own life. 
I clung to the gold that came with the asking. I dung to the 
delights that only the gold could buy. I shuddered at the 
thought of taking mjrself and my fortunes upon my own hands, 
and I knew by that fact that something manly had sickened or 
died in me. 

I do not know how long I lay revolving these things in my 
mind. It was certamly far into the night ; and when I woke in 
the morning I found my heart discontented and bitter. I had 
regarded myself as a gentlemaiL I had borne myself with a 
oonsideraUe degree of exclusiveness. I had not cared for rec 
10 
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ognitioiL Having detenmned to do my woifc well, and to seek 
DO man's company as a diing necessary to fix my social 8tatii% 
I had gcme on quietly and self-respectfolly. Now I was to go 
oat and meet the anger of Peter Mullens and his tribe. I was 
to be regarded and spoken of by them as a very unworthy 
member of dieir own order. My histcny had been ascertained, 
and would be reported to all who knew me. 

An these reflections and suggestions may seem very foolish 
and morbid to the reader, but they were distressing to me be- 
yond my power of telling. I was young, sensitive, proud, and 
self-loving, and diough I prajred for help to enable me to face 
my fellows, and so to manage my life as to escape die harm 
which my position threatened to inflict upon me, I could not 
escape the conviction that Peter Mullens and I were, essenti- 
ally, on the same ground. 

Up to this time I had looked for temptations in vain. No 
temptations to dissipation had presented themselves. I was 
sure that no enticement to sensuality or gross vice would have 
power to move me. Steady employment and daily fiitigue held 
in check my animal s^nrits, and all my life had gone on safely 
and smoothly. The daily prayer had brought me back from 
eveiy heart-wandering, had sweetened and elevated all my 
desires, had strengthened me for my work, and given me some- 
thing of the old peace. Away from Henry, I had found but 
littie sympathetic Christian society, but I had been entirely at 
home and satisfied with hinL Now I found HaX it required 
courage to face the littie world around me ; and almost uncon- 
scioudy I began the work of making acquaintances with the 
better class of students. Although I had held myself apart 
from others, there were two or three, similarly exclusive, whom 
I had entertained a private desire to know. One of these was 
a New Yorker, Mr. Gordon Livingston by name. He had tiie 
reputation of belonging to a &mily of great wealth and splen- 
did connections, and although his standing as a student was not 
the best, it was regarded as an honor to know him and the lit- 
tie set to wfaicli he belonged. I was aware that themorality of 
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Ihe man tnd his immediate oompaniomt was notmudi bdieved 
in, and I knew, too, that the mean envy and jealousy of many 
students would account for this. At any rate, I was in a mood, 
alter my interview with Mr. Mullens, to regard him veiy chari- 
tably, and to wish that I might be so far recognized by him and 
leceived into his set as to advertise to Mullens and hb clique 
my social removal from them. I determined to brace mysdf 
around with aristocratic associations. I had the means in my 
hands for this work. I could dress with the best I had per- 
sonal advantages of which I need not boast here, but which I 
was conscious would commend me to them. I had no inten- 
tion to cast in my life with them, but I determined to lose no 
good opportunity to gain their recognition. 

One evening, walking alone, outside the limits of the town— 
for in my morbid mood I had taken to solitary wanderings, — I 
fell in with Livingston, also alone. We had approached each 
other from opposite directions, and met at the comers of the 
road that led to the city, toward which we were returning. We 
walked side by side, with only the road between us, for a few 
yards, when, to my surprise, he crossed over, saying as he ap- 
proached me : "Hullo^ Mr. Bonnicastle ! Whafs the use of 
two good-looking fellows like us walking alone when they can 
have company?" 

As he came up I gave him my hand, and called him b| 



'' So you've known me, as I have known you,'' he said cor- 
dially. << If 8 a little singular that we haven't been thrown to- 
gether before, for I fimcy you belong to our kind of fellows." 

I expressed freely the pleasure I felt in meeting him, and told 
him how f^aA I should be to make the acquaintance of his 
friends ; and we passed ^ time occupied in reaching the odU 
lege in conversation that was very pleasant to me. 

Livingston was older than I, and was two classes in advance 
of me. He was therefore in a position to patronize and pet me 
— -A position which he thoroughly understood and appreciated. 
la hii manner he had that quiet self-assurance and command 
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thai only come frinn life-long fiunOiarity with good sodeti* 
and the conicioninefs of unquestioned social position. H« 
had no youth of poverty to look back upon. He had no asso* 
dations with mean conditions and circumstances. With an 
attractive face and figure, a hearty manner, a dress at once 
fiiultlessly tasteful and unobtrusive, and with all the prestige of 
wealth and family, there were few young fellows in college 
whose notice would so greatly flatter a novice as his. The men 
who spoke against him and affected contempt for him would 
have accepted attention from him as an honor. 

Livingston had undoubtedly heard my story, but he did not 
sympathize with the views of Mr. Peter Mullens and his firiends 
«»oncemmg it He found me as well dressed as himself quite 
iM exclusive in my associations, liked my looks and manners, 
and, with all the respect for money natural to his dass^ con- 
cluded that I belonged to him and his set In the mood of 
mind in which I found mjrself at meeting him, it can readily be 
Imagined that his recognition and his assurance of fiiendlinest 
and fellowship brou§^t me great reliefl 

As we entered the town, and took our way across the green, 
he became more cordial, and pulled my arm within his own. 
We were walking in this way when we met Mr. Mullens and a 
knot of his fellows standing near the path. It was already 
twilight, and they did not recognize us until we were near 
them. Then they paused, in what seemed to have been an 
excited conversation, and stared at us with silent impertinence. 

Livingston hugged my arm and said coolly and distinctly : 
*' By the way, speaking of mules, have you ever familiarized 
yourself with the natural history of the ass ? I assure you it is 
very interesting — his length of ear, his food of thistles, his 
patience under insult, the toughness of his hide — ^in short — ^' 
Rjr this time we were beyond their hearing and he paused. 

1 gave a scared laugh which the group must also have heaidi 
and said : ^' Well that was cool, any way." 

''You see," said Livingston, " I wanted to have them un* 
deistand that we had been improving our mind% by devo 
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tkm to scientific subjects. They were bound to hear what wt 
said and I wanted to leave a good impression." 

The cool impudence of the performance took me by surprise, 
but, on the whole, it pleased me. It was a deed that I never 
could have done m3rsel^ and I was astonished to find that there 
was something in it that gratified a spirit of resentment of 
which I had been the unconscious possessor. The utter indif- 
ference of the man to their spite was an attainment altogether 
beyond me, and I could not help admiring it 

Livingston accompanied me to my room, but we parted at 
the door, a]thou§^ I begged the privilege of taking him in and 
making him acquainted with my chum. He left me with an 
invitation to call upon him at my convenience, and I entered 
my room in a much lighter mood than that which drove me 
out bom it. I did not tell Henry at once of my new acquaint- 
ance, for I was not at aU sure that he would be pleased with 
the information. Indeed, I knew he would not be, for he was 
a fair measurer of personal values, and held Livingston and 
Mullens in nearly equal dislike. Still I took a strange comfort 
in the thought that I had entered the topmost clique, and that 
Mullens, the man who had determined to bring me to his own 
level, had seen me arm-in-arm with one of the most exclusive 
and aristocratic fellows in the college. 

And now, lest the reader should suppose that Heniy had a 
knowledge of Livingston's immorality of character whidh justi* 
fied his dislike of him, I ou^t to say at once that he was not a 
bad man, so fisLr as I was able to learn. If he indulged in im- 
moral practices with those of his own age, he never led me 
into them. I came to be on familiar terms with him and them. 
I was younger than most of them, and was petted by them. 
My purse was as firee as theirs on all social occasions, and I 
was never made to feel that I was in any way their inferior. 

Henry was a worker who had his own fortune to make, and 
he proposed to make it He was conscious that the whole 
clique of which Livingston was a member held nothing in conv 
I with him, and that thev considered him to be socially bo> 
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neadi them. He knew diejr were not actuated by manlj aiin% 
and that they had no sympathy with duMe who were thus act« 
nated. They studied no more than was necessary to vniA 
disgrace. Tliey intended to have an easy time. They wm 
thofoughly good-natured among themselves, lanj^ed free^ 
about professors and tutors, took a very superfickl view of life, 
and seemed to regard die college as a mill through which itwai 
necessary to pass, or a waiting-place in which it was considered 
the proper thing to stop until their beards should mature. 

The society of these men had no bad effect upon me, or 
none perceptible to m3rself for a long time. Braced by them 
as I was, Mr. Mullens made no headway against me ; and I 
came at last to feel that my position was secure. With the 
corrective of Henr/s society and example, and with the habit 
of daily devotion unimpairedi I went on for months witii a 
measurable degree of satisfiu:tion to myself Still I was con- 
sdous of a gradually lowering tone of feeling. By listening to 
the utterance of careless words and worldly sentiments from 
my new companions, I came to look lenientiy upon many 
things and upon many men once abhorrent to me. Uncon- 
sciously at the time, I tried to bring my Christianity into a com- 
promise with worldliness, and to sacrifice my scruples of con- 
science to what seemed to be the demands of social usage. I 
had found tiie temptation for which I had sou|^t so long^ and 
which had so long sou|^t witiioot indiBg m^ bol alas I I dU 
not recognise it whn ik cmm^ 
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CHAPTER xnr. 

MT mST VISIT TO NSW YORK, AND MT HRSl 3LASS OF WDE. 

RxLYiNO upon m; new associations for the preservation of 
my social position, now that my history had become known in 
^ college, it was necessary for me to be seen occasionally 
with the set to which I had been admitted and welcomed 
This apparent necessity not nnfrequently led me to their rooms, 
in iriiich there were occasional gatherings of the fellows, and 
in one or two of which a surreptitious bottle of wine was in- 
dulged in. Of the wine I steadily refused to be a partaker, 
and it was never urged upon me but once, when Livingston 
interposed, and said I should act my own pleasure. This made 
the attempt to carry on my double life eaaer, and saved me 
from being scared away from it There was no carousing and 
no drunkenness — ^nothing to offend, in those modest symposia 
— ^and they came at last to wear a very harmless look to me, 
associated as they were with good fellowship and hospitality. 

Walking one day with Livingston, who fancied me and liked 
to have me with him, he said : '^Bonnicastle, you ought to see 
more of the world. You've been cooped up all your life, and 
are as innocent as a chicken." 

** You wouldn't have me an3rthing but innocent would you ?" 
I said laughing. 

** Not a bit of it I like a dean fellow like you, but you 
must see something, some time." 

** There'll be time enou|^ for that when I get throu|^ study,** 
X responded. 

^ Yes, I suppose so," he said, ''but, my boy, Tve taken it 
into my head to introduce you to New York life. I would 
Vkt to show you my mother and sisters and my five hundred 
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friends. I want to have yoa see where I live and how I lif^ 
and get a taste of my sort of life, ifoadfordandyonratint areal 
reiy well, I dare say, but they are a little old-fashioned, I fancy 
Come, nowy don't they bore you?** 

^ No, they don't," I replied heartily. . " The best fHends I havt 
in the world are in l^adford, and I am more anxious to please 
and satisfy them than I can tell you. They are very fond of 
me, and that goes a great way with such a fellow as I am." 

" Oh, I understand that," said Livingston, " but I am fond 
of you too, and, what's more, you must go home with me next 
Qujstmas, for I shall leave college when another summer 
comes, and that will be the last of me, so £au: as you are con- 
cerned. Now you must make that little arrangement with yair 
aunt You can tell her what a splendid fellow I am, and 
humbug the old lady in any harmless way you choose; but the 
thing must be done." 

The project, to tell the truth, set my heart bounding with a 
keen anticipation of delight Livingston was the first New 
York friend I had made who seemed to be worth the making. 
To be received into his family and introduced to the acquaint- 
ance of his friends seemed to me to be the best opportunity 
possible for seeing the dty on its better side. I was sure that 
he would not willingly lead me into wrong-doing. He hau 
alwajTS forborne any criticism of my conscientious scruples 
So I set myself at work to win Mrs. Sanderson's consent to the 
visit She had become increasingly fond of me, and greedy 
of my presence and society with her increasing age, and I knew 
it would be an act of self-denial for her to grant my request 
However, under my eloquent representations of the desirable- 
ness of the visit, on social grounds, she was persuaded, and I 
had the pleasure of reporting her consent to Livingston. 

I pass over the events of the swift months that made up the 
record of my first year and of the. second autumn of my c<^ 
l^e life, mentioning only the &cts that I maintained a respect 
able position in my class without excellence, and that I visited 
home twice. Eveiything went on well In XKf anntf s fiunily. 
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■le retained die health she had regained ; and Mrs. Belden 
had become, as her helper and companion^ everything she had 
anticipated. She had taken upon herself much of the work I 
had learned to do» and, so far as I could see, the £unily life was 
harmonious and happy. 

My vanity was piqued by the reflection that Henry had 
achieved better progress than I, and was much more generally 
respected. He had gradually made himself a social center 
without the effort to do so, and had pushed his way by sterling 
work and worth. Nothing of this, however, was known in 
B^radford, and we were received with equal consideration by all 
our friends. 

For months the projected holiday visit to New York had 
•hone before me as a glittering goal ; and when at last, on a 
sparkling December morning, I found myself with Livingston 
dashing over the blue waters of the Sound toward the great 
city, my heart bounded with pleasure. Had I been a winged 
spirit, about to explore a new star, I could not have felt more 
buoyantly expectant Livingston was as delighted as myself 
for he was sympathetic with me, and anticipated great enjoy- 
ment in being the cup-bearer at this new feast of my life. 

We passed Hellgate, we slid by the sunny islands, we ap- 
proached the gray-blue cloud pierced by a hundred shadowy 
spires under which the city lay. Steamers pushed here and 
there, forests of masts bristled in the distance, asthmatic little 
tugs were towing great ships seaward, ferry-boats crowded with 
men reeled out from their docks and flew in every direction, 
and a weather-beaten, black ship, crowded with immigrants, 
cheered us as we rushed by them. As far as the eye could see, 
down the river and out upon the bay, all was life, large and 
abounding. My heart swelled within me as I gazed upon the 
splendid spectacle, and in a moment, my past life and all that 
was behind me were dwarfed and insignificant 

As we approached the wharf, we saw among the assemblage 
ef hacks and their drivers — drivers who with frantic whips en- 
deavored to attract our attention — z, plain, shining carriage 
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wUi a oiarhman and footman in lively on tbe bos. Hie men 

WKW vi| and raised their hats. The footman jumped from hii 
place as we touched Ae whail^ and, reUeved by him of oof 
satdids, we qaiedy walked dirocig)i the boisterous crowd, en^ 
teredthe coach, and slowly took onr way along the busy streets. 
To be thus shut in behind the cleanest of cut-glass, to recline 
upon the most luxurious upholsteiy, to be taken care of and 
shielded from all the roug^ess dT that tumultuous out-door 
world, to be lifted out of the harsh necessities that made that 
world forbidding, to feel that I was a &vored child <tf fortune, 
filled me with a strange, selfish delight It was like entering 
upon the realization of a great, sweet dream. 

Livingston watched my face with much secret pleasure, I do 
not doubt, but he said little, except to point out tome thenxve 
notable edifices on the route. I was in a dty of palaces-^ 
warehouses that were the homes of mighty commerce and 
dwellings that spoke of marvelous wealth. Beautiful women, 
wrapped in costly fors, swept along the pavement, or peered 
forth fit>m the windows of carriages like our own; shops were 
in their holiday attire and crowded with eveiy conceivable arti- 
cle of luxury and taste, and the evidences of money, money, 
money, pressed upon me from eveiy side. My love of beauti- 
fril things and of beautifiil life — ^life relieved of all its homely 
details and necessities — ^life that came through the thou^tfrd 
and skillfiil ministry of others — ^life that conunanded n^at it 
wanted with the waving of a hand or the breathing of a word — 
life that looked down upon all other life and looked up to none 
— ^my love of this life, always in me, and more and more devel- 
oped by the circumstances which surrounded me, was stimu 
lated and gratified beyond measure. 

At length we drew up to a splendid house in a fiishionable 
quarter of the dty. The footman opened the door in a twink- 
ling, and we ran up the broad steps to a landing at which an 
eager mother waited. Smothered with welcoming kisses from 
her and his sisters, Livingston could not immediately present 
me, and Mrs. Livingston saved him the trouUe by calling n^ 
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name and taking my hand with a d^^ed cordiality wfaidi 
channed me. The daughters, diree in number, were shyerp 
but no less hearty in their greeting than their mother. Two of 
them were young ladies, and the third was evidently a school* 
girl who had come home to spend the holidays. 

Livingston and I soon mounted to our room, but in the brief 
moments of our pause in the library and our passage through 
the hall my eyes had been busy, and had taken in by hurried 
glances the beautiful appointments of my friend's home. It 
was as charming as good taste could make it, with unlimited 
wealth at command. The large mirrors, the exquisite paint- 
ings, the luxurious furniture, the rich carvings, the objects of 
art and vertUy gathered from all lands, and grouped with faultless 
tact and judgment, the carpets into which the foot sank as into 
a close-cropped lawn, the artistic forms of every article of ser- 
vice and convenience, all combined to make an interior that 
was essentially a poem. I had never before seen such a house, 
and when I looked upon its graceful and gracious keepers, and 
received their gentle courtesies, I went up-stairs with head and 
heart and sense as truly intoxicated as if I had been mastered 
by music, or eloquence, or song. 

At the dinner-table, for which we made a careful toilet, all 
these impressions were confirmed or heightened. The ladies 
were exquisitely dressed, the service was the pofection of quiet 
and thoughtful ceremony, the cooking was French, the diina 
and glass were objects of artistic stiidy in their forms and deco- 
rations, the choicest flowers gathered from a conservatory which 
opened into the dining-room, breathed a delicate perfume, and 
all the materials and ministries of the meal were wrapped in 
an atmosphere of happy leisure. Livingston was evidently a 
Ceivorite and pet of the family, and as he had come back to his 
home from another sphere and experience of life, the conver- 
sation was surrendered to him. Into this conversation he 
adroitly drew me, and under the grateful excitements of the hour 
I talked as I had never talked before. The ladies flattered me 
\ff their attention and applause, and notUng oc^uzred Xk 
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duqpen my spirits antO, at the dessert, Mn. liTingston bqgel 
Ae pleasure of drinking a glass of wine with me. 

Throughout the dinner I had declined the wine that had 
been p rofl fe red with every course. It was quietly done, widi 
only a motion of the hsmd to indicate refusal, and I do not 
think the fiunily had noticed that I had not taken my wine with 
tiiemselves. Now the case was different A lady whom I 
honored, idiom I desired to please, who was doing her best to 
honor and please me — ^my friend's mother at her own table — 
offered what she intended to be a special honor. My (ace 
flamed with embarrassment, I stammered out some sort of 
apology, and declined. 

** Now, mother, you really must not do anydiing of that sort," 
said Livingston, ** unless you wish to drive Bonnicastle out of 
tiie house. I meant to have told joa. If s one of the things 
I like in him, for it shows that he's clean and plucky." 

''But only one little glass, you know— just a sip, to celebrate 
the fact that we like one another," said Mrs. Livingston, with 
an encouraging unile. 

But I did not drink. Livingston still interposed, and, al- 
though the family detected the disturbed condition of my feel- 
ings, and did what they could to restore my equanimity, I felt tiiat 
my little scruple had been a discord in the music of the feast 

Mr. Livingston, the head of the house, had not yet shown 
himseUl His wife regretted his absence, or said she r^^retted 
it, but he had some special reason for dining at his dub that 
day; and I may as well say that that red-faced gentleman 
seemed to have a special reason for dining at his club nearty 
every day while I remained in New York, although he con- 
sented to get boozy at his own table on Christmas. 

We had delightful musie in the evening, and my eyes wen 
feasted with pictures and statuary and the bric-^l^ae gathered 
in long foreign travel ; but when I retired for the night I was 
In no mood for devotion, and I found myself quarreling with 
the scrapie which had prevented me from accepting die specud 
ftiandly cou r t e sy of my hostess at dinner. 
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Wine seemed to be tiie natural attendant upon this Ug^ and 
beautiful life. It was the most delicate and costly language in 
which hospitality could speak. There were ladies before me, 
old and young, who took it without a thought of wrong or of 
harm. Was there any wrong or harm in it? Was my objection 
lo it bom of a narrow education, or an austere view of life, or 
of prejudices that were essentially vulgar? One thing I saw 
very plainly, viz., that the practice of total abstinence in the 
society and surroundings which I most courted would make me 
uncomfortably singular, and, what was most distressing to me, 
•oggest the vulgar rusticity of my associations. 

From my childhood wine and strong drink had been repre- 
sented to me to be the veiy poison on which vice and immo- 
rality lived and thrived. My father had a hatred of them which 
no words could express. They were the devil's own instruments 
for the destruction of the souls and lives of men. I was bred 
to this belief and opinion. Mr. Bradford hadwamedme against 
the temptation to drink, in whatever form it mig^t present 
itsel£ Mr. Bird was a sworn foe to all that had the power to 
intoxicate. When I went away from home, it was with a de- 
termination, entered into and confirmed upon my knees, that I 
would neither taste nor handle the seductive draught which had 
brought ruin to such multitudes of young men. 

Yet I lay for hours that first nig^t in my fiiend's home, while 
he was quietly sleeping, debating the question idiether, in the 
new and unlooked-for circumstances in which I found myself I 
should yield my scruples, and thus bring myself into harmony 
with the life that had so many charms for me. Then my im- 
agination went forward into the beautiful possibilities of my fu- 
ture life in The Mansion, with the grand old house refitted and 
lefumished, with its service enlarged and refined, with a grace- 
fid jTOung figure occupying Mrs. Sanderson's place, and with all 
the delights around me that eye and ear could covet, and taste 
devise and gather. 

In fimdes like these I found my scruples fading away, and 
ftote manly impulses and ambitions which bad nxnred vom 
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mij^tOy at first, but which had sdxred me less and less with tht 
advancing months, ahnost extinguished. I was less interested 
in what I should do to make mjrself a man, widi power and in 
flaence upon those around me, than with what I should enjoy. 
One turn of the kaleidoscope had changed the vision from a 
mass of plain and soberly tinted aystals to a galai^ of bril 
liants, which enchained and enchanted me. 

I slid at last from fancies into dreams. Beautiful maidens 
with yellow hair and sweeping robes moved through grand sa- 
loons, pausing at harp and piano to flood the air with the rain 
of heavenly music ; stately dames bent to me with flatterii^ 
words ; grotq>s in marble wreathed their snowy arms against a 
background of flowering greeneiy ; gilded chandeliers blazed 
through screens of prismatic crystal; fountains sang and 
splashed and sparkled, yet all the time there was a dread of 
some lurking presence — some serpent that was about to leap 
and grasp me in its coils — some gorgon that would show his 
grinning head behind the forms of beauty that captivated my 
senses — some impersonated terror that by the shake of its 
finger or the utterance of a dreadful word would shatter the 
beautiful world around me into firagments, or scorch it into 
ashes. 

I woke the next morning unrefreshed and unhappy. I woke 
with that feeling of weariness which comes to every man who 
tampers with his convictions, and feds that he has lost some- 
thing that has been a cherished part of himsel£ This feeling 
wore away as I heard the roar of carriages through the streets, 
and realized the novelty of the scenes around me. Livingston 
was merry, and at the breakfast table, which was crowned with 
flowers and Christmas gifts, the trials of the previous night were 
all forgotten. 

The Livingstons were £piscopalians-4he one Protestant 
sect which in those days made much of Christmas. We all 
attended their church, and for the first time in my life I wit- 
nessed its beautiful rituaL The music, prepared with great 
care for die occasion, was more inqnressive than any I had 
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ever beard. My aesthetic nature was cbarmed Eveiythiiif 
leened to harmonize with the order and die appcintments oi 
the house I had just left. And there was my stately hostesi^ 
widi her lovely daughters, kneeling and devoutly responding-— 
die who had offered and they who had drunk without offense 
to their consciences the wine which I» no better than they, had 
refused. They could be Christians and drink wine, and why 
not I? It must be all a matter of education. Hig^ life could 
be devoutly religious life, and religious IHe was not harmed by 
wine. My conscience had received its salvo, and oh, pitiful, 
recreant coward that I was, I was ready to be te!mpted ! 

The Christmas dinner brought the temptation. Mr. Living- 
ston was at home, and presided at his table. He had broached 
a particularly old and choice bottle of wine for the occasion, 
and would beg the pleasure of drinking with the young men. 
And the young men drank with him, and both had the dishonor 
df seeing him stupid and silly before he left die board. I did 
not look at Mrs. Livingston during the dinner. I had refused to 
drink widi her the day before, and I had fallen from my resolu- 
tion. The wine I drank did not go down to warm and sdmu 
late the sources of my life, nor did it rise and spread confusion 
tiiroug^ my brain, but it burned in my conscience as if a torch, 
dipped in some liquid hell, had been tossed there. 

It was a special occasion — ^this was what I whispered to my 
conscience — this was the breath that I breathed a bimdred 
times into it to quench the hissing torture. It was a special 
occasion. What was I, to stand before these lovely Christian 
women with an assumption of superior virtue, and a rebuke of 
dielr habits and indulgences ? I did not want die wine ; I 
did not wish to drink agam ; and thus the fire gradually died 
away. I was left, however, with the uncomfortable conscious- 
ness that I had in no degree raised myself in the estimation of 
die fiimily. They had witnessed the sacrifice of a scruple and 
an indication of my weakness. Livingston, I knew, felt sadly 
•bout it It had brought me nothing that I desired or expected. 

The dayi between Christmas and New Yeai^s were packadi 
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with a dKNitand pleafores. A party was gathered fer us b 
idiidi I was presented to many beautiful girls and their stylish 
brothers. We risited the theaters, we were invited ever)rwfaere» 
and we often attended as many as two or three assemblies in 
an evening. The dajrs and nights were a contmued round ol 
social pleasures, and we lived in a whirl of excitement There 
was no time for thought, and widi me, at least, no desire for it. 
But die time flew away until we waited only die excitements 
of New Yearns Day to close our vacation, and return to the 
quiet life we bad left under the elms of New Haven. That 
day was a memorable one to me and drmands a chapter ibc 
ns reoora* 
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CEAPTER XV. 

I #9 OPT M UAKM NSW YXAR'S CALLS AND RSTMll IK 
DISGRACE. 

New Year's morning dawned bri^t and cold. ** A happy 
New Year to yon I" shouted Livingston fix>m his bed. The 
call woke me from a heavy slumber into deli^^tful antidpa- 
tionsy and the realization of a great joy in living, such as comet 
only to youth — an exulting, superabonnding tense of vitality 
that care and age never know. 

We rose and dressed ourselves with scrupulous pains*taking 
for calls. On descending to the breakfast-room, we found the 
young ladies quite as excited as ourselves. They had prepared 
a little book in which to keep a record of the calls they ex- 
pected to receive during the day, for, according to the uni- 
versal custom, they were to keep open house. The carriage 
was to be at the disposal of my friend and myself and we were 
as ambitious concerning the amount of courtesy to be shown 
as the young ladies were touching the amount to be received. 
We intended, before bedtime, to present our New Year's greet- 
ings to every lady we had met during the week. 

Before we left the house, I saw what preparations had been 
made for the hospitable reception of visitors. Among them 
stood a row of wine bottles and decanters. The view sad> 
dened me. Although I had not tasted wine since ** the special 
occasion," my conscience had not ceased to remind me, thou^ 
with weakened sting, that I had sacrificed a conscientious scru- 
fie and broken a promise. I could in no way rid mjrself of 
die tense of having been wounded, stained, impoverished. I 
had ceased to be what I had been. I had engaged in no de> 
band^ I had developed no appetite, I was not in love witfi mf 
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dn. I could have heartily wished that wine were oat of tbi 
world. Yet I bad consented to have my defenses broken into^ 
and tbere bad been neither time nor practical disposition to 
vqpair Ae breach. Not one prayer had I offered, or dared to 
offisr, during die week. My fooli^ act Aad shut out God and 
extinguished the sense of his loving favor, and I had rashed 
blindly dirooj^ my pleasures from day to day, refusing to lis^ 
ten to the upbraidiogs of that fidthful monitor which he had 
placed within me. 

At last, it was declared not too early to begin our visits. 
Already several young gentlemen had shown themselves at the 
Livingstons, and my friend and I sallied forth. The coachman, 
waiting at the door, and thrashing his hands to keep them warm, 
wished us ^'a happy New Year" as we appeared. 

^'The same to you,'' responded Livingston, ^and there'll be 
another one to-night, if you serve us well to-day." 

<< Hiankee, sir/' said the coachman, smiling in anticipation 
of the promised fee. 

The footman took the list of calls to be made that Living- 
ston had prepared, mounted to his seat, the ladies waved 
their hands to us from the window, and we drove rapidly away. 

'^ Bonnicastle, my boy," said Livingston, throwing his ann 
around me as we rattled up the avenue, *' this is new business 
to you. Now don't do anything to-day that you will be sony 
for. Do you know, I cannot Uke what has happened ? You 
have not been brought up like the rest of us, and you're all 
right. Have your own way. If s nobody's business." 

I knew, of course, exactly what he meant, but I do not know 
what devil stirred within me the spirit of resentment To be 
cautioned and counseled by one who had never professed or 
manifested any sense of religious obligation — ^by one above 
whose moral plane I had fancied that I stood — made me half 
Angry. I had consciously fallen, and I felt miserably enough 
about it, when I permitted myself to feel at all, but to be re- 
aiinded of it by others vexed me to die quick, and rasped m; 
wietched pride. 
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''Take care of yourself" I responded, sharptyi ''and don*f 
worry about me. I shall do as I please." 

"Ifs the last time, old boy/' said Livingston, biting his lip^ 
which quivered with pain and mortification. ''Ifs the last 
time. When I kiss a fellow and he spits in my face I never 
do it again. Make yourself perfectly easy on that score.'' 

Impulsively I grasped his hand and exclaimed : "Oh ! don't 
say that I beg your pardon. Lef s not quarrel : I was • 
fool and a great deal worse, to answer as I did." 

"All right," said he; "but if you get into trouble, don't 
blame me ; thaf s aU." 

At this, we drew up to a house to make our first call It waft 
a grand establishment The ladies were beautifiiUy dressed, 
and veiy cordial, for Livingston was a favorite, and any young 
man whom he introduced was sure of a welcome. I was flat- 
tered and excited by the attention I received, and charmed by 
the graceful manners of those idio rendered it House after 
House we visited in the same way, uniformly declining all the 
hospitalities of the table, on the ground that it was too early 
to think of eating or drinking. 

At last we began to grow hungry for our lunch, and at a 
bountifully loaded table accepted an invitation to eat Several 
young fellows were standing around it, nibbling their sandwiches, 
and sipping their wine. A glass was poured and handed to me 
by a young lady with the toilet and manner of a princess. I 
took it without looking at Livingston, held it for a while, then 
tasted it, for I was thirsty ; then tasted again and again, until 
my glass was empty. I was as unused to the stimulant as a 
child; and when I emerged into the open air my face was 
aflame with its exdtmg poison. There was a troubled look on 
Livingston's face, and I could not resist the feeling that he was 
either angry or alarmed. My first experience was that of de- 
pression. This was partly moral, I suppose ; but the sharp 
air soon reduced the feverish sensation about my head and 
qre% and then a strange dirill of exhilaration passed through 
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me. It was different fix>m anydiing I had ever known, and 1 
was consdonsi for the first time, of the diarm of alooh<d. 

Then came the longing to taste again. I saw that I was ni 
no way disabled On the contrary, I knew I bad never been 
io buoyant in spirits, or so brilliant in conversation. My im- 
agination was excited. Eveiything presented to me its omi- 
cal aspects, and there were ripples androarsof laughter where* 
ever I went After repeated glasses, I swallowed atone house 
a draught of champagne. It was the first I had ever tasted, 
and the cold, tingling fluid was all that was necessary to make 
me noisy and hilarious. I rallied Livingston on his long face, 
assured him that I had never seen a jolly fellow alter so rap- 
idly as he had since morning, bagged him to take scmiething 
that would warm him, and b^;an to sing. 

^'Now, really you must be quiet in this house,^ said he, as 
we drew up to an old-fiishioned mansion in die suburbs. 
'^ They are quiet people hete, and are not used to noisy fellows.'' 

« m wake 'em up," said I, ** and make 'em jolly." 

We entered the door. I was conscious of a singing in my 
ears, and a sense of confusion. The warm air of the room 
wrought in a few moments a change in my feelings, but I strug- 
gled against it, and tried with pitiful efforts to command my- 
self and to appear die sober man I was not There was a 
little group around us near the windows, and at the other end 
of the drawing-room — ^somewhat in shadow, for it was nearly 
nig^it — there was another. At length a tall man rose fit>m this 
latter group, and advanced toward the li^t Immediately be- 
hind him a young girl, almost a woman in stature and bearings 
followed. The moment I could distinguish his form and feat- 
ures and those of his companion, I rushed toward them, for- 
getfiil for the instant that I had lost my self-control, and em- 
braced them both. Then I undertook to present Mr. Bradfoid 
and my firiend Millie to Livingston. 

It did not seem strange to me to find them in New York. 
What foolish things I said to Mr. Bradford and what maudlin 
words to Millie I do not know. Both carried grave fiuxa^ 
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MilUe't ejTCS — ^for even through all that doud of stupid insanit]^ 
fixmi this &r point of distance I see diem stQl^bnmed finl 
like fire, then filled witli tears. 

For what passed immediately after this^ I am indebted to an 
odier memory and not to my own. 

After watching me and listening to me for a minute in silence^ 
liUie darted to the side of Livingston, and looking him fiercely 
in the foce, exclaimed : ^ You are a wicked man. You ought 
to be ashamed to let him do it. Oh I he was so good and 
ao sweet when he went away fix>m Bradford, and you have 
spoiled him — ^you have spoiled him. PU never forgive you, 
never I** 

^ Millie I my danj^tor I " exdaimed Mr. Bradford. 

Millie direw herself upon a sofi^ and burying her head in 
die pillow, burst into hjrsterical tears. 

Livingston turned to Mr. l^adford and said : '' I give you 
my word of honor, sir, that I have not drunk one drop oi 
wine to-day. I have refirained fixHn drinking entirely for his 
take, and your danghtei's accusation is most unjust" 

Mr. Bradford took the young man's hand cordially and said : 
** I believe you, and you must pardon Millie. She is terribly 
disappointed, and so am L She supposed her fiiend had been 
tempted by bad companions, and as you were with him, she at 
€iice attributed the evil influence to you." 

^^On the contraiy," responded Livingston, ''no man has 
tempted him at all, and no man could tempt him. None but 
women who prate about dieir sufferings firom drunken husbands 
and brothers could have moved him firom his determination. 
I am ashamed to tell you who attacked his scruples first It 
was one who has reason enou^ Heaven knows, to hate wine * 
bat her efbrts have been followed by scores of younger 
women to-day, who have seemed to take deUg^t in leading him 
into a mad debanch." 

Livingston spoke bitterly, and as he dosed, Millie sprang 
from the sofa, and seizing his hand, kissed it, and wet it with hef 
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^ Please teke him hon^ and be kind to hH** die laad. ^I 
am SQie he will never do it again.** 

In die meantime, entirely overcome by the heat d the room» 
acting opor nerves which had been stimulated beyond the 
power of endurance, I had sunk helplessly into a chair, where 
I stared stupidly upon the group, unable to c<nnprehend a 
word of tirs conversation. 

Mr. kadford took Livingston aside, and after some words of 
private conversation, both approached me, and taking me by 
my arms, lei me fix>m the house, and placed me in the car- 
riage. The dusk had already descended, and I do not think 
diat I was observed, save by one or two strangers passing upon 
the sidewalk. The seal of secrecy was placed upon the lips of 
die household by the kind offices of Mr. Bradford, and tiie 
story, so &r as I know, was never told, save as it was afterward 
txdd to me, and as I have told it in these pages. 

The carriage was driven rapidly homeward The house of 
Ae Livingstons was upon a comer, so that a side entrance was 
available for getting me to my room without public observa- 
tion. The strong arms of Livingston and the footman bore 
me to my chamber, removed my clothing, and placed me in 
bed, where I sank at once into that heavy drunken slumber 
fix>m which there b no waking except that of torture. 

The morning after New Year's was as bri^t as that which 
preceded it, but it had no bri^tness for me. The heart which 
had leaped up into gladness as it greeted the New Year's dawn, 
was a Imnp of lead. The head that was as clear as the sky it- 
self on the previous morning, was dull and heavy with a strange^ 
throbbing pain. My moudi was dry and hot, and a languor 
held me in possession from which it seemed impossible to rouje 
mysel£ Then all the mad doings of the day which had wit- 
nessed my fisdl came back to me^ and it seemed as if the shame 
of it all would kill me. Livingston brought me some cooling 
and corrective draught, on the strength of which I rose. The 
dbxy feeling was not entirely gone, and I reeled m a pitifiil 
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way wbQe dresdng; but cold watery aoool t09t»f and motfoai 
■oon placed me in possession of mjselC 

^ I can't go down to breakfast, Livingston,'' I said. ^ I 
have disgraced you and all the fanuly." 

*^ Oh 1 women foigive, my boy/' said he, with a contemptuoui 
dimg. ** Never you mind If they don't like their own work, 
let them do it better." 

<'Bat I can't fiu:e them," I said. 

''Face them! Bah I ifs they who are to fitce you. But 
don't trouble yoursel£ You'll find them as placid as a summer 
morning, ignoring eveiything. They're used to it" 

He insisted, and I descended to the breakfast room. Not 
an allunon was made to the previous day's experiences, except 
as a round of unalloyed pleasure. The young ladies had 
received an enormous number of calls, and on the sideboard 
stood a row of empty decanters. There was no thought of the 
headaches and heart-burnings with which the city abounded, no 
thou^t of suicidal habits begun or confirmed through their 
agency, no thought of the drunkards they were nursing into 
husbands. There sat the mother in her matronly dignity, dis- 
pensing her firagrant cofiee, there were the young ladies chat- 
tering over their list, and talking of this one and that one of 
their callers, and there was I, a confused ruin of hopes and 
purposes which clustered around a single central point of con- 
sciousness and that point hot with shame and remorse. 

We were to return on the afternoon boat that day, and I was 
not sorry. I wasquite ready to turn my back on all the splen- 
dors that had so charmed me on my arrival, on all the new 
acquaintances I had made, and on my temptations. 

Special efforts were made by Mrs. Livingston and her 
dauj^ters to reinstate me in my self-respect They were cor 
dial in their expressions of fiiendship, begged that I would not 
forget ^em, invited me to visit them again and often, and 
loaded me with all courteous and fiiendly attentions. Living- 
ston was quiet and cold through it all. He had intended to 
Mtam me as good as he brought me, and had failed. He was 
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mj senlori and had entertained a genuine respect fbi mf oo» 
identioai scrapie^ over which, from the first moment I had 
known him, he had assumed a sort of gnardianahip. He was 
kigh-spiritedy and as I had once repelled his cautioning care, I 
knew I should hear no more from him. 

When we arrived at the boat, I went at <mce into die catmi, 
sank into a chair, buried my fiu:e in my hands, and gave wf' 
self up to my sorrow and shame. I was f^ad diat I should not 
find Henry in my room on my return. He had been gone a 
mondi when I left, for, through the necessities of self-support, 
he had resumed his school duties in ft:adford for the winter. 
I thought of him in his daily work, and his ni^tly visits at m; 
iSuher's house ; of the long conversations that would pass be- 
tween him and diose whom I loved best about one who had 
proved himself unworthy of their regard; of the shamefrd man- 
ner in which I had betrayed the confidence of my bene&ctress, 
and the disgrace which I had brought upon mjrself in the eyes 
of Mr. Bradford and Millie. It then occurred to me for the 
Urst time that Mr. Bradford was on a New Yeaf s visit to his 
daughter, whom he had previously placed in a New York 
fechooL How should I ever meet them again? How could 
they ever foigive me ? How could I ever win their respect 
and confidence again? '' O God ! O God ! '' I said, inaiidiis- 
per of anguish, "how can I ever come to Thee again, when I 
knew in my inmost heart that I was disobeying and grieving 
Thee?" 

I was conscious at this mcnnent diat steps approached me. 
Then followed a lig^t touch upon my shoulder. I looked up, 
and saw Mr. Bradford. I had never before seen his counte- 
nance so sad, and at the same time so severe. 

"Don't reproach me," I said, lifting my hands in depreca> 
lion, "don't reproach me : if you do, I shall die." 

" Reproach you, my boy ? '* he said, drainng a chair to my 
side while his lips quivered with sympathy, " there would be no 
need of it if I were disposed to do so. Reproach for error b» 
Iween erring mortals is not becoming." 
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^ Do yon suppose you can ever forgive me and trast me 
iV I asked. 

'^ I forgive you and trast you now. I give you credit for 
common-sense. You have proved, in your own experience, 
the trath of all I have told you, and I do not believe that you 
need to learn an3rthing further, except that one mistake and 
■lisslsp like yours need not ruin a life." 

<<Do you really think," said I, eagerly grasping his znOf 
''that I can ever be again what I have been ? " 

"Never again," he replied, sadly shaking his head. "The 
bloom is gone from the fruit, but if you hate your folly with a 
hatred which will forever banish it from your life, the fruit is 
uninjured." 

"And are diey to know all this in Bradford?'' I asked. 

"Never from me," he replied. 

" You are too kind to me," I said. " You have always been 
kind." 

"I don't know. I have intended to be kind, but if you are 
ruined through the influence of Mrs. Sanderson's money I shall 
curse the day on which I suggested the thought that brought 
you under her patronage." 

"Wai you accept a pledge from me," I said eagerly, "in 
regard to the future?" 

" No indeed, Arthur. No pledge coming from you to-day, 
while you are half beside yoursdf with shame and soirow, 
would have the value of a straw. A promise can never redeem 
a man who loses himself through lack of strength and principle. 
A man who cannot be controlled by God's Word certainly 
cannot be controlled by his own. It will take weeks for you 
to arrive at a point where you can form a resolution that will 
be of the slightest value, and, when you reach that point, no 
resolution will be needed. Some influence has changed your 
views of life and your objects. You have in some way been 
shaken at ycur foundations. When these become sound again, 
you will be restored to yourself and not until then. You fan- 
cied that the religious influences and experiences which we 
U 
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both remember had done mach to strengdien 700, bat m tmA 
they did nothing. They interrupted, and, for the time, mined 
die processes of a religious education. You fimded that m a 
day you had built what it takes a lifetime to build, and yon 
were, owing to the reactions of that great excitement, and to 
die confusion into irtiich your thouj^ts and feelings were 
tiirown, weaker to resist temptation than when you returned 
from The Bird's Nest I saw it all then, just as plainly as I see 
it now. I have discounted all this experience of yours — ^not 
precisely this, but something like it I knew you would be 
tempted, and that into the joints of a harness too loosely knit 
and fastened some arrow would find its way." 

<<What am I to do? What can I do?" I said piteously. 

^'Become a child again," he responded. ^'Gro back to the 
simple faith and the simple obedience which you learned of 
your fiither. Put away your pride and your love of that which 
enervates and emasculates you, and try with God's help to grow 
into a true man. I have had so many weaknesses and faults of 
my own to look after, that I have never had the heart to under- 
take the instruction of others ; but I feel a degree of responsi- 
bflity for you, and I know it is in you to become a man who 
will bring joy to your father and pride to me." 

'' Oh! do believe me, Mr. Bradford, do^" I said, << when I 
tell you that I will tcy to become the man you desire me to 
be." 

** I beUeve jrou," he responded. '< Ihave no doubt that you 
will try, in a weaker or stronger way and more or less persist- 
ently, to restore yourself to your old footing. And now, as 
you have forced a promise upon me, which I did not wish yon 
to make, you must accept one from me. I have taken yaa 
into my heart I took you into its wannest place when, years 
ago, on our first acquaintance, you told me that you loved me. 
And now I promise you that if I see that you cannot be what 
you ought to be while retaining your present prospects (A 
wealth, I will put you to such a test as will prove whether yon 
kave the manhoodin you that I have fpica joa the credit fot^ 
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and ivbether you are wortli saving to yourself and jou 
friends.^ 

His last words wounded me. Nay, diey did more — ^diey 
kindled my anger. Though grievously humiliated, my pride 
was not d^uL I questioned in my heart his right to speak so 
•tromgly to me, and to declare his purpose to thrust himself 
into my life in any contingency, but I covered my feelings, and 
even thanked him in a feeble way for his frankness. Then I 
inquired about Heniy, and learned in what high respect he was 
held in Bradford, how much my father and all his acquaintances 
were delighted in him, and how prosperously his afiEurs were 
going on. Even in his self-respectful poverty, I envied him — 
a poverty through which he had manifested such sterling man- 
hood as to win the hearts of all who came in contact with him. 

''I shall miss him more than I can tell you,** I said, ''when 
I get back to my lonely room. No one can take his place, and 
I need him now more than I ever did before.'' 

'' It is as weU for you to be alone,'' said Mr. Bradford, ^^ if 
you are in earnest There are some things in life that can only 
be wrou^t out between a man and his God, and you have just 
that thing in hand." 

Our conversation was long^ and toudied many topics. Mr. 
Bradford shook my hand heartily as we parted at the whar( anA 
Livingston and I were soon in a carriage, whirling towards th<i 
town. I entered my silent room with a sick and discourageO 
feeling, with a sad presentiment of the struggle which its walls 
woi^d witness during the long winter months before me, and 
with a terrible sense of the change through which I had passed 
during the brief week of my absence. 

And here, lest my reader be afflicted with useless antidpa- 
dons of pain, I record the faxA that wine never tempted me 
again. One bite of the viper had sufficed. I had trampled 
upon my conscience, and even that had changed to a viper 
beneath my feet, and struck its fangs deep into the recoiling 
flesh. From that day forward I forswore the indulgence of the 
oqp. Whfle in college it was comparatively easy to do thiS| foi 
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wpf hillt was koowii, and at no <me bat Livijagston knew of 
mj fidly it was respected. I was rallied bjr some of the felloirs 
cm mjr sleepy eyes and haggard looks, bat none of them imag- 
ined die cansoi and the storm that had threatened to engalf me 
blew orer, and the waves aioond me grew calm again, — ^the 
waves around me, but not the waves within. 

For a whole week after I retomed, I was in constant and al- 
most onendnrable tortore. The fear of discovery took posses- 
sion of me. What if the men who were passing at the time Mr. 
Bradford and Livingston lifted me into the carriage had known 
me? Was Peter Mullens in New Ycnrk that nig^t, and was he 
one of them? Thb question no sooner took possession of my 
kAind, than I fimded, from the looks and whisperings of him 
Mid his companions, that the secret was in their possession. I 
kad no peace from these suspicions until I had satisfied m3rself 
tfiat he had not left the college during the holidays. Would 
Mr. Bradford, by some accident, or Arou^ forgetfidness of his 
promise to me, speak of the matter to my father, or Henry, or 
Mrs. Sanderson ? Would MOlie write about it to her moAer ? 
Would it be carelessly talked about by the ladies who had wit- 
ftessed my disgrace ? Would it be possible for me ever to show 
myself in Bradford again ? Would the church learn of my 
lapse and bring me under its discipline? Would the religious 
congregations I had addressed hear of my fidl from sobrie^, 
and come to regard me as a hypocrite ? So sore was my self' 
love, so sensitive was my pride, that I am sure I should have 
lied to cover*my shame, had the terrible emergency arisen. It 
did not rise, and for that I cannot cease to be grateful. 

It will readily be seen that, whDe the fear of discovery was 
upon me, and irtiile I lived a false life of carelessness and even 
gayety among my companions^ to cover the tumults of dread 
and suspicion that were going on within me, I did not make 
much progress in spiritual life. In truth I made none at alL 
My prayers were only wild beseechings that I might be spared 
from eiqposure, and pledges of future obedience should my 
prayers be answered. So thoroughly did my fean dTmen pos 
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me^ that there was no room for repentance toward God. 
or nich a repentance as would give me the basis of anew de- 
parture and a better life. I had already tried to live two lives 
that should not be discordant with each other; now I tried to 
live two lives that I knew to be antagonistic It now became 
an object to appear to be iriiat I was not I resumed at inter- 
vals my attendance upon the prayer-meetings to make it appear 
that I still dung to my religious life. Theui while in the soci- 
ety of my companionsi I manifested a careless gayety which I 
did not feeL All the manifestations of my real life took place 
in the solitude of my room. There, wrestling with my fears, 
and shut out from my old sources of comfort and strength, I 
passed my ni^^ts. M^th a thousand luxurious appliances around 
me^ no sense of luxury ever came to me. My heart was a 
central living coal, and all around it was ashes. I even feared 
that the coal might die, and that Heniy, when he should return, 
would find his room bereft of all that would give him welcome 
and cheer. 

As the weeks passed away, die fear slowly expired, and alas I 
nothing that was better came in its place. No sooner did I 
begin to experience the sense of safety from exposure, and 
from the temptation which had brought me such grievous harm, 
than the old love of luxurious life, and the old plans for secur- 
ing it, came back to me. I felt sure that wine would never 
tempt me again, and with this confidence I built me a fbun 
dation of pride and self-rij^teousness on which I could stand, 
and regard myself with a certain degree of complacency. 

As for efficient study, that was out of the question. I was 
in no mood or condition for work. I scrambled through my 
lessons in a disgracefiil way. The better class of students 
were all surpassing me, and I found myself getting hopelessly 
into the rear. I had fitfiil rebellions against this, and showed 
them and myself what I could do when I earnestly tried : but 
the power of persistence, which is bom of a worthy purpose^ 
held strongly in the soul, was absent, and there could be n# 
Ime advancement witlioat it 
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I blush with shame^ even nowi, to think how I tried to covet 
mj delinqnendef 'from mjr father and Mrs. Sandersoli, by 
becoming more attentive to them tlian I had ever been in the 
matter of writbg letters. I knew tiiat there was nodiing that 
carried so much joy to my father as a letter from me. 
I knew that he read every letter I wrote him, again and again 
-^-tfaat he carried it in his pocket at his work — that he took it 
out at mealsy and talked about it I knew also that Mrs. 
Sanderson's life was always gladdened by attentions of this sort 
from me, and dUt they tended to keep her heart open toward 
me. In jisst the degree in which I was conscious that I 
was unworthy of their affectioni did I strive to present to 
diem my most amiable side, and to convince them that I was 
unchanged. 

I lived this hypocritical, unfruitful life during all that winter, 
and when Henry came to me in the spring, crowned with the 
fruits of his labor, and fresh from the loves and friendshipi 
of his Bradford home, with his studies all in hand, and with such 
evident growth of manhood that I felt almost afraid of him, 
he found me an unhappy and almost reckless laggard, widi 
nodiing to show for die winter's privileges but a weaJcened will, 
dissipated powers, frivolous habits, deadened moral and rdig'oiif 
sensibilities, and a life that had degenerated into subterfuge 
and sham. 

My natural love of approbation — the same greed for the good 
opinion and the praise of others which in my childhood made 
me a liar — ^had lost none of its force, and did much to shape 
my intercourse with all around me. The sense of worthless- 
ness which induced my special efforts to retain the good-will 
of Mrs. Sanderson, and the admiration and confidence of my 
father, moved me to a new endeavor to gain the friendship 
of all my fellow-students. I felt that I could not afford to 
have enemies. I had' lost none of my popularity with the 
exclusive clique to which I had attadied myself for even 
Livingston had seen with delight that I was not disposed to 
repeat the mistake of which he had been so distressed a wit 
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Bess. I grew more courteous and complaisant toward those I 
had r^;arded as socially my inferiors, until I knew that I was 
looked upon by them as a good fellow. I was easy-tempered, 
ready at repartee, generous and careless, and although I 
had lost all reputation for industry and scholarship, I possessed 
just the character and manners which made me welcome to 
every group. I blush while I write of it, to remember how I 
curried favor with Mr. Peter Mullens and his set ; but to such 
mean shifts did a mean life force me. To keep the bark of 
my popularity bom foundering, on which I was obliged to trust 
evexything, I tossed overboard from time to time, to meet 
eveiy rising ncctirityi my ielf4:e(qpect^ until 1 had but little 
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tWnk MULLBMS ACQUnUCS ▲ VERY LUtGB STOCK OW <MJ» 
CLOTHSS. 

Thouoh Ur. Peter MuUens had but slender relations to my 
outer life — hardly enon^ to warrant the notice I have already 
taken of him — there was a relation which I recognized in my 
experience and circumstances that makes it necessary for me 
to say more of him. He had recognized this relation him- 
self and it was this that engendered my intense personal dislike 
of him. I knew that his willing dependence on others had 
robbed him of any flavor of manhood he might at one time 
have possessed, and that I, very differently organizedi was suf- 
fering from the same cause. I watched the effect upon him ci 
this demoralizing influencci with almost a painM curiosity. 

Having, as he supposed, given up himself he felt that he 
had a right to support There seemed to him to be no sweet- 
ness in bread that could be earned. Everything came amis* 
to him that came with personal cost He was always looking for 
gifbk I will not say that he prayed for diem, but I have no 
doubt that he prayed, and that his temporal wants mingled in his 
petitions. No gift humiliated him : he lived by gifts. His greed 
for these was pitiful, and often ludicrous. Indeed, he was the 
strangest mixture of piety, avarice, and beggarly meanness that 
I had ever seen. 

My second spring in college was verging upon summer. 
The weather was intensely hot, and all the fellows had put 
themselves into summer clothing — all but poor Peter Mullens. 
He had come out of the winter very seedy, and his heavy 
dothing still dung to him, in the absence of supplies of a 
lighter character. Although he had a great many paiis d 
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woolen iocks and striped mittens, and a dosen «r two neck- 
ties, wliich had been sent to him by a number vA peisons to 
whom he gave the indefinite designation of '' the sisters," there 
leemed to be no way by which he conld transfcnm them into 
summer dothing. He was really in a distressed condition, and 
''fte listers" fiuled to meet the emergency. 

At a gathering of the fellows of our clique one night, his 
sffidrs were brouj^t up for discussion, and it was determined 
ttiat we should go through our respective wardrobes and weed 
out all the garments which we did not intend to wear again, 
and, on die first dark n^ht, take them to his roont I was to 
make the first visit, and to be followed in turn by the others. 

Accordingly, having made up a huge bundle of garments 
Aat would be of use to him, provided he could wear them— ^ 
and he could wear anything^ ^yparently — I started out one 
evening, and taking it in my arms, went to his room. This 
was located in a remote comer of the dormitory, at the bottom 
of a narrow hall, and as the hall was nearly dark, I depodted 
my bundle at the door and knocked for admission. 

" Come in I " responded Mullens. 

I entered, and by good fortune found him alone. He was 
sitting in the dark, by the single open window of Ms room, and 
I could see by the dim li^t that he was stripped of coat and 
waistcoat He did not Imow me at first, but, rising and strik 
ingalight, he exclaimed: ''Well, this is kind of you, Bonnicastlei 
I was just blinking of you." 

He dien remembered that his glasses had been laid aside. 
Putting them on, he seemed to regauxl himself as quite present- 
able, and made no fiirther attempt to increase his clothing. I 
looked around the bare room, witib its single table, its wretched 
pair of chairs, its dirty bed, and its lonely occupant, and con- 
trasting it with the cosy apartment I had just left, my heart 
grew foil of pity for him. 

** So you were thinking of me, eh?" I said. ''That was very 
Undofyou. Fray, what were you thinking? Nothing bad, I 
fcopc." 
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** Noy I was dunking about your {vinteges. 1 was thfakin| 
how yon had been fiLvored.** 

It was strange Aat it had never occurred to Mollens to diink 
about or to enTjr diose triio held money by right, or by the 
power of earning it It was only die money diat came as a 
gift that stirred him. There were dozens or hundreds of fellows 
whose parents were educating them, but these were never the 
subject of his envious thoughts. 

<'Lefs not talk about my privileges," I said. ^Howareyoa 
getting along 3rourself ? '' 

*' I am reidly very hard up,** he replied. ** If the sisters 
would ooly send me trousers, and such things, I should be all 
right, but they don't seem to consider diat I want trousers any 
more dian they do, confound them." 

The quiet indignadon wid\ which this was uttered amused 
me, and I lauj^ied outright But Mullens was in sober earnest, 
and going to his closet he brought forth at least a dozen pairs 
of tUck woolen socks, and as many pairs of striped mittens, 
and laid them on the table. 

** Look at that pile,** said Mullens, "and weep.** 

The comical aspect of the matter had really reached the 
poor fellow's apprehension, and he laughed heartily wid\ me. 

''What are you going to do with them?" I asked. 

''I don't know," he replied; 'Tve thought of an auction. 
What do you say?** 

''Why don't you try to sell diem at the shops ? " I inquired. 

" Let me alone for diat Fve been all over die dty widi 
'em," said he. " One fellow said they didn't run even, and I 
don't think they do, very, thaf s a fact Another one said they 
looked like die fiig-end of an old stock; and the last one I went 
to asked me if I stole them." 

" Well, Mullens, the wind is tempered to the shorn lamb," I 
said, consolingly. " If s June." 

" But it don't apply," said Mullens. " Pm not shorn. The 
trvMible is that Fve got too much wool." 

This was bright for Mullens, and we both lauded agai& 
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After the laugh had passed, I said : ''I think I know of ei|^ 
or ten fellows who will relieve you of your surplus stock, and^ 
as I am one of them, I propose to take a pair of socks and a 
pair of mittens now." 

The manner of the man changed immediately. His face 
grew animated, and his eyes furly gleamed through his specta- 
cles. He jumped to his feet as I spoke of purchasing, and ex- 
claimed: ''Will you? What will you give? Make us an 
oflfer." 

'' Oh, you must set your own price," I said. 

"Well, you see they are very good socks, don't you ? " said 
Mullens. ''Now, every stitch in those socks and mittens was 
knit upon honor. There isn't a mercenary inch of yam in 'em. 
Take your pick of the mittens. By the way, I haven't shown 
you my neck-ties," and, rushing to his doset, he brought forth 
quite an armful of them. 

The humble sufferer had become a lively peddler, bent upon 
driving the sharpest bargam and selling the most goods possible 
to a rare customer. Selecting a pair of socks, a pair of mittens, 
and a neck-tie of a somewhat soberer hue than I had been ac« 
customed to wear, he laid them by themselves, and then, wiping 
his forehead and his glasses with a little mop of a handkerchid^ 
he put on a mildly judicial face, and said : 

" Bonnicastle, my dear friend, Fve always taken a great deal 
of interest in you ; and now you have it in your power to do 
me a world of good. Think, just think, Bonnicastle, of the 
weary hours that have been spent on these articles of apparel 
by those of whom the world is not worthy 1 Think of the be 
nevolence that inspired every stitch. Think of the — of the-^ 
thoughts that have run through those devoted minds. Think 
of those sisters respectively saying to themselves : ' I know not 
whom I am laboring for — ^it may be for Mullens or it may be 
(or one more worthy, — ^but for whomsoever it is, it is for one wha 
will stand up in defense of the truth when I am gone. His feet, 
bent upon errands of mercy, will be kept comfortable by these 
ttockingf . His hands, canying succor to the fallen and con 
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•oUtion to the afflicted, will be wanned bjr these mittens 
These neck-ties will sarround the neck — ^the — throat — of onA 
who will In-eathe words of peace and good-wilL' My dear Bon« 
nicastle, there is more in these humble articles of apparel tiban 
appears to die carnal qre — much more — incalculably more. 
Try to take it in triien we come to the matter of price. Try to 
take it all in, and dien discharge yom: duty as becomes a man 
who has been favored" 

^ Look here, Mullens," said I, ^'yon are working on my feel- 
ings, and die articles are getting so expensive that I can't buy 
Aem." 

'< Oh, don't feel that way ; " said he, <' I only want to have 
3rou get some idea iriiat there is in these things. Why, diere's 
love, good-will, self-sacrifice, devotion, and woman's tender 
heart" 

'< Pity there couldn't have been some trowsers," said I. 

Mullens' lip quivered. He was not sure whetfier I was jok- 
ing or not, but he laid his hand appealingly upon my knee, and 
then settled back in his chair and wiped his forehead and spec- 
tacles again. Having made up my mind that Mullens had de- 
termined to raise an enormous revenue fixnn his goods, I was 
somewhat surprised when he said briskly, ^'Bonnicastle, whajk 
do you say to a dollar and a half? That's only fifty cents an 
article, and die whole stock will bring me on)^ fifteen or twenty 
collars at that price." 

'<rU take them," said I. 

'' Good I" exclaimed Mullens, slapping his knee. ** Who^U 
have the next bowl ? Walk up, gendemen 1 " 

Mullens had evidendy officiated in an oyster booth at militia 
musters. In his elated state of feeling, the impulse to run into 
his old peddler's lingo was irrepressible. I think he felt com 
plimented by the hearty laugh with which I greeted his cry. 

'< If Tm going into this business," said Mullens, '< I really 
nmst have some brown paper. Do you suppose, Bonnicasde, 
dut if you should go to one of the shops, and tell them the 
obfect^— « shop kept by one of our fiiends^ you know,- 
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who has the canse at heart — ^he would give you a package of 
brown paper ? Pd go myself but Fve been around a good 
deal'' 

^ Wouldn't you rather have me buy some ?" I asked. 

* Why, no ; it doesn't seem to be exactly the thing to pajf 
out money for brown paper," responded MuUens. 

^ Tm not used to begging," I said. 

^ Why, it isn't begging, Bonnicastle; if s asking for the cause." 

^ You really must excuse me, Mullens." 

''All lif^t," said he; '* here's an old newspaper that will do 
for your package. Now don't forget to tell all your friends that 
I am ready for 'em. Tell 'em the cause is a good one— -that 
it really involves the— the wel^e of society. And tell 'em 
the things are dirt dieap. Don't foiget that" 

Mullens had become as cheerful and lively as a cricket ; and 
while he was doing up my package, I opened the door and 
brought in my bundle. As I broke the string and unfolded the 
bountiful contents, he paused in a pleased amazement, and 
then, leaping forward and embradng me, exclaimed : '' Bonni- 
castle, you're an angel I What do you suppose that pile is 
worth, now, in hard cash ? " 

*' Oh, I don't know ; if s worth a good deal to you," I re- 
plied 

<< And you really don't feel it at all, do you now? Own up." 

''No^" I answered, ''not at alL You are welcome to the 
triiole pile." 

'' Yes, Bonnicastle^" said he, sliding smoothly back from the 
peddler into the pious beneficiary, ''you've given out of your 
abundance, and you have the blessed satisfaction of feeUng that 
you have done your duty. I don't receive it for myself Imt 
foi the cause. I am a poor, unworthy instrument Say, Bonni- 
castle, if you should see some of these things on others, would 
joa mind?" 

"Not in the least," I said. " Do you propose to share your 
(Dod fortune with your friends?" 

"Yei^" said MuUens, "I shall se!! dicse Ai^fs to thca% 
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Tcij leaaooablj indeed Thqr diaU hftre no 
pbdn.** 

At thii moment there was a knock, and Livingston, with a 
grave fitce, walked in widi his bonfle, and opening it, laid it 
iqx>n die table. Mullens sank into his chair, quite overwhelmed 
*^FellowSy" said he, ''this is too much. I can bear one ban- 
die, but under two you must excuse me if I seem to totter.'* 

Another and anodier followed Livingston into the rocmi, and 
deposited their burdens, untQ die table was literallj piled Mul- 
lens actually began to snivel 

'' It's a laric, fellows/' said Mullens, from behind his handker- 
diief 'afs a lark: I know it I seeit;but oh, feUowsl ifs 
a blessed lark — a blessed, blessed laric 1 Larks may be em- 
ployed to bring tribute into die storehouse. Larks may be 
overruled, ftnd used as means. I know you are making fim of 
me, but die cause goes on. If there isn't room on die table, 
put them on the floor. They shall aU be employed If I have 
ever done you mjusdce m my diouj^ts, fellows, you must for- 
give me. This wipes out everything ; and as I don't see any 
boots in your parcels, peiiiaps you'll be kind enough to re- 
member diat I wear tens, widi a low instep. Has the last 
man come? Is the cup full ? What do you suppose the whcde 
pile is worth?" 

Mullens ran on in diis way, muddledby his une]q)ected good 
fortune and his greed, widi various pious ejaculations idiich, 
for veiy reverence of the words he used, my pen refuses to 
record 

Then it suddenly occurred to him that he was not making the 
most of his opportunides. Springing to his feet, and turning 
peddler in an instant, he said: ''Fellows, Bonnicastle has 
bought a pair of socks, a pair of striped mittens and a neck* 
tie from my surplus stock. Pve got enough of diem to go all 
around What do you say to them at fifty cents apiece ? " 

"We^ve been rather expecting," said Livingston, widi a 
quiet twinkle in his eye, " that you would make us a present of 
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Thii was a new diocij^t to MuIleiiSy and it sobered hfan at 
(mce. ^Fellows,'' said he, ''you know my heart; bat tbese 
dungs are asacred trust They have been devoted to a cause, 
and from that cause I cannot divert them." 

** Oh I of course not," said Livingston ; '' I only wanted to 
test your faithfukiess. You're as sound as a nut" 

The conversation ended in a purchase of die '' surplus stock," 
and then, seeing that the bojrs had not finished their fuui and 
fearing that it might run into some unpleasant excesses, Liv- 
ingston and I retired. 

The next morning our ears were regaled with an account of 
the remaining experiences of the evening, but it does not need 
to be recorded here. It is sufficient to say that before the 
company left his room, Mullens was arrayed from head to foot 
widi a dress made up firom various parcels, and that in that 
dress he was obliged to mount his table and make a speech. 
He appeared, however, die next morning, clothed in comforta- 
ble garments, which of course were recognized by their for- 
mer owners, and formed a subject of merriment among them. 
We never saw them, however, upon any others of his set, and 
he either chose to cover his good fortune from them by selling 
his frippery to die Hebrew dealers in such merchandise, 01 
diey reftued to be his companions in wearing fazments that 
were known in tba < 
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r CBAMOB mr msuoious views to ooniorm with mr morai 

FmACnCB, AND AM GRADUATXD WITHOXTT HONORS. 

FkOM the first hour of my direct violation of my consdencei 
there began, almost imperceptibly at first, a change of my 
views of religious doctrine and obligation. It was one of the 
necessities of my position. Retaining the strict notions of my 
childhood and yomiger youth, I sho^d not have enjoyed a 
moment of peace ; and my mind involuntarily went to work 
to reconcile my opinions to my looser life. It was necessary 
to bring my convictions and my conscience into harmony 
with my conduct, else the war&re within me would have been 
unendurable. The first change related to duty. It seemed 
to me that God, remembering that I was dust, and tibiat I was 
peculiarly weak under specific temptations, would be less rigid 
in his requirements of me than I had formerly supposed. As 
this conclusion seemed to make him more lovable to me, I 
permitted it to deceive me wholly. Then there was something 
which flattered me in being considered less ''blue'' than the 
majority ci those who made a profession ci religion. It waf 
pleasant to be liberal, for liberality carried no condemnation 
with it of die careless life around me. 

But this was not all. It was only the open gate at which 
I entered a wide field of doubt All my religious opinions took 
on an air of unreality. The old, implicit faith which, like an 
angel widi a sword of flame, had stood at the door of my 
heart, comforting me with its presence, and keeping at a dis* 
tance all the shapes of unbelief took its fli^t, and die dark 
band gathered closer, widi a thousand questions and sugges- 
tions. Was there a God? Was the God whom I had learned 
to worship anjrthing more than a figment of conspiring im 
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aginarioM? If He were more than thisi had he revealed 
himself m words ? Was Jesus Christ a historical charactei 
or a myth? Was there any such thing, after all, as personal 
accountability? Was the daily conduct of so insignificant a 
person as myself of the slightest moment to a Being who held 
an infinite universe in charge? Who knew that the soul 
was inmiortaly and that its condition here bore any relation to 
its condition there ? Was not half of that which I had looked 
upon as sin, made sin only by a conscience wrongly educated? 
Was drinking wine a sin in itself? Ifnot, why had it so wounded 
me ? Odier consciences did not condemn an act which had 
cost me my peace and self-respect Who knew but that 
a thousand things which I had considered wrong were only 
wrong because I so considered diem ? After all my pains-tak- 
ing and my prayers, had I been anything better than a slave 
to a conscience perverted cm: insufficiently informed ? 

The path firom an open violation of conscience to a condi- 
tion of religious doubt, is as direct as that which leads to 
heaven. It was so in my case, and die observ|Ltion of a long 
life has shown me that it is so in eveiy case. Just in the pro- 
portion that my practice degenerated did my views become 
modified to accommodate themselves to my life. 

I said veiy little about the changes going on in my mind, 
except to my £uthfiil companion and fiiend, Henry. When he 
returned firom Bradford, he, for the first time, became fiilly 
aware of the great change that had taken place in me. He was 
an intense hater of sham and cant, and sympathized with me 
in my dislike of the type of piety with which we were often 
thrown in contact This, I suppose, had blinded him to the 
fiurt that I was trying to sustain myself in Tay criticism of oth- 
ers. I could not hide my growing infidelity fi:om him, however, 
ibr it seemed necessary for me to have some one to talk with, 
and I was conscious of a new disposition to argue and defend 
myself Here I was misled again. I fancied that my 
modification of views came of intellectual convictions, and 
that I could not be to blame for changes based upon what 
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I was fond of caDiiig ''my God-giyen reason.^ I lotl dfgtkt al 
flie fitct diat the changes came firet, and that tae only ofke 
to idiich I put ''my God-given reason** was that dT satisfying 
and defending myseUl Oh, die wretched sc^^tries ci diose 
wretched days and years 1 

I do not Vke to speak so much dTprayer as I have been com- 
pdled to in diese pages, for even this sounds like cant to many 
ears; but, in truth, I cannot write the story of my life without 
it I do not believe there can be such a thing as a truly 
religious life without prayer. The religious soul must hold 
converse and communion widi die Infinite or its religion can 
not live. It may be die simple expression of gratitude and 
desire. It may be the prostration of die soul in worship and 
adoration. It may be die up-springing oi die spirit in strong 
aiqpiration ; but in some way or form there must be prayer, or 
religion dies. There must be an open way between the heart 
ci man and the heart of the Infinite — a ladder that reaches 
from the pillow of stone to die piUars of the Throne, where 
angels may climb and angels nuy descend— (»: the religious 
life of die soul can have no ministry. 

In my changed condition and circumstances, I found m3rself 
deprived of this great source of life. First my sin shut me 
away, and my neglect of known and acknowledged duty. Then 
my fiivolous pursuits and trifling diversions rendered me unfit 
for the awfiil presence into which prayer led me. Then, un- 
belief placed its bar before me. In truth, I found in prayer, 
whenever I attempted it, only a hollow expression of penitence, 
from a weak and unwilling heart, toward a being in whose ex- 
istence I did not more than half believe. 

I bowed with Henry at our bed eveiy nig^t, but it was only 
a mockery. He apprehended it at last, and questioned me 
about it One night, after we had risen from our knees, he 
said; "Arthur, how is it widi you? I don't understand how 
a man who talks as you do can pray with any comfort tohimsel£ 
You are not at all what you used to be." 

^rn be frank widi you, Henry," I answered. "Idon'tpraj 
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with any comfort to myself or any profit either. It's aU a 
sham, and I don't intend to do any more of it." 

'< Oh, Arthur, Arthur, has it come to this ! " exclaimed die 
dear fellow, his eyes filling with tears. '* Have you gone so 
Cur astray? How can you live ? I should think you would 
die." 

"You see !" I said carelessly: " Tm in very good health 
The world goes on quite well There are no earthquakes 01 
hurricanes. The sun rises and sets in the old way, and the 
wicked prosper like the righteous, the same as they have always 
done, and get along without any serious bother with their con- 
sciences besides. The fact is that my views of everything 
have changed, and I don't pray as I used to pray, simply be- 
cause the thing is impossible." 

Henry looked at me idiile I said this, with a stunned, 
bewildered expression, and then, putting his arms around my 
neck, bowed his head upon my shoulder and said, half choked 
with emotion : <'I can't bear it; I can't bear it It must not 
be so." 

Then he put me of^ and looked at me. His eyes were diy, 
and a determined, almost prophetic expression was in diem as 
iie said : " It will not be so ; it shall not be so." 

"How are you going to prevent it ? " I inquired, coolly. 

" I shall not prevent it, but there is one who will, you may 
be very sure," he replied. " There is a God, and he hears die 
pn^ers of those who love him. You cannot prevent me firom 
praying for you, and I shall do it alwa3rs. You and I belong 
to the same church, and I am under a vow to watch over 
you. Besides, you and I promised to help one another in every 
emergency, and I shall not forget the promise." 

" So I am under a guardian, am I ?" 

" Yes, you are under a guardian — a very much more powerful 
guardian than I am," he replied. 

" I suppose I shall be taken care o( then," I said. 

"Yes, you will be taken care of; if not in die mild way widi 
which you have hidierto been treated, then in a rouj^ way Xm 
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wliidi 70a are not nied The prayers and hopes and expeet»> 
tions dT such a fiidier as yonrs are not to be disregarded or 
go for nothing. Bysome means, tender or terrible, you are to 
be brought out dT yoor indifference and saved" 

There was something in this talk which brought back to me 
the covert threat that I had heard from the lips of Mr. Brad- 
ford, of idiich I had not thou^^t much. Were he and Henry 
leagued together in any plan that would bring me punishment? 
That was impossible, yet I grew suspicious of both of them. I 
did not doubt their friendship, yet the thing I feared most was 
an interference widi my prospects of wealth. Was it possible 
that they, in case I should not meet their wishes, would inform 
Mrs. Sanderson of my unworthiness of her benefactions, and 
reduce me to the necessity and shame of taking care cl 
myself? This was die great calamity I dreaded. Here wa« 
where my life could only be touched Here was where I fet 
painfiilly sensitive and weak. 

A Utde incident occurred about this time which rendered me 
still more suspicious. I had been in die habit of receiving let- 
ters from Mrs. Sanderson, addressed in die handwriting of Mrs. 
Belden. Indeed, not a few of my letters from The Mansion were 
written entirely by diat lady, under Mrs. Sanderson's dictadon. 
I had in this way become so fiuniliar with her haud-writbg 
that I could hardly be mistaken in it, wherever I might see it 
From die first day of our entering college, Henry had insisted on 
our having separate boxes at the Post-Office. I had never knows 
the real reason for this, nor had I cared to inquire what it mi^^t 
be. The thought had crossed my mind that he was not willing 
to have me know how often he received letters from my sister. 
One morning he was detained by a severe cold from going, in 
his accustomed way, for his mail, and as I was at die office^ I 
inquired whether there were letters for him. I had no object 
in this but to do him a brotherly service ; but as his letters were 
handed to me, I looked them over, and was starded to find an 
address in what looked like Mrs. Bdden's hand-writing. I ez- 
anained it carefiilly, compared it with several addresses from her 
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bad which I had in mj pocket, and became sore diatn^fint 
fu^^Mcions were correct 

Here was food for the imagination oi a guilty man. I took 
the letters to Henry, and handing them to him in a careless 
way, remarked that, as I was at die office, I diouj^ I 
would save him the trouble oi sending for his maiL He 
took the package, ran it over in his hand, selected the letter 
tiiat had attracted my attention, and put it into his pocket un- 
q;>ened. He did not look at me, and I was smre he could not, 
for I detected a flush of alarm upon his face at the moment I 
handed the letters to him. I did not pause to see more, or to 
make any inquiry for Bradford fiiends, and, turning upon my 
hed, left the room. 

I could not do else than conclude that there was a private 
understanding of some sort between him and Mrs. Belden. 
What this was, was a mysteiy which I taxed my ingenuity to 
bthom. My mind ran upon it all day. I knew Henry had 
s«en Mrs. Belden at Mr. Bradford^ and even at my father's 
dming the winter, for she had maintained her firiendship for 
Claire. Could there have sprung up a friendly intimacy be- 
tween her and Henry of which this correspondence was an 
outgrowth ? It did not seem likely. However harmless my 
numises might be, I always came back to the conclusion that 
through Mrs. Belden and Henry an espionage upon my conduct 
had been established by Mrs. Sanderson, and that all my words 
and acts had been watched and reported. As soon as this 
conviction became rooted in my mind, I lost my faith in Henry, 
and from that hour, for a long time, shut away my confidence 
from him. He could not but notice this change, and he was 
deeply wounded by it Through aU the remainder of the time 
we spent in college together, there was a restraint in our in- 
tercourse. I spent as little time with him as possible, though 
I tiirew new guards around my conduct, and was careful that he 
ihould see and hear nothing to my discredit I even strove, 
b « weak way, to regam something of the ground I had lost ta 
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•tndjr; bat as I was not actuated by a worthj motive^ mj prog 
less was neidier marked nor persistent 

I certainly was not happy. I signed a thousand times ti 
fhink dT the peace and inspiration I had lost My better am 
bitbns were gone, my conscience was nnsatisfed, my dispod 
tkm to pray had fled, my Christian hope was extingoishedt and 
my Cuth was dead. I was despoiled of aU that made me truly 
ikh; and all diat I had left were die good-will of those around 
me, my social position, and the esqpectation of wealdi which, 
when it should omie into my hands, would not only give me 
the luxurious delights that I craved as the rarest boon of life, 
but command the respect as well of the rich as dT those less 
fiivored than myselfl I longed to get through widi die bond- 
age and die duty of my college life. I do not dare to say that 
I longed for the deadi of my benefiictress. I will not acknowl- 
edge that I had become so base as this, but I could have been 
reconciled to anything diat would irrevocably place in my power 
the wealdi and independence I coveted. 

It is useless to linger further over this period of my life. I 
have traced widi sufficient detail the influences which wroug^ 
my transformation. They have been painful in the writings 
and diey must have been equally painful in the reading, to aU 
those who had become interested in my career, welfiure and 
character. My suspicions diat Henry was a spy upon my con- 
duct were effitced for the time whenever I went home. Mrs. 
Sanderson, upon idiom the passing years began to lay a 
heavy finger, showed no abatement of affection for me, and 
seemed even more impatient than I for die termination of my 
college life and my permanent restoration to her home and so- 
ciety. Mrs. Belden was as sweet and ladylike and cordial as 
ever. She talked fireely of Henry as one whom she had learned 
to admire and respect, and thought me most fortunate in hav- 
ing such a companion. There was a vague shadow of disap* 
pointment on my fiidiei's fiu:e, and I saw too, widi pain, that 
time and toil had not left him untouched with change. 
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My visits in Bradford abeays made me better. So much was 
opected of me, so much was I loved and trusted, so sweet and 
fiiendly were all my acquaintances, that I never left them t« 
tetum to my college life without fresh resolutions to industry 
and improvement If these resolutions were abandoned, diose 
who know the power of habit and the influence of old and un- 
renounced companionships will understand the reason why. I 
had deliberately made my bed, and I was obliged to lie in it 
My compliant disposition brought me uniformly under the 
yoke of the old persuasions to indolence and frivolous pursuits. 

Livingston went away when his time came. There was 
much that was lovable in him. He had a stronger character 
dian I, and he had always been so used to wealth and the expec- 
tation of wealdi that he was less harmed than I by diese influ- 
ences. Peter Mullens went away, and though I occasionally 
heard about him, I saw him no more for several years. I 
became at last die leader of my set, and secured a certain 
measure dT respect from them because I led them into no 
vicious dissipations. In this I took a degree of pride and satis- 
fiurtion ; but my teachers had long abandoned any hope that I 
should distinguish myself and had come to regard me coldly. 
My religious experiences were things of the past I continued 
to show a certain respect for religion, by attending the public 
services of die church. I did ever3rthing for die sake of 
appearances, and for the purpose of blinding myself and my 
friends to the deadness and hollowness of a life that had ceased 
to be controlled by manly and Christian motives. 

At last the long-looked-for day of release approached, and 
although I wished it to come, I wished it were well over and for- 
gotterL I had no honors to receive, and I knew that it was uni- 
versally expected diat Henry would cany away die highest ol 
his class. 1 do not think I envied him his eminence, for I 
knew he had nobly earned it, and that in the absence of other 
advantages it would do him good. I had money and he had 
scholarship, which, in time, would give him money. In thes« 
\ we should be able to start more evenly in fife. 
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The time passed away, until the day preceding tbe ammal 
Commencement dawned In the middle of this day's exdte- 
mentSi as I was sitting in my room, diere was a rap at my door. 
There were a dozen of my fellows with me, and we were in a 
meny mood. Supposing die caUer to be a student, I made a 
lesponse in some slang phrase, but the door was not opened. 
I then went to it, threw it wide, and stood face to face widimy 
fcther. I was not fjizA to see him, and as my nature was too 
transparent to permit me to deceive him, and he too sensitive 
to fsJl of apprehending the state of my feelings, even if I had 
endeavored to do so^ the embarrassment of die moment may 
l»e imagined. 

"Well, fiidier r* I said, <'diis is a surprise r* 

The moment I pronounced the word '^fitdier,** die fellows 
began to retire, widi hurried remarks about engagements, and 
vith promises to call again. It was hardly ten seconds before 
every man of dion was out of my room. 

The dear old man had dressed himself in his plain best, and had 
come to see realized the great hope of his life, and I, miserable 
faigratethati was, was ashamed of him. Myfellows hadfledthe 
room because diey knew I was, and because diey wished to save 
me die pain of presenting him to them. As soon as they were 
gone I strove to reassure him, and to convince him that I was 
heartily glad to see him. It was ea^ for him to make apolo- 
gies for me, and to receive diose which I made for myselfl 
He had had such precious faith in me that he did not wish to 
have it shaken. He had left his work and come to the City of 
Ehns to witness my triumphs. He had intended to give me a 
1^ day. Indeed, he had had dreams of going about to make 
die acquaintance of the professors^ and of being entertained 
with a view of all the wonders of the college. I knew him so 
well that I did not doubt that he expected to be taken in hand 
by his affectionate son on his arrival, and conducted every- 
where, sharing his glory. Never in my life had I received so 
startling a view of the meanness of my own character as on 
diat morning. I could not poesib^ hide myself from myself j 
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andmydisgostwidi myself was measureless. Here wasa man 
whom I loved better than I loved, or had ever loved, any other 
human being — a man worthy of my profoundest respect — die 
sweetest, simplest, purest, noblest man whom I had ever known, 
with a love in his heart for me which amounted to idolatry— yet I 
could have wished him a thousand miles away, rather than have 
my gay and aristocratic companions find me in association with 
him, and recognize the relations that existed between us. 

What should I do with him? Where could I put him? 
How could I hide him ? The thought of showing him around 
was torture. Why had he not stayed at home ? What could 
[ say to him to ei^lain my failure ? How could I break die 
f>rce of the blow which he must soon receive ? I inquired 
^ibout home and its afiairs. I talked of everything but that 
which he most desired to talk about ; and all the time I was 
contriving ways to cut him adrift, or to cover him up. 

I was saved the trouble I anticipated by my good firiend 
Henry, who, when he came, was so heartily delighted to see my 
&ther that the idiole course of relief was made plain. Henry 
knew me and my circumstances, and he knew that my father's 
presence was unwelcome. He at once took it upon himself to 
say that I had a great many companions, and that they would 
want me with them. So he should have the pleasure of look- 
ing after my father,, and of showing him everything he wanted 
to see. He disregarded all my protests, and good-naturedly 
told me to go where I was wanted. 

The good old man had a pleasant time. He visited the cab- 
inets, he was introduced to the professors when he chanced to 
meet them, he saw all that was worth seeing. He had a con- 
versation with Hemy about me, which saved me the making of 
apologies that would have been essential falsehoods. I had 
won no honors, Henry told him, because I had had too much 
money ; but I was popular, was quite the equal of many others, 
and would receive my degree. I saw them together, going 
from building to building and walking under the elms and along 
thit streets. That idiich to my wretched vanity would have 
It 
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been pain wat to Heni/s sdf-assored and self-respectfiil iiia&> 
hood arare pleasure. I doubt whether he spent a day during 
his whole college life mc»e deli^Ufullj than that which he spent 
with my father. 

At ni^t I had anodier call Mr. Bird came in. I went to 
him in my old way, sat down in his ample lap, and pat my 
arms around his necL 

'^ Arthur, my boy, I love you,'' he said. ''There is a man 
in you still, but aU diat I feared mig^t be the result of your cir- 
cnmstances has happened. Henry has outstripped you, and 
fdiile we are all f^aA for him, we are all disappointed in you.** 

I tried to talk in a gay way about it, but I was troubled and 
ashamed. 

'^ By the way, I have seen your father to-day,'' he said. 

^'And what did he say?" I mquired. 

''No matter what he said: he is not happy. Youhavediss^ 
pomted him, but he will not upbraid you. He is pained to feel 
that privileges which seemed to him inestimable should have 
been so poorly improved, and that the boy from whom he 
hoped and for whom he has sacrificed so much s^^Told have 
shown himself so careless and unworthy.** 

" Pm sorry for him," I said. 

"Very well, my boy ; and now tell me, has thi Idnd kA life 
idiich has cost him so much pain paid you?" 

"No." 

" Are you going to change ? " 

"I don't know : I doubt if I do," I responded 

" Has money been a good dung for you ? " 

" No ; it has been a curse to me." 

" Are you willing to relinquish it ? " 

" No : I'm spoiled for poverty. It's too late.** 

" Is it ? We'll see." 

Then the good man, with a stem look upon hk £gu:e, kissed 
me as he used to in the old times, and took his le^ve. 

Here was another warning or threat, and it nlled me with 
sneanness. Long after Henry had fallen asleep that ni|^ 1 
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lay revolriiig it in mj mind. I began to fed that I had been 
canellj treated. If money had spoiled me, who had been to 
blame? It was fbrced upon me, my father consenting. It 
had wrou|^t out its natural influence upon me. SomelxMly 
oug^t to have foreseen it I had been wronged, and was now 
blamed for that which others were responsible for. 

Commencement day came, with its crowd of excitements. 
The church in which the public exercises were held was 
thronged. Hundreds from the towns and cities around had 
assembled to witness the bestowal of the honors of study upon 
their friends and favorites. Our class had, as usual on such 
occasions, our places together, and as I did not belong to the 
group of fellows who had appointments for orations, I was with 
the class. Taking my seat, I looked around upon the multi 
tnde. Beautifully dressed ladies crowded die galleries, and I 
was deeply mortified that I should win neither their smiles nor 
their flowers. I was, for the time at least, a nonentity. They 
had eyes for none but those who had won the right to ad« 
miration. 

At my right I saw a figure which I diought to be that of an 
acquaintance. His head was turned fix>m me, while he con- 
versed with a strikingly beautiful girl at his side. He looked 
towards the stage at last, and then I saw that it was Mr. Brad 
ford. Could that young woman be Millie ? I had not secMi 
her since I so shamefully encountered her more than two yeaia 
before. It was Millie. She had ripened into womanhood dur- 
ing this brief interval, and her beauty was conspicuous even 
among the score of beauties by which she was surrounded. 

The orators came and went, receiving their tributes of ap- 
plause from the audience, and of flowers from their firiends; but 
I had no eyes for any one but MDlie. I could regard her ¥dth- 
out hinderance, for she did not once look at me. I had always 
carried the thought of her in my heart The little talks we 
had had together had been treasured in my memory among its 
choicest possessions. She had arrived at woman's estate, and 
I had now no laurels to lay at her feet This was the on« 
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pungent dn^ of gall in my cup of wonnwood, for then and 
there I acknowledged to m3r8elf that in a vague way I had 
aaaodaftfd her in my imagination widi all my futore life. When 
I had dreamed of one who should sit in Mrs. Sanderson's chair, 
after she had passed away, it was alwa3rs Millie. I had not 
l0Ted her with a man's love, but my heart was all open toward 
her, readjr to kindle in her smile or the glance of her marvelous 
eyes. I knew diere was only one whom she had come to see, 
and rejoiced in the thought that she could be nothing more 
to him than a friend, yet I grudged the honor which he was that 
day to win in her eyes. 

At last the long list of speakers was exhausted, and Heniy 
»ame upon the stage to deliver the valedictory. He was re 
^ived with a storm of cheers, and, perfectly self-possessed, 
%Ame forward in his splendid young manhood to perform his 
part I knew that Mr. Bird was somewhere in the audience, 
looking on and listening with moistened eyes and swelling 
heart. I knew that my father, in his lonely sorrow, was think- 
big of his disappointment in me and my career. I knew that 
Iblr. Bradford and Millie were regarding Henry with a degree 
bf pride and gratification which, for the moment, shut me out 
of their minds. As his voice rang out over the vast congrega- 
tion, and cheer after cheer greeted his splendid periods, I bent 
my head with shame ; and tears that had long been strangers to 
my eyes fell unbidden down my cheeks. I inwardly cursed my 
indolence, my meanness, ^^d the fortune which had enervated 
and spoiled me. 

As Henry made his bo^ in retiring, there was a long-con- 
tinued and universal burst of applause, and a rain of bouquets 
upon the platform which half-bewildered hinL I watched for 
the Bradfords, and the most beautiful bouquet of all was handed 
by Millie to her father and tossed by him at Henry's feet He 
picked up all the others, then raised this to his lips, and, look- 
ing up at the gallery, made a profound bow to the giver and 
retired. Knowing that with my quicker brain it had been ia 
my power to win that crowning honor, and that it was irrevO' 
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cablylost to me, tbe poor diploma that came to me among tbe 
others of my dass gave me no pleasure. 

I knew that the young woman was right She was true to 
her womanly instincts, and had no honors to bestow except 
upon the worker and the hero. The man idio had demon- 
strated his manhood won the honor of her womanhood. Henry 
was eveiydiing ; I was nothing. ''The girl is right,' I said to 
myself ''and some time she shall know that the stuff she Trot- 
fhips is in me.'' 

A jTOung man rarely gets a better vision of himself than that 
which is reflected from a true woman's eyes, for God himself 
sits behind them. That which a man was intended to be is 
that which nnperverted womanhood demands that he shall be. 
I felt at the moment that a new motive had been bom in me, 
and that I was not wholly shorn of power and the possibilities 
of heroic life. 

Before we left New Haven, Mr. Bradford, Mr. Bird, and lay 
father met by appointment What dieir busmess was I did not 
know, but I had little doubt that it related to me. I was 
vexed by die thought, but I was too proud to ask any qu<is- 
tions. I hoped that the whole Bradford party would &ad 
themselves in the same conve3rance on the way home ; but on 
the morning following Commencement, my father, Henry, a^id 
myself took our seats in the coach, and Mr. Bradford and Mil« 
lie were left behind. I had not spoken to either of them. I 
did not like to call upon Millie, and her father had not sought 
me. 

I was not disposed to talk, and all die conversation was 
carried on by my &ther and Henry. I saw that the young 
man had taken a warm place near my father's heart — ^that they 
miderstood and appreciated one another perfectly. Remember- 
ing what an idol I had been, and how cruelly I had defaced my 
own lineaments and proved m3rself unworthy of the worship, a 
vision of this new friendship was not calculated to increase my 
happiness. But I was full of my plans. I would win Millie 
Bradfind's respect or I would die. My imagination constructed 
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■n 8orts of impofcibk ritnations in whidi I was to play die port 
of hcro^ and compd her admiratioiL I woold&vote myself tt 
labor; I would acquire a profession ; I would achieve renown; 
I would become an orator; I would win c^ce; I would 
wrench a bouj^ from die highest laurel, and, dashing it at hcf 
feet, say: '^Therel I have earned your appt>val and yoof 
mile; give them to me I ^ 

The practical power diat resides in diis kind of vaporing 
u readily i^qpredated. I had at last my opportunity to de- 
monstrate my possession of heroism, but it did not come in the 
form I anticipated and hoped for. 

Our welcome home was cordial My poor mother thou^t 
r had grown diin, and was afraid I had studied too much. The 
Miintended sarcasm did not reassure me. Heniy and Claire 
were h^ypy, and I left the beloved group to seek my own 
lonelier home. There I manifested a delij^t I did not feeL I 
tossed my diploma into Mrs. Sanderson' s lap, and li^dy told her 
diat there was the bit of sheepskin whidi had cost her so much. 
Mrs. Bdden congratulated me, and the two women were glad 
to have me at home. I spent the evening widi them, and led 
the conversaticm, so &r as I could, into channds that diverted 
dieir minds from uncomfortable inquiries. 

Our life soon took on the old habits^ and I heartily tried to 
make myself tributary to the comfort and happiness of the 
house. Poor old Jenks was cripi^ed with ifaeumatism, and while 
be was made to believe that the domestic establishment could 
not be operated without him, he had in reality become a burden. 
As the weather grew intensely hot, and Mrs. Sanderson showed 
signs of weakn es s, Mrs. Belden took her away to the seaside 
again, leaving me once more the master of The Mansion. 

A litde incident occurred on die morning of Mrs. Sander- 
son's departure which left an uncomfortable impression upon 
my mind. She went into the dining-room, and closed the door 
bdiind her. As the carriage was waiting for her, I unthink 
ingly opened the door, and found her before the picture. The 
tears were on her cheeky and she looked pale and distressed. 
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I inqraUvdj put mj am around her, bent down and kissed 
her, and led her away. As I did dui, I determined diat I 
would find oat the secret of that picture if I could. I was old 
enouj^ to be trusted with it, and I would have it I did not 
doubt that many in the town could tell me all about it, thouglr 
I knew there were reasons connected with my relations to Mrs. 
fiandffnKm iHiidi had thus fiur fofbidden th fm to n>eak to m^ 
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CHAFTER ^CVIIL 
Ibbmit nooicis a guxst at ths mamsiov n wcmxM o9 

CntCUMSTANCKS. 

It wmi natural tiiat the first badness which presented itself 
to be done after the departure of Mrs. Sanderson, should be 
the reinstatement of my social relations with the Bradfords, yet 
how it could be effected widiout an invitation firom them I 
could not imagine. I knew that they were all at home, and 
that Henry and Claire had called upon diem. Day after day 
passed, however, and I heard nothing fix>m them. The time 
began to drag heavily on my idle hands, when, one pleasant 
evening, Mr. Bradford made his appearance at The Mansion. 
I had detennined upon the course to be pursued whenever I 
should meet him, and after some common-place conversation, 
I said to him, with all my old fi-ankness, that I wished to open 
my heart to him. 

** I cannot hide fi-om myself the fact," I said, ** that I am iii 
disgrace with you and yoar family. Please tell me what I can 
do to atone for a past for which I can make no apology. Do 
you wish to see me at your house again ? Am I to be shut 
out firom jTOur fiunily, and shut up here in a palace which your 
proscription will make a prison ? If I cannot have the respect 
of those whom I love best, I may as well die." 

The tears filled my eyes, and he could have had no doubt aa 
to the genuineness of my emotion, though he made no immo- 
diate reply. He looked at me gravely, and hesitated as if he 
were puzzled as to the best way to treat me. 

At length he said : '' Well, Arthur, I am glad you have got 
as far as this — that you have discovered that money cannot buy 
everything, and that there are things in the world so much nior« 
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precious than money, that money itself is good for nottlng 
without them. It is well, at least, to have learned so much, 
but the question with me is: how &r will this conviction be per 
mitted to take practical holdof jrour life? What are yonrplansl 
What do you propose to do to redeem yourself? ** 

*< I will do anjTthing,'' I answered warmly and impulsiTdy. 

'<That b very indefinite,'' he responded, ''and if you have 
no plans there is no use in our talking fiurther upon tihe sob- 
Ject" 

''What would you have me do? '' I Inquired, with a feeling 
that he was wronging me. 

" Nothing — certainly nothing that is not bom of a principle. 
If there is no higher purpose in you than that of regaining the 
good opinion of your fiiends and neij^bors, you will do nothing. 
When you wish to become a man for manhood's sake, your 
purpose of life and work will come, and it will be a worthy one. 
When yoxa life proceeds fit>m a rig^t principle, you will secure 
the respect of everybody, though you will care very little about 
it— certainly much less than you care now. My approval will 
avail little ; you have always had my love and my faith in your 
ability to redeem yourself As for my home it is always open 
to you, and there is no event that would make it brighter for 
me than to see you making a man's use of your splendid 
opportunities." 

We had further talk, but it was not of acharacter to reassure 
me, for I was conscious that I lacked the one thing which he 
deemed essential to my improvement Wealth, with its immu- 
nities and delights, had debauched me, and though I craved the 
good opinion of the Bradfords, it was largely because I had 
associated Millie with my future. It was my selfishness and 
my natural love of approbation that lay at the bottom of it all ,* 
and as soon as I comprehended myself I saw that Mr. Bradford 
understood me. He had studied me through and through 
and had ceased to entertain any hope of improvement ez« 
cept through a change of circumstances. 

As I went to the door widi him, and looked out into the 
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ti^tf two daik figures were Tisible in tbe middle of t!xe road 
They were iTanding entirdy still when tbe door was opened, 
for die light fixni die haU revealed them. They immediately 
moved on, bat the si|^t of them arrested Mr. Bradford on the 
stepu When they had passed beyond hearing, he turned to me 
•nd^ in a low Tonre, said : ** Look to all jrour £aistenings to 
mi^ There is a gang of saspidoiis fdkms about town, and 
akeai^ two or three buri^aries have been committed. There 
may be no danger, but it is well to be on your guard.^ 

Though I was natural^ nervous and easily ezdted in my im- 
aginadon, I was by no means defi c i e n t in phjrsical courage, 
and no diild in physical prowess. I was not afraid (rf* anything 
I could see; but the dioug^t of a nig^t-visitaticm fitmi ruffians 
was quite enough to keep me awake, particularly as I could 
not but be aware diat The Mansion held much Aat was valu- 
able and portable, and diat I was practical]^ alone. Mr. "BaA- 
ior^s caution was quite enouj^ to put all my senses on tension 
and destroy my power to sleep. That thm were men about 
the house in the night I had evidence enou^ both wUlc I lay 
listening, and, on the next morning, iriien I went into the gar- 
den, where diey had walked across the flower-beds. 

I called at the Bndfard^ the next day, meeting no one, how- 
ever, save Mr. Bradford, and reported what I had heard and 
seen. He looked grave, and while we were speaking a neigh* 
bor entered vribo rqported twobur]g^aries which had occurred on 
die previous nig^t, one of them at a house beyond The Man 



<a shall wpeod die nig^t hi the streets^'' said Mr. Bradfoid 
decidedly. 

<' Who win guard your own house?" I inquired 

** I shall depend upon Aunt Flick's ears and Dennises hands^" 
he replied 

Our litde dty had gready changed in ten years. The first 
railroad had been built, manufactures had sprung up, business 
and population had increased, and the whole social aspect oi 
the place had been revolutionized. It had entirely outgrown 
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its unchanged police machineiy and appcHatment^ and noW| 
when there was a call for efficient snnreillance, the authoritiei 
were sadly inadequate to the occasion. Under Mr. Brad 
fiird's lead, a volunteer corps of constables was organized and 
sworn into office, and a patrol established whidi promised pro- 
tection to the persons and property of the citizens. 

The following night was undisturbed. No suspicious men 
were encountered in the street ; and the second night passed 
away in die same peaceable manner. Several of the volunteer 
constables, supposing that the danger was past, declined to 
watch longer, though Mr. Bradford and a faithful and spirited 
few still held on. Hie burglars were believed by him to be 
still in the city, under cover, and waiting either for an opportunify 
to get away, or to add to their depredations. I do not think 
tiiat Mr. Bradford expected his own house to be attacked, but, 
fix>m the location of The Mansion, and Mrs. Sanderson's repu« 
tation for wealth, I know that he thought it more than likely 
tiiat I dbould have a visit from the marauders. During these 
two nights of watching, I slept hardly more than on the night 
when I discovered the loiterers before the house. It began to be 
painful, for I had no solid sleep until after the day had dawned. 
The suspense wore upon me, and I dreaded the night as much 
as if I had been condemned to pass it alone in a forest I had 
said nothing to Jenks or the cook about the matter, and was 
all alone in my consciousness of danger, as I was alone in 
the power to meet it Under these circumstances, I called 
upon Henry, and asked as a personal favor that he would come 
and pass at least one ni^t with me. He seemed but littie in- 
clined to favor my request, and probably would not have done 
so had not a refusal seemed like cowardice. At nine o'clock, 
however, he made his appearance, and we went immediately to 
bed 

Fortified by a sense of protection and companionship, I 
sank at once into a slumber so profound that a dozen men 
mij^t have ransacked the house without waking me. Though 
Henry went to sleep, as he afterwards told me, at his osuaJ 
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hoar, he ilqpl Qi^itfy, for his own feais had been awakened by 
the cticiimstances into wfaidi I had broii|^ him. We both 
ilept until about one o^dock in the nxMrning, when diere came 
to me in the middle of a dream a crash wfaidi was inoofpofated 
into my dream as the dischaige of a cannon and the rattle ol 
mnsketry, followed bj the groans of the djring. I awoke be- 
wilderedy and impulsivdytltfewmy hand over to learn wiie&er 
Henij was at my side. I found the dothes swept from the 
bed as if diey lubd been Arown off in a sudden waking and 
ffi^t, and his place empty. I Qvang to my feet, consdous at 
the same time that a strugg^ was in p rogress near me^ but in 
d&e dark. I struck a light, and, all undad as I was, ran into 
the haU. As I passed the door, I heard a heavy fidl, and 
caught a confused i^impse of two figures embracing and rolling 
heavify down the broad stairway. In my haste I ahnost tum- 
bled over a man lying iqK>n the floor. 

^ Hold on to him — here^s Arthur,** d&e man shouted, and 1 
recognized the voice of old Jenks. 

<< What are you here for, Jenks?** I shouted. 
**Vm hurt,** said Jenks, ''but don't mind me. Hold on tb 
dim 1 hdd on to him 1 '' 

Passing Jenks, I rushed down the staircase, and found 
Henry kneeling upon the prostrate figure of a ruffian, and 
holding his hands with a grip of iron. My li^t had already 
been seen in the street ; and I heard shouts without, and a 
hurried tramping of men. I set my candle down, and was at 
Henry's side in an instant, asking him what to do. 

'' Open the door, and call for help," he answered between 
his teeth. '^ I am fiunt and cannot hold on much longer.'' 

I sprang to die door, aad while I was pushing back the bolt 
was startled by a r^ upon the outside, and a call idiich I 
recognized at once as that of Mr. Bradford Hirowing the 
door open, he, with two others, leaped in, and comprehended 
the situation of afibirs. Closing it behind him, Mr. Bradford 
told Heniy to let the fellow rise. Henry did not stir. The 
loflan lay hdplessly rolling up his ^es, while Henry's head 
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fopped upon hii prisonei's breast The brave feUow was 
badly hurt, and had fSunted. Mr. Bradford stooped and lifted 
his helpless fomii as if he had been a childi and bore him up 
stairsy while his companions pinioned his antagonist, and 
dragged him out of the door, where his associate stood under 
guard. The latter had been arrested while running away, oi> 
Ihe approach of Mr. Bradford and his posse. 

Depositing his burden upon a bed, Mr. Bradford found 
another candle and came down to li^^t it Giving hurried 
directions to his men as to the disposition of the arrested 
burglarsi he told one of them to bring Aunt Flick at once from 
his house, and another to summon a surgeon. In five minutes 
the house would have been silent save for die groanings of 
poor old Jenksy who stQl lay where he fell, and the screams of 
the cook, who had, at last, been wakened by the din and com 
motion. 

As soon as Heniy began to show signs of recovery firom his 
fiunting fit we turned our attention to Jenks, who lay patiently 
upon the floor, disabled partly by hb fall, and pardy by his 
ifaenmatism. Lifting him careftilly, we carried him to his bed, 
and he was left in my care while Mr. Bradford went back to 
Henry. 

Old Jenks, irho had had a genuine encounter with ruffiana 
in the dark, seemed to be compensated for all his hurts an<^ 
dangers by having a marvelous story to tell and diis he told 
to me in detail He had been wakened in the night by a noise. 
It seemed to him that somebody was trying to get into die housot 
He lay until he felt his bed jarred by some one walking m the 
room below. Then he heard a litde cup rattle on hb table — 
a litde cup with a teaspoon in it Satisfied that there was 
some one in die house who did not belong in it, he rose, and 
undertook to make ms way to my room for the purpose of giv« 
ing me the informadoiL He was obliged to reach me through 
a passage that led fix>m the back part of the house. Thb he 
■ndertook to do in the stealdiy and silent fashion of which he 
was an accomplished master, and had reached the staircase 
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that led from die gnmd hall, when he encountered die hutradoi 
irtiOy taking him at once fi>r an antagonist^ knocked him down. 
The noise of diis encounter woke Henzyy who sprang from his 
bed, and, in a fierce grapple with the rascal, threw him and 
roUea with him to the bottom of the staircase. 

I could not learn that the old man had aiqr bones broken, or 
that he had suffered mndi except bj the shock npcmhisnervoof 
system and the cruel jar he had received in his ifaeumatic joints. 
After awhile, having administered a cordial, I left him with the 
assurance dutt I should be up for the remainder of the nij^t 
and that he could sleep in perfect safety. Returning to my 
room Ifound Aunt Flick already arrived, and busy with service 
at Henry's side. The surgeon came soon afterwards, and 
having made a careftd examination, declared that Henry had 
suffered a bad fi«cture of the thigh, and diathe must on no ac- 
count be moved book the house. 

At diis annonncement, Mr. Bradford, Henry and I lodced at 
one anodier with a pained and puzzled expression. We said 
nothing, but the same thought was running throng our minds. 
Mrs. Sanderson must know of it, and how would she receive 
and treat it ? She had a strong prejudice against Henry, of 
which we were all aware. Would she blame me for the invita- 
tion that had brought him there ? would she treat him well, and 
make him comfortable while there? 

^*1 know what you are thinking oi^** said Aunt Flick shaiplyt 
<^and if the old lady makes a fiiss about it I shall give her a 
piece of my mind." 

'' Let it be small," said Henry, smiling through his pain. 

The adjustment of the firacture was a painful and tedioui 
process, which the dear fellow bore with the fortitude that wu 
his characteristic. It was hard for me to diink that he had 
passed through his great danger and was suffering this pain fox 
me, though to tell the truth, I half envied him the good fortune 
that had demonstrated his prowess and had made him for the 
time the hero of the town. These unworthy thoughts I tfamsl 
bom my mind, and determined on thoroo^ devotion to tht 
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compoiiion who had risked so mudi for me, and who had poi- 
ribly been the means of saving my life. 

It seemedi in the occupation and absorption of die occasioDi 
but an hour after my waking, before the day began to dawn ; 
and leaving Aunt Blick with Heniji Mr. Bradford and I retired 
for consultation. 

It was decided at once that Mrs. Sanderson would be o^ 
fended should we withhold from her, for any reason, the news 
of what had happened in her house. The question was idiether 
she should be informed of it by letter, or whether Mr. Bradford 
or I should go to her on the morning boat, and tell her the 
whole story, insisting that she should remain where she was un- 
til Henry could be moved. Mr. Bradford had reasons of his 
i»wn for believing that it was best that she should get her intel- 
ligence from me, and it was decided that while he remained in 
or near the house, I should be the messenger to my aunt, and 
ascertain her plans and wishes. 

Accordingly, bidding Henry a hasty good-morning, and de- 
clining a breakfast for which I had no appetite, I walked down 
to the steamer, and paced her decks during all her brief paa> 
lage^ in the endeavor to dissipate the excitement of which I 
iiad not been conscious until after my departure from the house, 
I Ibund my aunt and Mrs. Belden enjoying the morning breeze 
«m the shady piazza of their hotel Mrs. Sanderson rose with 
excitement as I approached her, while her companion became 
as pale as death. Both saw something in my &ce that betok- 
ened trouble, and neither seemed able to do more than to utter 
an exclamation of surprise. Several guests of the house being 
near us, I offered my arm to Mrs. Sanderson, and said : 

<*Let us go to your parlor : I have something to tell you." 

We went up-stairs, Mrs. Belden following us. When we 
readied the door, the latter said: '^ Shall I come in too P*" 

<«Certainly," I responded. "You will learn all I have to 
Idl, and you may as well learn it from me.'' 

We sat down and looked at one another. Ilien I said i 
^ We hare had a burgiaiy." 
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Bodi ladies utta:ed an ezdamatioii of tenor. 

*' What was carried away? ** said Mrs. Sanderaon sharply. 

^The bmi^ars themselves,'' I answered 

*< And nothing lost?" 

*« Nothing." 

^' And no one hurt?" 

<*I cannot say that," I answered. ^ That is the saddestpart 
cf it Old Jenks was knocked down, and the man idio saved 
die house came out of his straggle with a badly broken limb." 

"Who was he ? How came he in the house?" 

" Henry Hnlm; I invited him. I was worn out with three 
ni|^ts of watching." 

Mrs. Sanderson sat like one struck dumbi while Mrs. Bel- 
deuy growing paler, fell in a swoon upon the floor. I lifted her 
to a sofa, and calling a servant to care for her, after she began 
to show signs of returning consciousness, took my aunt into 
her bed-room, closed the door, and told her the irtiole story in 
detail. I cannot say that I was surprised by the result She 
alwa3rs had the readiest way of submitting to the inevitaUe of 
any person I ever saw. She knew at once that it was best for 
her to go home, to take charge of her own house, to superin- 
tend the recovery of Henry, and to treat him so well that no 
burden of obligation dhould rest upon her. She knew at once 
that any coldness or lack of attention on her part would be 
condemned by all her neighbors. She knew that she must put 
out of sig^t all her prejudice against the young man, and so 
load him with attentions and benefactions that he could never 
again look upon her with indifference, or treat her with even 
constructive discourtesy. 

While we sat talking, Mrs. Belden rapped at the door, and 
entered. 

" I am sure we had better go home/' she said, tremblingly. 

''That b already determined," responded my aunt 

With my assistance, the trunks were packed long before As 
boat returned, the bills at the hotel were settled, and the ladies 
were readf te the little journey. 
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I had never seen Mrs. Belden so tborouf^y deposed from 
her self-possession as she seemed all the way home. Her agi 
tatbny idiich had the air of impatience, increased as we came 
in si^t of Bradford, and iriien we arrived- at the door of The 
Kansicm, and alighted, she could hardly stand, but staggered 
w^ the walk like one thoroo^^y ilL I was equally distressed 
and perplexed by the impression which the news had made 
^xm her, for she had always been a marvel of equanimity and 
idfcontroL 

We met the surgeon and Mr. Bradford at the door. They 
had good news to tell of Henry, who had passed a quiet day ; 
but poor old Jenks had shown signs of feverish reaction, and 
had been anxiously inquiring idien I should return. Aunt 
Fiidk was busy in Henry's room. My aunt mounted at once 
to the young man's chamber with the suigeon and m3rself. 

Aunt Flick paused in her work as we entered, made a distant 
bow to Mrs. Sanderson, and waited to see what turn affiurs 
would take, while she held in reserve that ^' piece of her mind** 
iHiich contingently she had determined to hurl at the little mis* 
tress of the establishment 

It was with a feeling of triumph over both Henry and his 
spirited guardian, that I witnessed Mrs. Sanderson's meeting 
with my friend. She sat down by his bedside, and took his 
pale hand in both her own little hands, saying almost tenderly 4 
"I have heard all the story, so that there is nothing to say, 
except for me to thank you for protecting my house, and to 
assure you tiiat while you remain here you will be a thousand 
times welcome, and have eveiy service and attention you need. 
Give jTOurself no anxiefy about anjrthing, but get wdl as soon 
as you can. There are three of us who have nothing in the 
world to do but to attend you and help you." 

A tear stole down Henry's cheek as dhe said tiiis, and she 
reached over with her dainty handkerchief and wiped it away 
as tenderly as if he had been a child. 

I looked at Aunt Flick, and found her b/ct curiondy puck- 
trad bd die attempt to keep back die tears. Then my aunt 
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addrene d her, thanHng her fi>r her gervke, and tdHng her that 
die ooold go home and rest, as the Cunfly would be quite soA* 
dent Ibr the nursing of tbe mvalid. The woman could not 
saj a word. She was prepared te any emergenqr but tfau^ 
and so^ bidding Heniy good-n]|^ she retired fixxm die room 
and the house. 

When supper was announced, Mrs. Sanderson and I went 
down stairs. We met Mrs. Belden at the foot, itho declared 
that she was not in a conditicm to eat anything, and would go 
iq> and sit with Henzy. We tried to dissuade her, but she wat 
decid e d, and my aunt and I passed on into the dining-room. 
Remembering when I aniyed there diat I had not seen Jenks, 
I excused mjrself fi>r a moment, and as silendy as possible 
lemounted die stairs. As I passed Henry's door, I impulsively 
pushed it q;>en. It made no noise, and there, before me^ 
Mrs. Bdden knelt at Hemys bed, with her arms around his 
neck and her cheek lying against his own. I pulled back the 
door as noiselesdy as I had opened it, and half stunned by 
what I had seen, passed on through the passage that led to d^e 
nxmi of the old servant The poor man looked haggard and 
wretched, while his eyes shone strangely above cheeks that 
burned with die flush of fever. I had been so astonished by 
what I had seen diat I could hardly give rational replies to hii 
inquiries. 

<'I doubt if I weadier it, Mr. Ardiur; what do you think?" 
said he, fidriy looking me throuj^ to get at my opinion. 

*^ I hope you will be all rij^t in a few dajrs," I responded. 
^Don't give yourself any care. TU see diat you are attended 
ta'^ 

^Thank you. Give us your hand." 

I pressed his hand, attended to some trifling service that he 
required of me, and went down stairs with a sickemng mi» 
gtving concerning my old friend. He was shattered and worn, 
and, dioug^ I was Imt litde conversant with disease, there was 
something in his appearance that alarmed me, and made me 
fed duit he had reached his death-bed. 
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Widi die memoiy of the icene whidi I had witnessed hi 
Heniys room fresh in my mind, widi all its strange sugges 
tions, and with the wild, inquiring look of Jenks itill before me, 
I had little disposition to make conversation. Yet I looked 
op occasionally at my aunf s fiu^e, to give her the privilege 
ai speaking, if she were disposed to talk. She, however, was 
quite as much absorbed as mysel£ She did not look sad* 
There played around her mouth a quiet smile, while her eyes 
ihone with determination and enterprise. Was it possible that 
she was thinking that she had Henry just where she wanted 
him? Was she glad that she had in her house and hands an- 
other spirit to mould and conquer ? Was she delighted that 
something had come for her to do, and thus to add variety to 
di life which had become tame with routine ? I do not know, 
but it seemed as if this were the case. 

At the close of the meal, I told her of the impression I had 
received from jMiks's appearance, and begged her to go to his 
room with me, but she declined. There was one presence into 
which this brave woman did not wish to pass — ^the presence 
of death. Like many another strongly vitalized nature hers 
revolted at dissolution. She could rise to the opposition of 
anjTtfaing that she could meet and master, but the dread 
power whidi she knew would in a few short years, at most, 
unlock the clasp by which she held to life and her possessions 
filled her with horror. She would do an]rthing for her old 
servant at a distance, but she could not, and would not, wit« 
ness the process through which she knew her own frame and 
qpirit must pass in the transition to her final rest 

That night I spent mainly with Jenks, while Mrs. Belden 
attended Heniy. This was according to her own wish ; and 
Mrs. Sanderson was sent to bed at her usual hour. Whenever 
I was wanted for anything in Henry's room, Mrs. Belden 
called me ; and, as Jei^ needed frequent attention, I got verf 
little sleep during the night 

Mrs. Sanderson was alarmed by my ha^^^ard looks in the 
BMcning^ and immediately sent for a professional nurse to a^ 
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tend her senrant, and declared diat my watching maft be 
itopped. 

Tired with staying in-doors^ and wishing for a while to aepa^ 
rate myself from the scenes that had so absorbed me, and the 
events that had broken so violently in upon my life, I took • 
k>ng stroll in the fields and woods. Sitting down at length in thi 
shade, with birds singing above my head and insects hummfng 
around me, I passed these events rapidly in review, and there 
came to me the conviction that Providence had b^mi to deal 
with me in earnest Since the day of my entrant upon my new 
life at The Mansion, I had met with no trials that I had not 
consciously brought upon myselC Hardship I had not known. 
Sickness and death I had not seen. In the deep sorrows of die 
world, in its struggles and pains and self-denials, I had had no part 
Now, change had OHne, and fiuther change seemed imminent 
How should I meet it? What would be its effect upon me? 
For the present my sdfish plans and pleasures must be laid 
aside, and my life be devoted to others. The strong hand of 
necessity was upon me, and there sprang up within me, respon- 
sive to its touch, a manly determination to do my whole duty. 

Then the strange scene I had witnessed in Henry's room came 
back to me. What relations could exist between this pair, so 
widely separated by age, that warranted the intimaqr I had 
witnessed? Was this woman yAto had seemed to me so nearly 
perfect abase woman? Had she woven her toils about HeniyP 
Was he a hypocrite? Every event of a suspicious nature 
which had occurred was passed rapidly in review. I remon- 
bered his presence at the wharf when die first debarked in the 
dty, his strange appearance ^en he met her at the Brad- 
fords for the first time, the letter I had carried to him written 
by her hand, the terrible effect upon her of the news of his 
struggle and injury, and many other incidents idiich I have not 
recorded. There was some sympathy between them idiich 1 
did not understand, and which filled me with a strange xdsfff- 
ing, both on account of my sister and myself; yet I knew that 
she and Claire were the closest fiiendsi and I had never re- 
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cciyed from her anjrthing but the friendliest treatment Since 
•he had retmned, she had clmig to his room and his side as if 
be were her special charge, by duty and by right One thinf 
I was sure of : she would never have treated me in the waj 
riie had treated him. 

Then there came to me, with a multitude of thoughts and 
erents connected with my past history, Mrs. Sanderson's sin- 
gular actions regarding the picture that had formed with me 
the subject of so many speculations and surmises. Who was 
the boy ? What connection had he with her life and history ? 
Was she tired of me ? Was she repentant for some great in- 
}ustice rendered to one she had loved? Was she sorrowing 
over some buried hope ? Did I stand in the way of the reali- 
sation of some desire which, in her rapidly declining years, 
bad sprung to life within her ? 

I do not know why it was, but there came to me the con- 
sciousness that events were before me — ^ready to disclose 
themselves — shut from me by a thin veil — ^which would change 
the current of my life ; and the purpose I had already formed 
of seeking an interview with Mr. Bradford and asking him the 
<|aestions I had long desired to ask, was confirmed. I would 
do it at once. I would learn my aunfs history, and know the 
ground on which I stood. I would pierce the mysteries that 
had puzzled me and were stiU gathering acovnd me, and front 
whatever menace di^ m%ht bear. 
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OOBS WMMf WAR AWAT V90N THE BIIXOW AHD IflfXm 
CX»iB8 BACK. 

On retnrning to the house I firand mjuU delayed in the 
ezecatum of my determination by the increasing and alarming 
sickness of the old servant Jenks^ and by his desire that 1 
diould be near him. The ^yndaaij idio was called at once^ 
gave OS no hope of his recoveiy. He was breaking down 
rapidly, and seemed to be consdous of the &ct 

On the following morning, after I had spent the most of the 
ni{^ in his room, he requested the nurse to retire, and calling 
me to his bedside said he wished to say a few words to me. I 
administered a cordial, which he swallowed with pain, and after 
a fit of difficult breathing caused by the effort, he said feebly: 
'^If s no use, Mr. Arthur; I can't hold on, and I don't think I 
want ta Ifs a mere matter of staying. I should never work 
any more, even if I should weather this." 

I tried to say some comforting words, but he shook bis head 
feebly, and simply repeated : ** Ifs no use.'' 

«What can I do for you, Jenks?" I said. 

<<Do you know Jim Tajdoi's wife?** he inqniied 

** r ve seen her," I reified. 

^^She's a hard working woman.** 

*' Yes, with a great many duldren.** 

*' And Jim don't treat her veiy weD," he muttered. 

** So rve heard." 

He shook his head slowly, and whispered : **Itfs too bad| 
if s too bad." 

** Don't worry yourself about Jim Taj^r's nib; she^s nolh' 
bg to you," I said. 
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<<Do ycm think so?— nothing to me? DonH utj diat; I 
can't bear it** 

<' Yon don't mean to tell me diat Jim TajWt wife it—'' 

He nodded his head ; and I saw Aat he had not yet finished 
what he had to saj about her. 

'^Have yon any message for her? " I inquired. 

<* Well, you knoW| Mr. Arthur, that she's been everything to 
me, and Fd like to do a little something for her. You don't 
diink she'd take it amiss if I should leave her some money, do 
you?" 

<<Oh, no, she^s veiy poor," I said. '*I think she would be 
very grateful for anything you can do to help her along." 

His eye lighted, and a feeble smile spread over his wizen 
features. 

MPull out that little box under the bed," he said. <<Tfc/s 
key is under my pillow." 

I placed the box on the bed, and, after fumbling under his 
pillow, found the key and opened the humble coffer. 

<< There's a hundred clean silver dollars in that bag, that Pve 
been saving up for her for thirty years. I hope they'll do her 
good. Give them to her, and don't tell Jim. Tell her Jenks 
never forgot her, and that she's been everything to him. Tell 
her I was sorry she had trouble, and don't foiget to say that I 
never blamed A«r." 

I assured him that I would give her the money and the 
message faithfully, and he sank back into his pillow with a satis- 
fied look upon his fiu:e that I had not seen there since his sick-* 
ness. The long contemplated act was finished, and the work 
of his life was done. 

After lying awhile with his eyes dosed, he opened them and 
■aid: ^Do you sfpose we shall know one another over 
yonder?" 

<< I hope so ; I think so," I responded. 

'' If she comes before Jim, I shall look after her. Do you 
dare to tell her that ?" and he fixed his glazing eyes upoo dm 
widi a wild| strained look that thrilled me. 
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<<I ainkit would icare her,'' I answered '^Peibapi 70a hid 
better not tend her such a message." 

<* Well, I shall look after her, any waj, if I get a chance, and 
perii^ps both of 'em won't go to one place — and—" 

What further possibilities ran dirong^ the old man's imaginar 
tkm I do not know, for he seemed exhausted, and ceased to 
qwik. I sat for an hour beside his bed, while he sank into a 
lethargic slumber. At last he woke and stared wildly about 
him. Then, fixing his eyes on me, he said : ''Now's my time 1 
If Fm ever going to get away fipom this place I must go to- 
night!" 

There was a padietic and poetic appositeness in these words 
to the fiu:ts of his expiring life that touched me to tears, and I 
wqped my eyes. Then listening to some strange singing in his 
ears, he said: '^Doesn't it rain? Doesn't it pour? You'll 
take cold, my boy, and so shall I." 

The dioug^t carried him back over the years to the scene in 
the stable where in agony I knelt, with the elements in tumult 
above me and his arm around my neck, and prayed. 

'' Pray again, Arthur. I want to hear you pray." 

I could not refuse him, but knelt at once by his bed, and 
buried my face in the clothes by hisside. He tried to lift his 
hand, but the power to do so was gone. I recognized his wish, 
and lifted his arm and placed it round my neck. It was several 
minutes before I could command my voice, and then, choking 
as on the evening which he had recalled, I tried to commend 
his departing spirit to the mercy and fatherly care of Him who 
was so soon to receive it Having prayed for him it was easier 
to pray for myself; and I did pray, fervently and long. As I 
<^Iose(]^ a idiispered ''Amen" came from his dying lips. 
^There," he said; 'Mefs go into the house; ifs warm there." 
There was something in these words that started my teais 
again. 

After this his mind wandered, and in his delirium die old 
passion of his life took full possession of him. 

^To4norrowI shall be Cv , far away on the billow. 
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The old woman will call Jenks, but Jenks won't be hare. 
Jenks will be gone 1 . . . . This is the craft : up with her sails : 
down with the compasses : My ! how she slides I Run her 
straight for the moon ! . . . • Doesn't she cut the water beau- 
tiful 1 . . . • The sea rolls and swings, and rolls and swings, 
and there are the islands 1 I see 'em 1 I see 'em I .... It's 

just like a cradle, and I can't keep awake Oh, I'm' 

going to sleep 1 I'm — going — to — ^sleep Tell the old 

woman I bore her no ill will, but I had to go I was 

obliged to go. ... . Straight along in the track of the moon." 

He said all this brokenly, with his eyes closed ; and then he 
opened them wide, and looked around as if suddenly startled 
out of sleep. Then life went out of them, and there came on 
that quick, short breathing, unmistakable in its character, even 
to a novice, and I rose and called the nurse and Mrs. Belden 
to witness the closing scene. 

So, sailing out upon that unknown sea made bri^t by a 
hovering glory, with green islands in view and the soft waves 
lapping his little vessel, escaping from all his labors and pains, 
and realizing all his dreams and aspirations, the old man passed 
away. There was a smile upon his face, left by some sweet 
emotion. If he was hailed by other barks sailing upon the 
same sea, if he touched at the islands and plucked their golden 
fruit, if there opened to his expanding vision broader waters 
beyond the light of the moon, and bathing the feet of the 
Eternal City, we could not know. We only knew that his clos- 
ing thought was a blessed thought, and that it glorified the 
features which, in a few short days, would turn to dust. It was 
delightful to think that the harmless, simple, ignorant, dear old 
boy had passed into the hands of his Father. There I left him 
without a care — in the hands of One whose justice only is ten- 
derer than His mercy, and whose love only is stronger than His 
justice. 

The superintendence of all the affairs connected with his 
funeral was devolved upon me ; and his burial was like the 
burial of an old playfellow. I could not have believed that 
18 
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bb death would grieve me to. Itwastfae deftractkmof apart 
of mj home. Now nodung was left t>at a nng^e frail womaiii 
wboie years were almost told; and when her time should be 
spent, the house would be empty of all but mysdf^ and diose 
iriiom I might dioose to retain or procure. 

His remains were followed to the grave by Mrs. Sanderson 
and mywSt in the fiunily carriage, and by the Bradfords, with 
some humble arqnaintancat. His relatives were all at a dis- 
tance, if he had any living, or they had left the world bdbre 
him. The house seemed more lonely after his death than I 
had ever felt it to be before, and poor Mrs. Sanderson was 
quite broken down by the event The presence of death in 
the house was so sad a remembrancer <rf previous occurrences 
of which I had had no knoidedge, and was such a snggestiou 
to hersdf of the brevi^ of her remaining years, that she was 
wonderftiUy softened. 

She had, ever since her return, lived apparently in a kind of 
dream. There was something in Henry's presence and voice 
diat had the power to produce this tender, silent mood, and 
Jenks^s death only deepened and intensified it 

When all was over, and the house had resumed its every-day 
aspecu and employments, I took the little sum Aat Jenks had 
saved with such tender care, and bore it to the woman who had 
so inspired his affection and sweetened his life. I found her a 
hard-foced, weary old woman, ^ose life of toil and trouble bad 
wiped out every grace and charm of womanhood that she had 
ever possessed She regarded my call with evident curiosity; 
and ^en I asked her if she had ever known Jenks, and 
whether anjrthing had occurred between them in their earty 
life that would make him remember her with particular rtgni^ 
she smiled a grim, hard smile and said: ''Not much." 

^ What was it? I have good reasons for inquiring.'' 

''Well," said she, "he wanted me to many him, and I 
wouldn't Thaf s about all You see he was a kind of an in* 
nooent, and I sfpose I made fim of him. Peihi^ Fve had my 
pay for't" 
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^ Do you know tfiat he has loved jou dearly aU hit life ; 
that he has pricked your name into his arm, and that it was 
the tenderest and sweetest word that ever passed his lips ; that 
the thought of you comforted him at his work and mingled 
with all his dreams ; that he would have gone through fire and 
water to serve you ; that he saved up money all his life to give 
youy and that he hopes you will die before your husband, so 
that he may have the chance to care for you in the other coun- 
try to whidi he has gone ? " 

As I uttered these words slowly, and with much emotion, 
her dull eyes opened wider and wider, and fiUed with tears 
which dropped unregarded from her cheeks. I suppose these 
were the first words of affection that had been spoken to her 
for twenty years. Her heart had been utterly starved, and my 
words were like manna to her taste. She could not speak at 
first, and then with much difficulty she said: ''Are you tell- 
ii^ me the truth ?" 

'' I am not telling you half of the truth. He loved you a 
thousand times more devotedly than I can tell you. He would 
have worshiped a ribbon that you had worn. He would have 
kissed the ground on which you stepped. He would have 
been your slave. He would have done anything, or been any- 
thing, that would have given you pleasure, even though he had 
never won a smile in return." 

Then I untied the handkerchief in which I had brought the 
old man's savings, and poured the heavy silver into her lap. 
She did not look at it She only looked into my fiaice with a 
sad gaze, while the tears filled her eyes anew. 

"I don't deserve it : I don't deserve it," she repeated in a 
hopeless way, ''but I thank you. I've got something to think 
of besides kicks and cufis and curses. No — ^they won't hurt 
me any more." 

Her eyt% brightened then so that she looked almost beauti* 
fill to me. The assurance that one man, even though she had 
regarded him as a simpleton, had persistently loved her, had 
pasted into her soul, so that she was strengthened for a life^ 
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time. The litde hoard and the love diat came with it were a 
aui^hty re-enforcement against all the trials which a brotal hus- 
band and fcrgetfiil children had broa|^ npon her. 

I left her sitting with her treasure still in her lap, dreaming 
over the old dajs, looking forward to diose diat remained, and 
thinking of the man who would have asked for no sweeter 
heaven than to look in and seeherthns employed. Afterwards 
I saw her often. She attended the chnrdi which she had long 
forsaken, with dothes so neat and comfortable diat her nei^- 
bors wondered where and how she had managed to procure 
ihem, and took up the burden of her life again with courage and 
patience. 

She went before ^m. 

Whom she found waiting on the other side of that moonlit 
sea over which my old friend had sailed homeward, I shall 
know some time; but I cannot turn my eyes from a 
picture which my fancy sketches, of a sweet old man, grown 
>wise and strong, standing npon a sunny beach, with arms out- 
stretched, to greet an in-going shallop that bears still the name 
•r all tlie vessels he had ever owned— '< die Jane Whittleirr I *" 
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CHAPTER XX. 

lOL BRADFORD TELLS MB ▲ STORY WHICH CHANOB8 THB 
DBTERMINATIONS OF MY LIFB. 

I HAVB already alluded to the effect which Henxy's presence 
produced upon Mrs. Sanderson. For a few dajrs after her re- 
tom, I watched with covert but most intense interest the devel' 
opment of her acquaintance with him. Mrs. Belden had beem 
for so long a time her companion, and was so constantly at 
Henry's bedside, that my aunt quickly took on the habit of go* 
mg in to sit for an hour with the lady and her change. I was 
frequently in and out, doing what I could for my friend's amuse< 
ment, and often found both the ladies in attendance. Mrs 
Sanderson alwajrs sat at the window in an old-fashioned rock* 
ing chair, listening to the conversation between Mrs. Belden and 
Henry. Whenever Henry laughed, or uttered an exclamation, 
she started and looked over to his bed, as if the sounds were 
fiuniliar, or as if they had a strange power of suggestion. 
There was some charm in his voice and look to lAdch she sub- 
mitted herself more and more as the dajrs went by — a charm so 
subtle that I doubt whether she understood it or was consdoui 
of its power. 

Two or three dajrs passed after I had executed Jenks's will, 
with relation to his savings, when my old resolution to visit Mr. 
Bradford recurred. In the meantime, I felt that I had won 
strength from my troubles and cares, and was better able to 
bear trial than I had ever been before. I was little needed in 
the house, now that Jenks was gone, so, one morning after 
breakfast, I started to execute my purpose. As I was taking 
my hat in the hall, there came a rap iq>on the door, and as I 
stood near it I opened it and encoontered Millie Bradfotd 
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She met me with a cordiality that spoke her ftiendihiiH but witt 
a reserve niiicfa declared that the old rdations between as had 
ceased. I know that I blushed painfitllj, for she had been 
much in mj thoughts, and it seemed, somehow, diat she most 
have been consdoosof die fiict I knew, too^ that I had disap- 
pointed and shamed her, 

^My ftther is bosy this morning, Mr. Bonnicastle,'' she saidl 
*'and I have been sent up to inqoire after the invalid.'' 

Ah, how her ''Mr. Bonnicastle" removed me from herl 
And how much more lovely she seemed to me than she had 
ever seemed before I Dressed in a snowy morning wrapper, 
with ared rose at her throat, and only aparascd to shade her black 
hair and her Imninoosly tender eyes, and with all the shapely 
beanty in her figure that the ministry of seventeen gradoos 
years could bestow, she seemed to me almost a goddess. 

I invited her in, and called my aunt Mrs. Belden heard 
her voice soon afterwards and came down, and we had a pleasant 
chat As soon as Mrs. Belden appeared, I noticed that Millie 
addressed all her inquiries concerning Henry to her, and that 
there seemed to be a very friendly intimacy between them. 

When, at last, the girl rose to go, I passed into the hall widi 
her, and taking my hat, said : ** Miss Bradford, I was about to 
go to your house for a business call upon your father, whenyoa 
came in. May I have the pleasure of walking home with jrou ? ^ 

<' Oh certainly," she replied, thou|^ with a diadow of rduct- 
ance in her look, '' but I fear your walk will be froidess. My 
father has gentlemen with him, and perhaps will not be at 
liberty to see you." 

''Still, with your leave I will go. I shall win a walk at 
least," I responded. 

The moment I was alone with her, I found mjrself labmng 
under an embarrassment that silenced me. It was easy to talk 
k the presence of others, but it was "Arthur" and "Millie" 
no more between us. 

She noticed my silence, and uttered s<nne common-plaot 
remark about the dianges Aat had ttkok place in the dty. 
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<«Ye%" Isaid, '<Iiee theyhatethe cathedral finished yonder. ' 

*^ Entirely/' she responded, *^ and the little chapel inside haa 
been torn down." 

How much she meant by this, or whether she intended any 
allusion to the old conversation, every word of which I recoi 
lected so vividly, I could not tell, but I gave her the credit o( 
possessing as good a memory as myself and so concluded that 
she considered Arthur Bonnicastle, the boy, as a person dead 
and gone, and Mr. Bonnicastle the young man as one whom 
she did not know. 

As we came in si^t <rf her house, we saw three gentlemen at 
the door. Two of them soon left, and the third, who was Mr. 
Bradford, went back into the house. 

'' I believe those two men are my father and Mr. Bird," I 
said. '^ I don't think I can be mistaken." 

'^ Yon are not mistaken," she reqKmded, looking flushed and 
troabledL 

** What can they want of your fiither at this time of the* 
morning?" I said. 

She made no reply, but quickened her steps, as if she wished 
to shorten the interview. Whatever their business was, I felt 
sure that she understood its nature, and almost equally sure 
that it rdated to myselfl I knew that the three had met at 
New Haven; and I had no doubt that they had the same 
business on hand now that they had then. I determined to 
learn it before I left the house. 

As we approached the gate^ she suddenly turned to me in 
hei impulsive way, and said : 

'' Arthur Bonnicastle, are you strong this morning?" 

"Yes," I replied, " I can meet anything." 

"I am glad; I believe you." 

That was alL As we mounted the steps we found Mr. 
ftadford sitting before the open door, reading, or pretending to 
read, a newspaper. 

^Here's Mr. Bonnicastle, father," Millie said, and passed 
throiti^ the hall and out of si^t 
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Mr. Btadfoid rote and gave me his hand M> oomfag hmd 
evidently agitated him, thoii(^ he endeavored to bear himseU 
calmly. 

'* I wish to ask jroa some questions^ and to talk widi you,'' 
Isaid 

'^Let us go friiere we can be alone^ he responded, leading 
the way into a little libraiy or office i^ch I had never seen 
before. Throwing open the shuttersy and seating himself by the 
window, at the same time pdnting me to a dair opposite to 
him, he said : ''Now for the questions.'' 

''I want you to tell me what person is represented by the 
picture of a boy in Mrs. Sanderson's dining-room.'' 

''Her own son, and her only child," he rq^lied. 

" Is he liviiy or dead ? " 

"He is dead" 

<'\'rai you tell me his history?" Isaid 

He hesitated a moment, looking out of the window, and 
then replied slowly : "Yes, I wilL It is time you should know 
it, and eveiything connected with it Have you leisure to 
hear it now?" 

"Yes. That is my business here this morning." 

"Then I mustbe^^ at the t>q[inning," he replied "I wa^ 
pose you may have learned before this time that Mrs. Sander- 
son was a Bcnmicastle." 

"I know it," Isaid 

" You have learned, too, that she is a willful woman. In 
her youdi, at least, she was unreasonably so. She was an heir- 
ess, and, in her young days, was pretty. For fifty miles around 
she was regarded as the finest "catch" within the reach of any 
ambitious young man. Her suitors were numerous, and 
among them was the one to whom, against the wishes of her 
parents, she at last gave her hand He was handsome, bri^t, 
gallant, bold and vicious. It was enough for her that her 
parents exposed his attentions and designs to secure for him 
her s]rmpathy. It was enough for her that careful fiiends 
warned her against him. She turned a deaf ear to them afl. 
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and became fixed in her choice by the opposition she encoun- 
tered. To the sorrow of those who loved her and wished hei 
well, she was married to him. Her parents, living where she 
lives now, did the best they could to secure her happiness, and 
opened their home to their new son-in-law, but witnessing hit 
careless treatment of their daughter, and his dissipations, died 
soon afterwards, of disappointed hopes and ruined peace. 

*'The death of her parents removed all the restraint which 
had thitherto influenced him, and he plunged into a course o( 
dissipation and debauchery which made the life of his wife an 
unceasing torment and sorrow. He gambled, he kept the 
grossest companions aroimd him, he committed a thousand 
excesses, and as he had to do with a will as strong as his own, 
die domestic life of The Mansion was notoriously inhannonious. 

''After a few years, a child was bom. The baby was a boy, 
and over thb event the father indulged in a debauch firom 
which he never recovered. Paralysis and a softened brain r«. 
duced him in a few months to essential idiocy, and when he died 
the whole town gave a sigh of relief Self-sufficient in her nature, 
your aunt was self-contained in her mortification and sorrow. 
No one ever heard a complaint firom her lips, and no one ever 
Jared to mention the name of her husband to her in any termg 
but those of respect His debts were paid, and as his tink* 
of indulgence had been comparatively short, her large fcnrtun^ 
was not seriously impaired. 

''Then she gave herself up to the training of her boy. 1 
tnink she saw in him something of the nature of his father, and 
set herself to the task of curbing and killing it. No boy in 
Bradford ever had so rigid a training as Henry Sanderson. 
Sie did not permit him to leave her sight All his early edu- 
cation was received at her hands. £very wish, every impulse, 
even every aspiration of the child, was subjected to the iron 
rule of her wilL No slave that ever lived was more absorbed, 
directed and controlled by his master than this unfortunate 
child was by his mother. Not one taste of liberty did he evec 
r, until she was compelled to send him away firom her tm 

ir 
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com p l ete his edootioiL The portrait of Um iriiidi hai 
csdted jronr cnriofitj tot to many years was painted when hf 
was less than twelve years dd, dioug^ he was not pennitted t« 
leave his home until some jrears later. 

*^ I was jroong at diat time myself thou^ I was older than 
Henry— young enoii^ at least, to sympathize with him, and to 
widiy wiA other boys, diat we coidd get him away from her 
and give him one taste of social freedom and fellowship. 
When she rode he was with her, looking wistfully and smilingly 
out upon the boys ^erever he saw them playing, and when 
she walked she held his hand until he was quite as large as her- 
self Every act of his life was regulated by a rule which con- 
sulted neitli^r his wish nor his reason. He had absolutely no 
training of his own will — ^no development within his own heart 
of the principles of rig^t conduct, no exercise of liberty under 
diose wise oounseb and restraints which would lead him safely 
up to the liberty of manhood. He was simply her creature, 
her tool, her puppet, slavishly obedient to her every wish and 
word. He was treated as if he were a wild animal, whom she 
wished to tame — an animal without affection, without reason, 
without any rij^ts except those which she mi^tgive him. She 
was determined diat he should not be like his father. 

'^ I have no doubt diat she loved this child with all the 
strength of her strong nature, for she sacrificed society and a 
thousand pleasures for the purpose of canying out hei plans 
concerning him. She would not leave him at home with ser- 
vants any more than she would give him the liberty of inter- 
course with other children, and thus she shut herself away from 
the world, and lived wholly with and for him. 

^He was fitted for college in her own house, by the tuition 
of a learned clergyman of the town, who was glad to eke out 
a scanty professional maintenance by attending her son, though 
she was present at every recitation, and never left him for a 
moment in the tutor's company. 

''When the work of preparation was completed, she went 
tkcooi^ the terrible struggle of parting with her charge, and 
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lendii^^ him away from her fi»rtiie first time. Hewentfromhei 
tf dependent and self-distnistfbl as a chiM <rf diree---a tremb 
bashful, wretched boy, and came back in less dian a year jvift 
what any wise man would have anticipated — aroug^ roystering, 
nngovemable fellow, who laughed at his mother, turned her or- 
derly home into a pandemonium, flouted her audiority, and made 
ker j^ad before his vacation ended to send him back again, out 
of her si^t Untrained in self-control and the use of liberty, he 
went into all excesses, and became the one notorious rowdy of 
the coll^;e.' He was rusticated more than once, and would have 
been expelled but lot the strong influence which his mother 
brought to bear upon the government of tiie college. 

'* After his graduation, he was for a time at hcnne; but Bradford 
was too small to cover up his debaucheries and immoralities. 
He had all the beauty and boldness of his father, and inherited 
his dominant animal nature. After a long quarrel with his 
mother, he made an arrangement with her by which he was al- 
lowed a generous annuity, and with this he went away, drifting 
at last to New Orleans. There he found college classmates 
ivho knew of his mother's wealth, and as he had money enough 
to dress like a gentleman, he was admitted at once into society, 
and came to be regarded as a desirable match iot any one of 
tiie many young women he met He lived a life of gayety, 
gambled with the fast men into whose society he was thrown, and 
at hist incurred debts which, in desperation, he begged his mother 
to pay, promising in return immediate and thorough reform. 
After a long delay his request was granted ; and I have no 
doubt that he honestly undertook the reform he had promised, 
for at this time he became acquainted with a woman whose in< 
loence over him was purifying and ennobling, and well calcu- 
ted to inspire and fortify all his good resolutions. She was not 
rich, but she belonged to a good family, and was well educated. 

*' Of course he ^owed her only his amiable side ; and the 
ardent love she inspired in him won her heart, and she married 
him. At this time he was but twenty-five years old. His mother 
bad been hMddng forward wearilj to the hour when he would 
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Wbt die ftdlj of hif coune, would comj^ete tfie lowing of hit 
wildoat% aodbei^toretiimtohisluniie. She had her owv 
•mbitiocif projects concerniiig a matrimonial aUiance for him; 
and iHien he married widioat oonsulting her, and married on* 
who was po(»i her anger was widioat bounds. ImpolsiTelj shtf 
sat down and wrote him die cnielest letter that it was in her 
power to write, telling him that the allowance iriiich she had 
hitherto sent him would be sent to him no longer, and that her 
property would be left to others. 

** The tdow was one from idiidi he never recovered. He 
was inostrated at once upon a bed of sickness, irtiich, acting 
upon a system that had been grossly abused, at last carried 
hhn to his grave. Once during this sickness his wife wrote 
to his modier a note of entreaty, so frill of tender love for her 
sick and d)ring hndumd, and so appealing in its Christian 
womanliness, that it might well have moved a heart of stone; 
but it fiMmd no entrance at a door idiidi disappointed pride 
had dosed. The note was never answered, and was un- 
doubtedly tossed into the fire, that the receiver might never be 
reminded of it 

<*The son and husband died, and was buried by alien hand% 
and his mother never saw his fitce again.'' 

Here Mr. Bradford paused, as if his stcuy was finiahrd. 

''Is this an? ''I asked. 

'' It is, in brie( the history of die boy iriiose portrait yon 
have inquired about,'' he replied. 

^ What became of his widow ? " I inquired. 

''She returned to her parents, and never wrote a word to 
Mrs. Sanderson. She had been treated by her in so cruel a 
manner that she could not Afterwards she married again, and 
removed, I have smce learned, to one of the Northern States." 

I sat in silence for some moments, a terrible question burn- 
ing in my throat, wfaidi I dared not utter. I fdt myself trem- 
Uing in every nerve.. I tried to thrust the question from me^ 
but it would not go. 

Then Mr. Bradford, who, I doubt not, read my dion^l% 
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ind did not fed ready to answer mj question^ said : **Yoa 
■ee how differently Mrs. Sanderson has treated yon. I have 
no doubt that she reasoned the matter all out, and came to 
the conclusion that she had acted unwisely. I have no doubt, 
though she never acknowledged it to any one, that she saw the 
season of the failure of the plan of training which she adopted 
in the case of her son, and determined upon another one for 
you." 

<< And that has (ailed too," I said sadly. 

'' Yes : I mean no reproach and no unkindness when I 
frankly say that I think it has. Both plans ignored certain 
principles in human nature which must be recognized in all 
sound training. No true man was ever made either by absorb- 
ing and repressing his will, or by removing from him all stimulus 
to manly endeavor." 

« Do you think my aunt cares much for diese things that 
happened so long ago?" I inquired. 

<< Yes, I think that she cares for diem more and more as 
the days go by, and bring her nearer to her grave. She has 
softened wonderfully within a few years, and I have no doubt 
that they form the one dark, ever^resent shadow upon her life. 
As she feels the days of helplessness coming, she clings more 
to companions, and misses the hand that, for sixteen long and 
laborious years, she tried to teach obedience, and train into 
helpfulness against the emergency that is almost upon her. 
She mourns for her child. She bewails in secret her mistakes ; 
and, while she is true to you to-day, I have no doubt that if 
the son of her youth could come to her in rags and wretched- 
ness, with all his sins upon him, and with die record of his 
ingratitude unwashed of its stains, she would receive him with 
open arms, and be almost content to die at once in his em- 
brace." 

The tears filled my ejres, and I said : '' Poor woman 1 I 
wish he could come." 

Mr. Bradford's observations and conclusions with regard to 
Imr oomcided withmy own. Ihad noticed diis change coming 
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crer her. I had teen her repeatedlj standiiig bdbce the pic^ 
vre. I had witnessed her absorption in reYerjr. Even fifoos 
the first day of my acqaaintance with her I saw the diaage had 
been in progress. Her heart had been unfed so long diat it 
had begun to starve. She had dung more and more to me ; 
she had lived more and more in the society of Mrs. Belden; 
and nom that Henry had become an inmate of ho: hoose, she 
evidently delij^ted to be in his presence. Her strong charac- 
teristics often betrayed themselves in her conduct, but thqr 
were revealed through a tenderer atmo^here. I pitied her 
prcrfbnndly, and I saw how impossible it was for me, under any 
circumstances^ to fill the {dace in her heart of one who had 
been nursed upon it 

We went on talking upon various unimportant matters, bodi 
of us fij^tmg away frcMn tiie question idiich each of us felt was 
uppennost in the other's mind. At last, sununoning all my 
resolution and courage, I said : '^Was there any duld ?'' 

•<Yes." 

<< Is that child living?" 

"Yes; Idiinkso— yes.'' 

I knew that at this reply to my question the blood whdly 
forsook my fiu:e. My head swam wil<fly, and I reeled heav- 
ily upon my feet, and came dose to the window for air. 
Mr. Bradford sprang up, and drew my chair dose to indiere I 
stood, and bade me be seated. I fdt like a man drifting resist- 
lessly toward a pred^nce. The rocks and breakers had been 
around me for dajrs, and I had heard indistinctly and afer the 
roar of tumbling waters; but now the sound stmmed my ears» 
and I knew that my hunying bark would soon shoot into die 
air, and pitch with me into the abjrss. 

''Does Mrs. Sanderson know of this diild?" 

'^ I do not think she does. There has been no one to tdl 
her. She communicates with no <me, and ndther child nor 
mother would ever make an approach to her in any assertion 
of their relations to her, even if it were to save them from 
•tarving. But the man undoubtedly lives to^y to whom Mm 
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8iiiderton*s wealA wiQ bdong by erery moral and natural 
1^1^ when die diall have passed away.** 

The tradi had come at last, and althoagh I had anticipated 
ity it was a plunge into warring waters that impelled, and held, 
and whelmed, and tossed me like some poor weed they had 
tom from sonny banks far away and above. Would they play 
with me for an hour, and then carry me with other refuse out 
to the sea, or would they leave me upon the shore, to take root 
again in humbler soil and less dangerous surroundings ? I did 
not know. For the moment I hardly cared. 

Nothing was said for a long time. I looked with compressed 
lips and dry eyes out of the window, but I knew that Mr. 
BradfordPs eyes were upon me. I could not but conclude 
diat it was the intention of my friends that Mrs. Sanderson 
should be informed that her grandson was living, else Mr. Brad- 
ford would not have toU me. I knew that Mrs. Sanderson 
had arrived at that pdnt in life when such information woulc" 
come to her like a voice from heaven. I knew that the fortune 
I had anticipated was gone ; that my whole scheme of life was 
A shattered dream ; that I was to be subjected to the task of 
taking up and bearing unassisted the burden of my destiny; 
that everybody must know my hunuliation, and that in my 
altered lot and social position I could not aspire to the hand 
of the one girl of all the world whose love I coveted. 

The whole dainty, fabric of my life, which my imagination 
had reared, was carried away as widi the sweep (rf a whirlwind, 
and die fragments filled the air as fSu* as I could see. 

When reaction came, it was at first weak and pitiful It 
made me angry and petulant To think that my own father 
and my old teacher should have been plotting for months with 
my best fiiend to bring me into this strait, and that all should 
not only have consented to this catastrophe, but have sought 
it, and laid their plans for it, made me angry. 

**Mr. Bradford,'' I said, suddenly and fiercely, rising to my 
feet^ ** I have been abused. You led me into a trap, and now 
■syownfiidierandMr: Bird join widi yon to spring it upon met 
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Too hate Ute^ed them kto it; 70a have detemuned to n^ 
me, and all mj hopes and proq>ect8 for lif e, because I do not 
dioote to model my life on your stingy little pattern. Who 
knows anything aboat diis fellow whom yon propose to pat in 
my place ? A pretty story to be trmnped up at this late daj^ 
and palmed off upon an old woman made weak by remorse^ 
anxians to rig^t herself before she goes to her grave 1 I will 
fig^t diis tiling to the death for her and for mysel£ I will not 
be imposed upon ; nor will I permit her to be imposed upon. 
Thank yon for notiiing. Yon have treated me brutallyi and I 
take your grand ways for just iriiat tfiey are worth.'' 

I whirled upon my feet, and, without bidding him good monu 
ingy attempted to leavei the room. His hand was on my shoul- 
der in an instant, and I turned upon him savagely, and yelled : 
^Well, what more do jrou want? Isn't it enough that you 
ruin me ? Have you any new torture ?" 

He lifted his free hand to my other shoulder, and looked me 
calmly and with a sad smile in the fiatce. 

'^ I forgive it all, Arthur," he said, *' even before you repent 
of it The devil has been speaking to me, and not Arthur 
Bonnicastle. I eiqpected just this, and now that it is come, let 
ns forget it This is not die mood in which a wise man en- 
counters the world, and it is not the mood of a man at all, but 
of a child." 

At this, I burst into tears, and he drew me to his breast^ 
where 1 wept widi painful convulsions. Then he led me back 
to my seat 

^'When you have had time to think it all over," he said 
calmly and kindly, '* you will find before you the most beauti- 
ful opportunity to begin a true career that man ever had. It 
would be cruel to deprive you of it Your aunt will never 
know of this heir by your father's lips, or Mr. Bird's, or my own. 
Neither the heir nor his mother will ever report themselves te 
her. Everjrtfaing is to be done by you, of your own free will 
You have it in your power to make three persons superlativdy 
happy, and, at the same time, to make a man of yoursd£ U 
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joa cannot appropriate sudi an opportunity as dds, then youf 
manhood is more tfaoroug^y debased, or lost, than I sup 
posed.'' 

I saw how kindly and strongly they had prepared it all foi 
me, and how all had been adjusted to a practical appeal to mj 
BJunhood, to my sense of justice, and to my gratitude. 

^ I must have time," I said at last ; '^but where is this man ?** 

^ In his grandmother's house, with a broken leg, suffered in 
die service of his friendship for you ; and his mother is nursing 
faimT' 

^ Grandmother's house ? • • • Henry Hulm 7 , • • Mrs. 
Bdden?" 

I was so stunned by die information that I uttered die words 
in gasps, with long pauses between. 

^' Yes, the Providence that has cared for you and me has 
brought tfiem there, and fastened them in die home where they 
belong. There has been no conspiracy, no intrigue, no scheme. 
It has all been a happening, but a happening after a plan that 
your father learned long before I did to recognize as divine." 

''Do they know where they are?" 

I asked the question blindly, because it seemed so strange 
that diey should know an3rthing about it 

''Certainly," Mr. Bradford said, "and Henry has always 
known his relations to Mrs. Sanderson, from die first day on 
wfaidi you told him of your own. When you first went to hei^ 
I knew just where both mother and son were, and was in com- 
municadon with them; but I knew quite as well then that any 
attempt to reconcile Mrs. Sanderson to die thought of adopting 
them would have been futile. Things have changed with her 
and with you." 

"Why are they here under fidse names? Why have they 
kept up this deception, and carried on this strange masquer- 
ade?" I asked 

"Henry very naturally took his step-father's name, because 
he was but a child at his mother's second marriage ; and MriL 
Bdden Hulm chose to be known by apart of her name only^ 
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fcr tbe porpcMe of hidbg her pefsonalitj from Mn. Sa&denoi^ 
whom the fint met entirely bj aoddent.^ 

** Do they know that yon hare intended to make this dis 
doame?'' linqdred. 

^No^ they know nodiing of it It was once proposed to 
Aem, tmt ^ey declared that if sacfa a Aing were done they 
would fly the dty. Under Mr. Bir^s and your fitthor's advice 
I hare taken the matter into my own hands, and now I leave 
it entirely in jronrs. This u the end of my refqpcmsibility, and 
here yoors bqjiins." 

^Will you be kind enough to send a messenger to Mrs. 
Sanderson, to tell her that I diall be absent daring tiie day?** 
isaid. ^' I cannot go home now.'* 

*«Yes." 

I shook his hand, and went oat into the sanlight, with a 
crashed, braised feeling, as if Ihad passed Aroaj^ a great car 
tastrophe. My first impalse was to go directly to my fetfaer, 
bat the impulse was hardly txKm before I said aloud, as if moved 
by some sadden inspiration : *'No; this thing shall be settled 
between God and mjrselfl" The atterance of the words seemed 
to give me new strengA. I avoided the street that led by my 
fiither's door, and walked directly throuj^ the town. I met 
sun-browned men at work, earning their daily bread. On eveiy 
side I heard the din of industry. There were shouts and calls, 
and snatches of song, and rolling of wheels, and laughter (rf 
boys. There was no sympathy for me diere^ and no touch ci 
c<»nfort or healing. 

Then I sought the solitude of the woodsy and the silence of 
nature. Far away from every sig^t and sound of man I sat 
down, but even there went on the ceaseless industries of life. 
The bees were plundering die flowers with not a thought of 
oie or of play. A humming bird probed a honeysuckle at my 
side, and darted away like a sunbeam. A foraging squiird 
jncked up his dinner almost at my feet, and ran up a tree^ 
where he sat to eat it and scold me for my idleness. A spring 
•f water; twinkling in the lij^t, gushed from under a rock, and 
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went singing down the valley on its mission of serrice. Back 
and forth a robin flew, canying food to her yoang. The air was 
loaded with the breath of flowers and the scent of balsams^ 
beauty appealed to my eyes wherever I turned them, and the 
snnuner breezes fanned my feverish cheeks. Industry and 
ministry — ^these were the words of the world, and Crod had 
vttered them. 

I looked up through die trees into the deep blue Heaven, 
and thought of the Being of whom that sky was but an emana^ 
tion, widi its life-giving sun and its wilderness of unseen stars 
wheeling in infinite cycles of silence, and there came unbidden 
to my lips those words — a thousand times divine — ** My father 
worketh hitherto, and I work.'' I realized that to live outside 
>f work was to live outside of the universal plan, that there 
could be no true godliness without work, and that manliness 
was simply godliness made human. 

I thought I knewfirom the first what I should do in the end; 
but I felt the necessity of being led to my act by deliberation. 
I need not tell how many aspirations went up fix)m my heart 
that day. I threw my soul wide open to every heavenly influ< 
ence, and returned at night strong. 

On the way, I thought over all that had occurred in my inter- 
course with Heniy, and wondered why I had not apprdiended 
the facts which now seemed so plain to me. I thought of his 
reticence, his reluctance to enter the door of his friend and 
companion, his likeness to his father's portrait, his intimacy 
with Mrs. Belden, of a thousand incidents that pointed to this 
one conclusion, and could never have led to anything else. It 
is more than likely that the reader of this history anticipated 
all that I have recorded, but to me it was a staggering sur^nise 
that would have been incredible, save for the conspiring testi« 
mony of every event and fact in our intercourse and history. 

I entered the house with a new glow upon my face, and a 
new light in my eyes. Mrs. Sanderson noticed my altered look, 
and taid she was glad I had spent the day away. 

In the evening, I went out upon the broad acres thai 'ay 
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about me, looked op at die grand old house and llie aplandti 
efaBt that ftood aioundy and said : ''I can do it, and I wDL** 

Then I went to bed, and widi that sweet and stn»g detei> 
minatkwi locked hi nqr breast, I slept, bcooded over and wrapt 
around bj n peace diat hdd eveif nerve and masde <tf nay 
bodf and eveqr fltfritj of Mj sod in dowigr bonds aBta ■Mn»' 
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t man mi mjb wuwm who beoomis my ktmsl 

fhnm I wurike, on Ae following momingi it was with a start 
and a pang. It was like tiie shrinking shiver one feeb in pass- 
ing fix>m A room fall of wanndi and the perfume of flowers and 
the i^liances of comfort into one that is bare and chill ; or, 
it was like rising from a bed, sweet with invitations to dreams 
and languid luxury, to an icjr bath and a frosty toilet The 
pang^ however, did not last long. With the consciousness that 
I was relinquishing the hopes and plans of a life, diere was 
minj^ed a sense of power over other lives that was very stimu- 
ladng and pleasant It was a great thing to be able to crown 
my benefiu:tress with the highest earthly blessing she could 
wish for. It was a great tiling to be able to make my fidthful 
ftiend and fellow rich, and to restore to him his rights. It was 
a great thing to have tiie power to solve the problems of three 
fives by making them one. 

Mr. Bradford and his advisers were exceedingly wise in leav- 
fog everything to me, and placing all the responsibility upon 
me. The appeal to my sense of justice — ^to my manliness — 
was simply irresistible. If Henry had been other than what he 
was — ^if he had been a young man inheriting the nature of his 
fiither — ^I should doubtless have had difficulty enough with him; 
but they would have stood by me. He would have made my 
place hot with hate and persecution, and they would have sup« 
ported me and tivned against him ; but they knew that he wai 
not only the natural heir to all that had been promised to me, 
. . .* . ^ Ij ^^ j^ ^ worthily, incanying out the pur- 

od worthily won. 
how my purposes widi legaid to die inmatei 
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ofTheMaiidcmt^orifiedtbemallmmjgig^t Mn. Sandersoi 
ihone like a laint in die breakfiut-nxHn that mormiig. Mn. 
Bdden was as fresh and beautiful as a maiden. I sat widi 
Henij for an hour, and talked, not lightly, but cheerfully. 
The greatness of my sacrifice, prospective though it was, had 
alrea<fy enlarged me^ and I loved my friend as I had nevei 
loved him before. My heart reached forward into the future, 
and took hold of the new relations idiidi my sacrifice would 
establish between us; and I drank of his new love^ even before 
it had welled bom his heart 

Thus an that morning I bore about my secret; and, so long 
as I remamed in the presence of those whom I had the power 
and the purpose to make happy, I was content and strong ; but 
when, at length, I went out into the street, and met the courteous 
bows and warm greetings that came to me from every side as 
the heir of Mrs. Sanderson, and appreciated the difference be- 
tween that position and the one to which I should fill as soon 
as my duty should be done to my benefictress and my fiiend, 
I groaned with pain, and, lifting my eyes, exclaimed : ** God 
help me 1 God help me V* 

l^thout a very definite purpose in my walk, I bent my steps 
toward my father's house, and on my way was obliged to pass 
the house of Mr. Bradford. The moment I came in si^t of 
it, I recognized the figure of Millie at work among her flowers 
in die garden. I saw a quick motion of her head, as she 
cau{^t the sound of my steps approaching upon the opposite 
fide of die way, and dien she rose without looking at me and 
walked into the house. I had aheacfy begun to cross the street 
toward her ; but I returned and passed the house with many 
bitter thoughts. 

It had come to this 1 As the heir of a large property, I was 
one whose acquaintance was worth the keeping. As a penni- 
less young man, with his fortune to make, I was quite anodtet 
person. I woiidered if Millie Bradford, the young woman, flat 
tered herself widi the supposition that Millie Bradford, die lit 
de girl, was still in existence i 
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The helpless portion in which I found myself witii relaticm 
to this girl worried me and discouraged me. Loyal tohef 
Cuher in every thought and affection, I knew she would not 
and could not approve my course, unless I followed out his 
conviction concerning my duty. Yet, if I should do this, what 
bad I to offer her but poverty and a social position beneath 
her own ? I could never make her my wife without her father's 
approval, and when I had secured that, by the sacrifice of all 
my expectations, what had I left to offer but a partnership in a 
struggle against odds for the means and ministries of the kind 
of life to which she had been bred? To surrender all that I 
had expected would be my own, and Millie Bradford too, was 
more than I had bargained for, in my negotiation with my- 
seU: 

I had not yet learned that a dutyundone is always in the 
way — ^that it stands so near and hig)i before the feet that it be- 
comes a stumbling-bl\M:k over which thousands are constantly 
plnnging into disaster. Since those days, in which I was taking 
my first lessons in life, I have learned that to do one's next 
duty is to take a step towards all that is worth possessing— that 
it is the one step which may always be taken without r^^ard to 
consequences, and that there is no successfiil life which is not 
made up of steps thus consecutively taken. 

I reached home, not expecting to find my father there, but I 
was informed by my mother, with many sighs and with the ex- 
pression of many confidential fears, that he was breaking down 
and had taken to his bed. Something, she said, had been 
preying on his mind which she was unable to induce him to re- 
veal She was glad I had come, and hoped I would ascertain 
what the trouble was. She had been looking forward to some- 
thing of this kind for years, and had firequently warned my 
fiUher of it Mr. Bird had been diere, and had accompanied 
my father to Mr. Bradford's, whence he had returned with a ter- 
rible headache. She always had believed there was something 
wrong about Mr. Bird, and she always should believe thus. 
4i fcr Mr. Bradford, she had nothmg to ^ about him ; but 
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die hid noticed that men widi ttnmge notionf aboat tdi^CMi 
were not to be trusted. 

I listened to the long and dolefid stwy, consdoas all tiie 
time that mj father's illness was one into idiich he had been 
thrown bj his sjmipadiy for me. He had been tiying to do his 
dntj bjr me^ and it had made .nim iH In a moment, Millie 
BhiMdford went out of my mind, and I only delayed going into 
kis room long enough to prepare myself to comfort him. I 
presume that he had heard my voice, for, when I entered the 
dear old man's chamber, his fkce was tamed to the wall, and 
hs was feigning onconsdoasness of my presence in the house. 

<*Well, father, idiafs the matter?'' I said dteerfally. 

^<Is that yon?" herei^ondedfediljr, widioattoniinghishead 

"Yes." 

*<Howareyott?" 

^ I was never better in my life^*' I leyonded 

^ Have yon seen Mr. Bradford?" 

••Yes." 

<< And had a talk widi hfan?*" 

"Yes." " 

"Has he told yon?" 

"Yes.'' 

" Are yon gdbg to do it ?** 

"Yes." 

I was lanj^iing, — ^I could not hdp it^ — when I was sobered 
at once by seeing that he was convulsed wi A emotion. The 
bed shook with his passion, and he could not say a word, but 
lay with his face covered by his hands. I did not know what 
to say, and concluded to say nc^hing, and to let his feeling 
take its natural course. For many long minutes he lay silently 
trying to recover die mastery of himsel£ At last he seized the 
wet handkerchief with which he had been trying to assuage the 
pain and fever of his head, and threw it into a comer of the 
room, and then turned toward me, laughing and dying to- 
gether, and stretched his arms toward me. I bowed to his 
embrace, and so the long years of the past were blotted out in 
•or mntnal tears^ aril we were boys once morow 
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I bfonj^t him his dotibes, and he pat them on. Ilieii I 
tamed the key in the door, and, atdng down side bjr side apoB 
the bed| we talked the matter all over. I confessed to him mj 
idleness, my meanness, mj shameless sacrifice of golden op> 
pcMtanities, my weakness and my hesitations, and promised 
Aatwhen the ri^^t time shoold come I would do iriiat I coald 
to give Heniyand his mother the home that belonged to them 
and to bestow upon my benefiurtress the boon which she woold 
prize a thousand times more than all die money she had ever 
expended upon me. 

''And you are not going to be onhai^ and blame me?* 
he said 

"Never.'' 

^ And are you coming home ? '' 

^ Ye% to look after and serve yoa all, so long as yoa nu^ 
Kve.'' 

We lodged in one anodiei's faces, and die same thoag^t 
thrilled us. We knelt at die bed, and my father poured out 
his gratitude for the answer that had come widi such sweet and 
beautiful fulfillment to his prayers. There was but little of 
petition in his utterances, for his heart was too full of thankful- 
ness to give a place to his own wants or to mine. When he 
rose, there was the peace of heaven on his features, and tke 
lig^t of a new life in his faded blue eyes. 

'' Does my mother know of this," I inquired. 

'<No,''he replied; ''and this is the one great troubk that 
lies before me now." 

** Let me break it to her, dien, while you go out of the 
house," I said. 

In the state of mind in which my father fbund himself at the 
dose of our interview, it would have been cruel to subject him 
to the questions and cavils and forebodings of my modier. So, 
taking his way out of die house by a side door, he left me at 
liberty to seek her, and to reconcile her to the new determina- 
tions of my life. 

I do not suppose it would be interesting to recount die long 
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and painful oonvenation I had with her. She had forcieea 
diat iooiething of this kind would occur. She had never be- 
lieved that that great fiHtune would come to me, but she had 
never dreamed diat I should be die one to give it up. She was 
disappobted in Heniy, and, as fox Mrs. Belden» she had ahrajs 
regarded her as a schemer. She presumed, too, that as soon as 
Heniy found himself die possessor of a fortune he would forsake 
Claire — a step idiich she was sure would kill h«r. Itallcameof 
mingling with people who have money. Mr. Bradford was 
veiy officious, and she was glad that I had found out Mr. Krd 
at last Her life had been a life of trial, and she had not been 
deceived into supposing that it would be an3rdung else. 

During all die time I had been in the house, Claire and the 
bojrs had been oat My task with my mother was interrupted 
at last by the sound of Claire's voice at the door. She was 
trolling in her own happy way the refrain of a fiuniliar song. 
I had (mly time to impress upon my moth^ the necessity of 
keeping all knowledge of the new phase of my affidrs from her 
and die rest of the fiunOy, and to secure her promise in accord- 
ance with it, before Claire entered the room. I knew it would 
be best diat my sister should learn eveiything from the lips of 
Henry. She would have been distressed beyond measure at 
the change in my proq>ects as well as the change in her own. 
I knew she had learned to look forward upon life as a struggle 
with poverty, by the side of a brave man, equipped for victory. 
She had dreamed of helping him, solacing him, blessing him with 
fkith andlove, and rising with him to the eminence which she felt 
sure he had the power to achieve. No wildest dream of her 
young imagination had ever enthroned her in The Mansion, or 
made her more than a welcome visitor there after its present 
mistress should have passed away. 

I exdianged a few pleasant words with her, assuring her that 
I had cured my father by a few talismanic touches, and sent 
him out to get some fresh air, and was trying my cure upon my 
mother when she interrupted me. Then we talked about 
Heniy, and his rapid progress toward recovery. I knew thai 
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die did not expect or wish to see him, because the visit that 
•ach a step would render necessary would be regarded as the 
advertisement of an engagement which had not yet been openly 
€infessed But she was glad to hear all about him, and I 
gratified her by the rehearsal of all the details that I could 
rememben I could not help thinking, as I talked with her, 
tiiat I had in hand still another destiny. It was astonishing 
how fruitful a good determination was, when it took the path of 
Providence and of natural law. I had already four for one, 
and felt that I could not foresee how many more would be 
added to the gain already made. 

When, at last, I bade my mother and Claire a ''good morn- 
ing," the only question left upon my mind concerned the time 
and manner of the announcement to Mrs. Sanderson of the 
relations of Mrs. Belden and Henry to her. Henry, I knew, 
was still too weak to be subjected to strong excitement with- 
out danger, and this fact made it absolutely necessaty to def«i 
the proposed revelation and the changes that were sure to 
follow. 

I went out upon the street with a buo)rant feeling, and with 
that sense of strength that one always feels when his will ij 
consciously in harmony with the Supreme will, and his deter- 
minations proceed from his better nature. But my trials had 
not all been seen and surmounted. 

Making a detour among the buffler streets, that my passages 
to The Mansion might be longer and more varied, I saw, walk- 
ing before me, an elegant young man, in the jauntiest of morn- 
ing costumes. I could not see his face, but I knew at once 
that he was a stranger in the city, and was impressed with the 
conviction that I was familiar with his gait and figure. If I 
had seen him where I had previously known him, his identity 
would have been detected at once ; but he was the young ma& 
furthest from my thoughts, and the one old companion whom 
I had learned to count out of my life. I quickened my steps, 
and, as I approached him, some sudden and characteristic 
Diovement of his head revealed my old college friend Livingston. 
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** Wdly wen, wen I Man in die Moon ! When did yon drom 
and where did yon strike?" I shonted, nmning up bdiind hint 

He wheeled and grasped both my hands in his ondial way, 
fonring out his greetings and compliments so freely tiiat pas- 
aengers inrdantarily stopped upon the walk to witness tfia 
Bieeting. 

''I was wondering where you were, and was abont toin- 
^akt^** he said. 

''Were you? How long hare you been in town ?** 

** Two or three iajs^** he replied 

''Yon most have been very desirous to find me," I re- 
sponded. " I have a good mind to leave yon, and send yoa 
yiy address. Permit me to bid you good-morning. This 
Meeting in the street is very irregular." 

" None of yoor nonsense, my boy/' said he. "I came here 
on bosinessi and pleasure comes after that, you know." 

"Oho I Busmess ! We are becoming useful are we? Can 1 
assist you? I assure you I have nothing else to do." 

" Bonnicastle," said he, "you are hungry. You evidently 
want somediing to stop yoxxx moudi. Lef s go into the hotel 
Mid get a lunch." 

Saying this, he grasped my amii and we walked together 
back to his hotel, and were soon seated at a taUe in his par- 
lor, doing the duty of two heartf young men to a chop and a 
salad. 

We talked of old times, dien of his employments since he 
left me at college two jrears before, and dien I told him of my- 
self of the encounter at The Mansion irtiich had resulted in 
Hemys confinement there with a broken limb> and of die way 
in which I had been passing my time. 

"What are you going to do next? " he inquired. 

"Thaf s a secret," I said, with a blush, all die frolic going 
Mt of me in a moment 

"I know what you are going to do." 

"What?" 

" You are gdng to Europe and the East widi me. We an 
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lo be gone two years, and to see everydiing. We^ll sing Yan* 
kee Doodle cm the Pyramids, have a fish-fiy on the shores ol 
Galilee, light our cigars at Vesuvius, call on the Pope, see afl 
die pictures, and dance with all the pretty girls from Vienna 
and Paiis to St Petersburg, and call it study. On very rainy 
days, we'll write dutiful letters to our friends, conveying assut 
ances of our hij^ consideration, and asking for remittances." 

little did the merry fellow imagine, as he rattled off his iMt> 
gramme, what a temptation he was placing before me. It pre^ 
sented die most agreeable path out of my difficulty. I believed 
Mrs. Sanderson would deny me nothing, even should I re- 
noimce all my expectations, and surrender my home to him to 
^om it naturally belonged The act of surrender would 
place her under such obligations to me that any request that 
mig^t come with it would, I supposed, be sure to be granted. 
Then it would let me down easily, and save me the necessity 
of facing my townsmen under my new circumstances. It 
would furnish me with a knowledge of the world which would 
be useful to me in the future task of providing for mysel£ It 
would complete my education, and give me the finest possible 
start in life. Livingston's connections would cany me into the 
best society, and bring me advantages such as I could not 
secure by means within my own command 

'^ Are you in earnest ? " I inquired, hesitatingly. 

" I never was more so in my life." 

"You tempt me." 

" Well, jtm know just how much my rattle means,'' siid he^ 
sobered by the tone of my inquiry. " You know I take can 
of myself^ and others too — ^when tiiey let me. We can have a 
good time and one that will do us good" 

While I felt pretty sure that I should not go with him, unkat 
Mrs. Sanderson should voluntarily offer me the means for tlM 
journey, and my friends should uige me to accept them, I toM 
him I would think of it 

"Thaf s rij^t," he said, "and you^ll concjbldsr to ffta* 

^When?" 
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Was this Providence too? Wasmyroada^t of o^diAciiltl 
to be strewn with flowers? How could I tell? Unezpect* 
edly, at die exact mcmient when it would meet with a greecfy 
wekome, came this proposition. To accept it wonld be to 
lake me away from every unpleasant association, and aU the 
^[>prehended trials attending the executicm of my great pur- 
pose, and give me pleltfure diat I coveted and culture that I 
needed To reject it was to adopt a career of hardship 
at once, to take up my life beneath my father's humble xodi^ 
to expose mjrself to the triumphant sneers of the coarse men 
irtio had envied me, and to forsake forever those associations 
which had become so precious to me. I could do justice to 
Henry and my benefactress, and secure this great pleasure to 
myself also. Had Providence directed all this ? 

Many tilings have been accepted first and last, amcmg men, 
as providential, und«r the mistaken supposition that the devil 
does not understand the value of times and opportunities. 
Evil has its providences as well as Good ; and a tempted man 
is often too much befogged to distinguish the one fix>m the 
other. Interpreting providences by wishes is the favorite trick 
of fools. 

After a long and discursive talk on the subject of foreign 
travel generally, and of the project before us particularly, I was 
bold enough to ask Livingston what business it could be that 
had brought him to Bradford. He fou^t shy of the question 
and seemed to be embarrassed by it Licensed by the fiunil* 
iarly friendly terms of our previous intercourse, I good-nat- 
uredly pressed my question. He gave all kinds of evasive 
and unsatisfactory replies; and then I pushed the matter furdier 
by asking him what friends he had in the place, and endeavor- 
ing to ascertain what new acquaintances he had made. I 
could not learn that he knew anybody in Bradford but Henry 
and myself and I became satisfied at last that he had not 
been fi:ank with me. It is true that he was not accountabls to 
me, and that I had no right t^ pry into his aCurs; bat he had 
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rofamteered to say that his errand was a business errand; 
and I fdt that in a place where I was at home, and he was 
not, I could serve him if he would permit me to do so. 

As soon as he could divert me from my purpose, he put me 
the question whether I had remained heart and fancy freej 
'^fbr you know/' he said, ''that it will never do for rovers to 
leave pining maidens behind them." 

I assured him (with those mental reservations with which 
oncommitted lovers so ingeniously sophisticate the truth) that 
di«re was not a woman in the world, with the exception of cer- 
tain female relatives, who had any claim upon my affection. 

'' By the way," said Livingston with sudden interest, as if the 
flhou^t had struck him for the first time, ''what has become 
jiT that little Bradford girl, whom we met on that memorable 
New Year's at the Spencers' ; you remember that old house 
in die suburbs? or were you too foggy for that ? " 

If Livingston had realized how painful such an allusion 
would be to me, he would not have made it; but his standard 
fd morality, so far as it related to excesses in drink, was so 
different from mine, that it was impossible for him to appreciate 
the shame which my fall had caused me, and the shrinking sor- 
row with which I still looked back upon it 

I told him firankly that I remembered the meeting imper- 
fectly, and that I heartily wished I had no memory of it what- 
ever. " I made an ass of mysel(" I said, " and worse ; and I 
doubt whether it has ever been forgotten, or ever will be." 

There was a quiet lighting of his eye as he heard this ; and 
then he went on to say that her New York friends told very 
extravagant stories about her beauty and attractiveness, and 
diat he should really like to fall in with her again. Then he 
went on to moralize, after the wise manner of young men, on 
the heartlessness of city life, and particularly of city girls, and 
said that he had often told his mother that no hot-house rose 
should ever adorn his button-hole, provided he could pluck a 
latis&ctory wayside daisy. 

A jealous lover has no rival in the iniitantaneous constmei 
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tkmofalqrpolhesb. I saw at once die irtiole trick. Tiring of 
his New York life, having nothing whatever to do, remember- 
fag the beantifol bot and hear^ manner of Millie Bradfindr 
and moved hf some recent conversations abont her with her 
fciendsy he had started <M from hcxne with the determination to 
meet her in someway. Endeavoring first to assure himself that 
I had no claim upon her, he ondoubtedly intended to engage 
mj services to bring aboat arenewal of his acquaintance with her. 

I had met my rival; for I could not but fed that if he had 
been impressed by her when she was little more than a child, 
her charms of wonunhood — her beandfiil person, and her 
bright, pure nature — would impress him still mcMre. It was a 
bitter dranj^ for me to drink, without the privilege of making 
a wry fSue or uttering a protest He was maturer than I, and 
possessed of every personal attracticm. He carried with him, 
and had bdiind him, the hig)iest social consideration and 
influence. He was rich, he was not base, he was the best df 
his set, he was the master of himself and of all the arts <rf 
society; he was one of those young men whose way with 
<<omen is easy. What was I by the side of a man like him ? 
The only occasion oniriiich Millie l&radford had ever seen him 
was one associated with my disgrace. 9ie could never meet 
him again without recalling my fidl, and his own honorable 
freedom from all responsibility for it The necessity of getting 
him out of die country by a period of foreign travel seemed 
laid upon me. To have him within an easy distance, after I 
had voluntarily forsaken my fortune, and before I had had an 
opportunity to prove my power to achieve a fcvtune im 
myself was to live a life of constant misery, with the chances 
of having the one grand prize of existence torn fix>m my hands 
and borne hopelessly beyond my reach. 

'^Oh, ifs a daisy business, is it?" I said, with a pale (ace 
and such carelessness of tone as I could assume. *' There are 
lots of them round here. They're a bit dusty, perhaps, in dry 
weather, but are fresh after a shower. You would never be 
contented with one : what do you say to a dozen?" 
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livii^ston laughed, and laughed in such a way that I kneH 
he bad no basiness in Bradford. But why had he kept away fixna 
me ? Why had he been three days in the town without appria- 
ing me of his presence? 

He held up his hand and looked at it with a curious smile; 
^ Bonnicastle," said he, ^Mo you see anjrthing peculiar on the 
back of that hand?'' 

*« Nothing/' I replied, " except that it seems to be dean." 

'* Does it seem to you that there is one spot on it that if 
cleaner tban all the rest?" he inquired 

I confessed that I was unable to detect any such locality. 

^ Welly my boy, there is a spot there which I could define to 
yon, if I should try, that I have kept clean for two years, and 
which has a life and sacredness of its own. It once had a sen^ 
ntioiif— the sweetest and most thrilling that you can imagine. 
It was pressed by a pair of innocent lips, and wet by as sweet 
a dew-drop as ever nestled in the heart of a rose. You never 
thought me romantic, but that little touch and baptism have 
set that hand apart — for the present, any way." 

'' If you wish to give me to understand that Milly Bradford 
ever kissed your himd and dropped a tear upon it, you have 
brought your chaff to the wrong market," I said, the anger ris- 
ing in my heart and the color mounting to my face. 

^ Don't be hasty, old fellow," said he, reaching over and 
patting me on my dioulder. ^' Pve said nothing about Millie 
Bradford. I've lived among roses and daisies all my life." 

Whether Livingston saw that I had a little personal feeling 
about the matter, or felt that he had been foolishly confidential, 
or were afi'aid that I should push him to an explanation, which 
would compel him to reveal the circumstances under which 
Millie had begged his forgiveness with a kiss, for charging him 
with my intoxication — a fact of wluch I was too stupid at the 
time to be conscious — I do not know ; but he assured me that 
he had been talking nonsense, and that I was to lay up and 
lemember nodiing that he had said 

We had already pushed back fi:<xai die taUe, and he hai 
X4* 
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mng for a waiter to haye it cleared. In response to tbe bd^ 
a man came with his tray in one hand and a card in the other. 
Handing die latter to Livingston, the yonng man took it with 4 
strange, embarrassed flush on his face. Taming it over, aad 
looking at it die second time, he exclaimed : ^'I wonder how 
he knew me to be here. If s your friend Mr. Bradford." Then 
taming to die waiter, he added : ''Take these dishes away and 
ask him up." 

I rose at once to go ; and he did not detain me, or suggest 
a future meeting. I shook his hand and bade him ''good-mom- 
ing," but was arrested at the door by finding Mr. Bradford wait- 
ing outside. Seeing Livingston within, he came forward, and, 
iriiile he took my arm and led me back, said : '' I am some- 
mbaX in haste this morning, and so have followed my card at 
once. I am not going to separate two fellows like you; so, 
Arthur, sit down." 

I did not believe my presence welcome to Livingston during 
diis interview ; but as I was curious to witness it, and had a 
sufficient apology for doing so, I sat down, and remained. 

'' I have just taken from the office," Mr. Bradford went on, 
''a letter from my friends the Spencers, who tell me that you 
are to be here for a few dajrs ; and as the letter has evidendy 
been detained on the way, I have called at once to apologize 
for not having called before." 

Livingston was profuse in his protestations that it was not of 
th« slightest consequence, and that while he should have been 
glad to meet Mr. Bradford, he had passed his time quite pleas- 
antly. I saw at once what had occupied him during those 
three days, in which he had not announced his presence to me. 
He had been awaiting the arrival of this letter. He had chosen 
to be introduced in this way, rather than bear the letter him- 
•el£ It was a cunningly-contrived, but a very transparent, 
proceeding. 

Livingstan was invited to the Bradfords to dine the next day, 
^ course, and quite of course, as I was present when the invi> 
laftion was given, I was invif ed to meet him. This was sati* 
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hctofPf to me, though I doubt whether Livmgston was pkaied 
with the arrangement, for he had evidently intended to iet 
Millie Bradford before he announced himself to me. 

Inviting my friend to call at The Mansion during the after- 
noon and make my aunf s acquaintance, and renew his ac 
quaintance with Henry, I took my leave of him and passed out 
with Mr. Bradford. I was not a little surprised to learn how 
pleasantly the latter remembered my college acquaintance, and 
how high an estimate he placed upon him. If Livingston 
could have heard his hearty words of praise, he would have 
learned how smoothly the way was paved to the accomplish- 
ment of his hopes and his possible purposes. In my jealousy, 
every word he uttered was full of discouragement, for I was sure 
that I knew the motive which had drawn Livingston to the 
town, while Mr. Bradford was as innocent as a child of any 
suspicions of such a motive. 

As we came near his house, I said: ''You are in haste this 
morning, but I wish to see you soon — ^before to-morrow, if yoa 
can spare me the time." 

'' Come in to-night, then," he responded. 

At night, accordingly, I went, and he received me alone, as 
he did on the previous day. I told him of my interview with 
my &ther and mother, and of the determination at which I had 
arrived with relation to Mrs. Sanderson and Henry. He list- 
ened to me with warm approval, which was evident, though he 
said but little ; but when I told him of Livingston's proposition 
to travel, and my wishes in regard to it, he dropped his head 
as if he were disappointed. I uiged the matter, and frankly 
gave him the reasons for my desire to absent myself for a 
while after the change in my circumstances. 

He made me no immediate reply, but rose and walked the 
room, as if perplexed and uncertain concerning the response 
wtuch he ought to make to the project At length he paused 
before me, and said : ''Arthur, you are young, and I am afraid 
diat I expect too much of you. I see very plainlyi however, 
diat if you go away for aprotracted absence^ to live ttOl loDfei 
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on VtoL Suulenon't bene&ctioiiiy you w31 letaEn mofir 
qualified than you are at this moment to take np an indepen- 
dent life. I do not approve of yonr plan, but I will not lift a 
inger to thwart it After you have surrendered your fdace m 
Mrs. Sanderson's family, you will be in a better position to 
judge whether jo\a plan be er'dier desirable or practicable/' 

Then he laid his hand upon my shoulder, in an affectionate 
way, and added : ''I confess I should be sorry to lose sig^t of 
you for die next two years. Your &ther needs you, and will 
need jovl more and more. Besides, the next two 3rears are to 
confirm you more than you can see in the style of character 
and manhood irtiich you are to cany through life. I am very 
anxious that these two years should be made the most o£" 

The interview was a brirf one, and I left the presence and 
house of my firiend under tfie impression diat he not only did 
not Improve my plan, but that he dioug^t it veiy doubtful 
whether I should have the opportunity to realize it He said 
but litde, yet I saw that his fSsdth in Mrs. Sanderson's gen^- 
osity, where her own selfish ends were not involved, was not 
very hearty. 

On the following day I met Livingston at Mr. Bradford's 
table. The family were all at home, and Millie, most becom- 
ingly dressed, never had seemed so beautiful to me. Living** 
ston was evidently very much impressed by her charms, and 
showed by the attenticm he bestowed upon her his desire to 
i^ipear at his best in her {M-esence. I was distressed by my 
own youth, and the easy superiority irtiicfa he manifested in aU 
his manners and conversation. 

It was strange, too^ to see how the girfs quick nature had 
shot beyond mine into maturity, and how, in her womanlines% 
she matched my fiiend better than mysel£ I was full of em- 
barrassment and jealousy. The words that were addressed to 
me by the oth«r members of the fiaunily were half unheard and 
but dumsily replied to, absorbed as I was in watching Living* 
ston and Millie^ and seeing how happily they carried on dieir 
O Wi f eisa tioiL I was enraged with niysdf— I iriio had always 
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been qiiick abdcardess— for Iknewthat I did not appear well 
mnd felt tbat the girl, whose senior I was by several years, re 
gaided me as a youth in whom the flavor and power of maturity 
were lacking. Livingston was a man, she was a woman, and I 
was a boy. I sawit all and felt it all, with pangs that none may 
know save those who have experienced theuL 

The evening did not pass away, however, without giving me 
an opportunity for a quiet talk with Millie. There was one 
woman whose sharp vision did not fail to detect the real state 
of affidrs. Aunt Flick was on the alert She had watched the 
play from the first, with eyes that comprehended the situation, 
mnd in her own perverse way she was my friend She managed 
to call Livingston away from Millie, and then I took a seat at 
her side. I tried to lead her into conversation on the subject 
most interesting to me, but she declined to say a word, though 
I knew that she was aware of all that was occurring in relation 
to my life. 

The moments were precious, and I said impulsively, out of 
the burden of my heart, ^' Miss Bradford, I am passing through 
agreat triaL" 

^' I know it," she replied, looking away from me. 

•* Are you sorry?" 

^'No," — still looking away. 

" Are you my friend ?" 

«* That depends." 

*' I get very little q^pathy," I responded bitteily. ^'Noone 
but my dear old fiEUher seems to nnderstand how hard this is^ 
and how hard all have helped to make it for me. The revolu' 
tion of one^s life is not a pleasant process. A dozen wordsi 
Q)oken to me by the right lips, would make many things easy 
and anjTthing possible." 

She turned to me in a startled way, as if I had given her sud 
den pain, and she had been moved to ask me why I had done 
it I was thrilled by the look, and thoroughly ashamed of the 
words that had inspired it What rig^t had I to come to hcf 
widimjtioiiUes? What righ^ had I to seek for her sympathy 7 
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Was it manly for me to fedt kdp fix>m her tobie a main? ^tf 
ihehad not pitied me and seen further tlian I did, shewodd 
hare spumed me. 

This ocmversatioQ was nodiing bat a biirf episode in iflbe 
e?enin|f s experiences^ but it made a healthy impression upon 

Livingston and I left die Bradfords together, and, as ift 
were to take opposite directions to oar lodgings, we parted at 
the door. Not a word was said aboat Millie; and all that he 
said about the Bmdfords was in the goarded words: ''These 
friends of yours seem to be very nice people." I knew that he 
would be there again, as soon as it would be practicable, and 
that he would be there without me. I was quite reconciled to 
this, for I saw that he monopolized attention, and that I ooald 
be nothing but a boy by his side^ when he chose that I should 
be. 

He remained in the town far a week, calling upon the Brad- 
ford fiunOy nearly every day, and on one occasion taking a drive 
widi them in the fiunily carriage. In the meantime Henry 
made rapid strides toward recovery, and the dreaded hour 
approached when it would be necessary for me to take the step 
which would abruptly change the current of my life. 

When I parted with Livingston, he still entertained the proj- 
ect oftravd, and said tiial he should ictan in a fortniii^t ts 
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SAMBSkSOM IfXnS HSR CAAMMPOflr AHD I ItXTUUT TO Ifrf 
father's HOMB. 

LiYiNOSTOM had been gone three or four da3r8 when, one 
momingi Henry's surgical attendant came down stairs fix)m his 
fi^;u)ar visit to the young man, and announced that his patient 
was ntting in a chair by the window, and that he would soon 
be able to take a little passive exercise in the open air. Having 
given me directions with regard to getting him back to his bed, 
whtok he should become tired with sitting, he went away. The 
sodden realization that Henry was so near the point of perfect 
recovery sent the blood to my heart with a dull throb that made 
me tremble. I knew that he would endeavor to get away as 
soon as possible, and that he would go whenever his mother 
•hould consider it safe for him to be separated from her. 

''Are you well to day?" I said, lifting my eyes to my 
imit 

••PofccdywelL'' 

''Are yott willing to have a long talk with me this morning ?** 
I inquired. 

She looked at me with a quick, riiarp fiance, and seeing that 
I was agitated, replied with the question : " Is it a matter ol 
great importance?" 

"Yes, of the greatest importance." 

" Hm I You're not m love, I hope ? " 

" No," I responded, coloring in spite of the terrible depret* 
rion that had come upon me, " though I probably should not 
teU of it if I were." 

'Tm sure I don't see why you shouldn't^" she answered 
mcUy. 
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**So,*' I saidt **it has nothing to do with that I wish it 
had| but it doem't look as if anything of that kind woold evef 
come to me.** 

** Psh I Yoa'ie a hoj. Don't worry youisdf before yow 
time.'' 

We wws seated in the little library where she first received 
me. I rose fixnn my chair, went to the door that opened into 
the hall, and locked it Hie door into the dining-room stood 
lyar, and I threw it wide open. Then I went back to my chair 
and sat down. She watched diese movements in silent aston- 
ishment, and her eyes £surly homed widi ezdted cariosity when 
I concluded theoL 

Looking into die dining-ro<mi upon the picture that stSlhung 
where I had replaced it, I said : ** Aunt, you must forgive 
me; but I have learned all about that picture, and I know the 
whole history of the person whom it represents." 

^Who has been base enou^^ to tell you?" she almost 
screamed 

''A person who wishes no harm ddier to you or me," I 
rqplied. 

She had risen to her feet at tfie first announcement, but she 
sank back into her chair again, and covered her (ace with her 
hands. Suddenly steelmg herself against the feelings that were 
ovenrtielming her, she dropped ha hands, and said, with a 
vmce equally charged with firight and defiance: ''So, this is 
the important business, is it 1 You have listened to the voice 
of a slanderer, who has refHvsented me to be little better than 
afiend; and I am to be lectured, am I ? You, to whom I have 
given my bread and my fortune — ^you, to whom I have given 
my love — are turning against me, are yon? You have con- 
sented to sit still and hear me maligned and condemned, have 
you ? Do you wish to forsake me ? Have I done anjrthing to 
desenre such treatment at your hands? Does my presence 
defile you ? Do I go about meddling with other people's busi- 
ness ? Have I meddled with anything that was not my own ? 
I would like to know who has been poisoning your mind against 
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ice. Has there been anjrdiiiig in my treatment of 700 Aat 
would lead joa to think me possessed of the devil ?" 

She poured oat these words in a torrent so impetnoos and 
continuous that I could not even attempt to interrupt her ; and it 
was better that she should spend the first gush of her passion with, 
out hinderance. It was to me a terrible revelation of the 
condition of her mind, and of the agitations to which it was 
familiar. This was doubtless the first utterance to which those 
agitations had ever forced her. 

I paused for a minute to collect my thouj^tSi while she 
buried her face m her hands again. Then I said; ''Mrs. San- 
derson, I have noticed, since my return fit>m collq;e particularly, 
that jTOu have been in trouble. I have seen you many times 
before that picture, and known that it was associated in your 
mind with distressing thouj^ts. It has troubled me, because it 
has given me the impression that I am in some way, direcdyor 
indirectly, connected with it I have sought for the explanation 
and found it No one has prejudiced my mind against you, as I 
will prove to you by such a sacrifice as few men have been called 
upon to make. You have been very kind to me, and I do not 
now see how it is possible for me ever to cease to be gratefiil to 
you. You have been my most generous and indulgent bene- 
factress, and it is partly because I am gratefiil, and desire to 
prove my gratitude, that I have sought this interview.'' 

She looked up to me with a dazed, distressed expression 
upon her sharpened features, as if waiting for me to go on. 

'' There was once a little boy," I said, ''who grew up m this 
dd house, under his mother's care ; and then he went away, 
and went wrong. His mother was distracted with his ingrati- 
tude and his excesses, and finally cut him adrift, with the means 
of continuing his dissipations. After a time he married one of 
God's own angels." 

*'You know nothing about it," she interrupted, spitefiilly 
^ Yon know nothing about her. She was a poor girl widiout an; 
position, who managed to weave her net about him and inveigh 
Um into marriage. I cursed her then, and I curse her stilL' 
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^Don't, aunty** I nid. ^ I am ioie yoa hare done 
thiflfi in jrour life that ycm are tony for, and I kn«w yim wQI 
be iony far diif.** 

** Dm't lecture me, boy.'' 

^I don't lectnre yoiL I don't presume to do anjrthtpg of 
the kind, bat I know I ^>eak the tmdL" 

<<Weli then, iHiat aboat the angd?" 

^Shedid her best to make him iHiat hismodierhad fiuled 
l» make hiuL" 

^And the angel fiuled," she said oontemptaoosly. '^ Cer- 
tainly a woman may be excused for not accomplishing iriiat asa- 
perior being fiuled to accomplish.*' 

*^ Yes» the angel Med, mainly because his mother would not 
help her." 

'^ I tell you again that you know nothing about it I am a 
fool for listening to another word." 

It was a strange thing to me, as I sat before diis agitated 
woman, quarreling with her own history, and helplessly angiy 
with me and with the unknown man who had given me my infor- 
mation, to find myself growing cool and strong with every burst 
of her passion. I had found and pierced the joints oi her 
dosely-knit harness. I was in the center of the rankling secret 
of her life, and she was self-contained no longer. I was in 
power, and she was fretfully conscious that she was not 

''Yes, the angel failed, because his mother would not he^ 
her. I in-esume the mother intended to drive that angel to for- 
sake him, and compel him to return to herself If she did not 
have so good a motive as this, she intended to drive him to the 
grave into which he was soon gafiiered." 

''Oh, Arthur ! Arthur ! Arthur ! Don't say it 1 don't sayit 1" 
The anger was gone, and the old remorse which had been 
eating at her heart for years resumed its sway. She writhed 
in her chair. She wrung her hands. She rose and paced the 
room, in a painful, tottering way, which distressed me, and 
made me fear that I had been harsh, or had chosen the wiong 
plan for approaching her and executing my purpose. 
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*<YeS| annt, the woman was an angeL If she had not been, 
•he would have become a torment to yoo. Did she ever write 
tojoa? Did she ever ask a fiivor of 70a? Do yon suppose 
diat she would ever receive from jrou a &rthing of the wealA 
diat her husband would ri^tly have inherited, unless first yoi^ 
had poured out your heart to her in a prayer for forgiveness ? 
Has she acted like a mercenary woman ? No» aunt, it is you 
irtio know nothing about her." 

''She was nothing to me," Mrs. Sanderson said ''She 
D^er could have been anjrthing to me.** 

" That you don't know." 

"Well, what else have you to say?" 

"She is living to-day, and, in a self-respectful way, b eam- 
tag her own livelihood." 

" I tell yon again she is nodiing to me," my aunt responded 
"She is doing to-day iHiat I presume she did before her mar- 
riage. I know of no reason why she should not earn her living. 
She probably knows me well enou^^ to know that I will do 
nothing for her, and can be nothing to her. If you have taken 
it into your head to try to bring me to recognize her and give 
her money, I can tell you that you have undertaken a very 
foolish and fruitless enterprise. If this is all you have to say 
to me, we may as well stop our conversation at once. It is a 
boy's business, and if you know what is for your own good you 
will never allude to her again." 

She rose impatiently as if determined to close the interview, 
but I did not stir; so, seeing me determined, she sat down 
again. 

"Mrs. Sanderson," I said, "is your heart satisfied widi me? 
Have you not, especially in these last years and months, longed 
for some one of your own blood on whom to bestow your af- 
fections? I grant that you have treated me like a son. I 
grant that I not only have nothing to complain o( but that I 
have a thousand things to be grateful for. You have tried to 
love me. You have determined with all your power of will to 
make me everything to yourself; but, after all, are you satisfied? 
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Thoogli one of jrour kindred, my blood does not come i 
enoogH to youn to make me yours. Hare yoa not kmged to 
do somettung befcnre yoa die to wipe out the memories llial 
haunt you?** 

She watched me with sad, wide-open eyes, as I fimJy and 
tenderly said all this, and then, as if she could conceive of but 
<me conclusion, her anger rose again, and she exclaimed: 
^ Don't talk to me any more about this woman t I tell you I 
will have nothing to do with her." 

'* I am sajring nothing about this woman, aunt," I responded 
^ I am going to talk about some one besides this woman, for 
she had a child, of whom your son was the Cufaer." 

••What?" 

Half exclamation, half interrogadon, the word pierced my 
ears like a scream. 

^ Mrs. Sanderson, you are the grandmother of as noble a 
man as breathes." 

She cried; she lau|;faed ; she exdaimed : '^ Oh, Arthur t Oh 
Grodt" She covered her face; she threw her handkerchief 
upon the floor ; she tore open her dress to relieve her throbbing 
heart, and yielded herself to such a tumult of conflicting pas- 
sions as I had never witnessed before — such as I hope I may 
never be called upon to witness again. I sat frightened and 
dumb. I feared she would die — that she could not survive 
such agitations. 

''Ha ! ha 1 ha t I haive a grandson t I have a grandson ! 
Oh, Arthur ! Oh, God t Is it so ? Is it so? You lie 1 You 
know you lie ! You are deceiving me. Is it so, Arthur? Say 
it again. It can't be so. I should have known it Somebody 
has lied to you. Oh, how could you, how could you deceive 
an old woman, with one foot in the grave — an old woman who 
has loved you, and done all she could for you? How could 
you, Arthur?" 

Thus she poured out her emotions and doubts and depreca* 
tions, unmindful of all my attempts to interrupt her, and I laW 
It once that it was the only mode by which she could ever be* 
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eome composed enough to hear tbe rest of my stoiy. The 
storm could only resolve itself into calm tfarouj^ the processes 
of storm. When she had exhausted herself she sank back in her 
chair. Then, as if moved by an impulse to put me under the 
strongest motive to truthfulness, she rose and came to me. 
With a movement so sudden that I was entirely unprepared for 
it^ she threw herself upon my lap, and clasping her arms around 
my neck, placed her lips close to my ear, and said in a voice 
surcharged with tender pleading : *' Don't deceive me, dear t 
Don't be cruel to me 1 I have never used you ilL Tell me 
all about it, just as it is. I am an old w(»nan. I have only a 
little while to live." 

^ I have told you everything just as it is^" I responded. 

<< And I have a grandcdiild? '' 

''One that you may love and be proud oC* 

''And can I ever see him?" 

"Yes." 

" Do you know him ? " 

"Yes." 

" Do yon suppose he will come to live with m^ if I ask 
Urn?" 

" I don't know." 

"Does he hate me?" 

"I don't think he hates anybodif.*^ 

"Is he with his mother?" 

"Yes." 

"Ishefondof her?" 

" So fond of her," I answered, " that he will accept no invi- 
tation from you that does not include her." 

"I take it all back, Arthur," she said "He is right He 
ii a Bonnicastle. When can I see him?" 

"Soon, I think." 

" And I have really a grandson— a good grandson ? btw 
long have you known it?" 

"Ontfafewdayi." 
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^Pttliaps I shall not Uve forty-di^t hom 
at once.** 

^ You shall see him soon.** 

Then she patted my cheek and kissed me, and plajed widi 
my hair like a child She called me her good boy, her nobl^ 
boy. Then, struck suddenly with the thought of die changes 
ttutt were progressing in her own mind and affecdons, and the 
changes that were imminent in her relations to me, she rose and 
went back to her chair. When I looked her in the face again, 
I was astonished at the change which a single moment of reflec- 
tion had wrou^t upon her. Her anger was gone, her remorse 
had vanished, her self-possession had come back to her, en- 
veloping her as with an armor of steel, and she was once more 
the Mrs. Sanderson of old How was she to get rid of me ? 
What arrangement could she make to get me out. of the house, 
loosen my hold upon my expectations, and instal the rightful 
heir of her wealth in her home ? She turned to her new life 
and her new schemes with the eager determination of a woman 
of business. 

''What has led yon to this announcement, Arthur?" she 
inquired 

<'A wish to do justice to all tt ' 

I replied 

*^ You have done right,** she sa i 

counted the cost If my grand l 

expect to stay. Have jrou mad j 

reward to ask for your sacrifice! > 

your mind upon this point, you wi i 

for you. You will find my expen i 

which I will give you." 

The cool cruelty of the womaz f 

her life, angered and disgusted > 

back the hot words that pressed : 1 

the calmness I could command, ] t 

I have come to you to-day to s r 

woDfCf ? Do you suppose that i 
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Me? Can't you realize diat I am Tolnntarily rdinqmshiiig tha 
liopes and expectations of a lifetime ? Can't yon see that I 
am going fitun a life of independence to one of labor and 
•tmggle?*' 

^ Don't be angiy, Arthur," she responded coolly. ^ I have 
^^?en yon your education, and taken care of you for years. I 
have done it under the impression that I had no heir. You teU 
me that I have one, and now I must part with you. You foresaw 
diis, and I supposed that you had made your plans for it The 
simple question is, how much do you want in consideration of 
jrour disappointment ? How are we to separate, so that you 
shall feel satisfied that I have done you justice ? " 

'< I have no stipulations to make," I answered ; '^ I under- 
•tand that you have done much for me, and that I have done 
very little for you, indeed; that I have veiy poorly improved 
the privileges you have bestowed upon me. I understand that 
you do not consider yourself under the slightest obligation to 
me, and that so soon as you may get your grandson into your 
possession, through my means, you will drop me and be glad to 
be rid of me forever." 

'^ You speak bitterly, Arthur. I shall always be interested in 
your wel&re, and shall do what I can to serve yovLi but when 
we separate we must be quits. You know my mode of doing 
business. I exact my rights and pay my dues." 

^ I have no bargains to make with yon, Mrs. Sanderson," I 
said *^ We are quits now. I confess that I have had a dream 
of travel I have hoped to go away after this change in my 
life, and to forget it among new scenes, and prepare myself to 
take up and bear a burden for which my life here has done 
much to unfit me. I have dreamed of getting away from Brad- 
ford for a time, until the excitement that will attend these 
changes shall have blown over. I confess that I shrink fit>m 
meeting the questions and sneers that await me ; but we are 
^tinow." 

''Have yon any idea what the expenses of a fbce^ tear 
win be?" she inqidred in a cool, calculating tone. 
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^Mn. Sanderson, yon have just come into die posseadoA ol 
tte most precious Imowledge the world holds for yon, and 
diroiij^ it yon expect to receive the great boon of your life. 
AU diis comes through me. Neither your daughter-in-law nof 
your grandson would ever have made themselves known to you, 
and now, when I have sacrificed the expectations of a life to 
' Ibem and to you, you talk about the price of a foreign trip foi 
me, as if yo9 were bargaining for a horse. No, madam ; I 
wash my hands of the whole business, and it is better for us both 
to talk no more about this matter. We are quits to-day. I 
shall feel better by and by, but yon have disappointed me and 
made me very unhappy." 

Even irtiile I talked, I could see her face harden fit»n 
oiom^t to moment Her heart had gone out toward her heir 
with a selfish affection, which slowly, quietly, and surely shut out 
every other human being. She grudged me every dollar of her 
fortune on his behal£ The moment she ceased to regard me as 
her heir, I stood in the same relation to her that any other poor 
young man in Bradford occupied. Her wealth was for her grand- 
son. She would pay to him, on his father's account, eveiy dollar 
she held She would lavish upon him every affection, and eveiy 
service possible. She would offer herself and her possessions 
to atone for wrongs for which her conscience had upbraided her 
more and more, as her life had approached its dose. She 
longed for this consummation, and looked to it for peace. 

Thus I reached the moment of transition, and in disappoint- 
ment and bitterness — feeling that my sacrifice was not appre- 
ciated, and that my benefi3u:tress had lost all affection for and 
bterest in me — ^I took up the burden of my own life, determined 
that on no consideration would I receive, beyond the clothes I 
wore, one dollar more of the fortune on which I had lived 

^ When can I see my grandson ? ** 

" When you choose.** 

"Today?" 

wYei." 

MBring himtomei'' 
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^ I most go to my room first," I said 

I mounted to my chamber, and threw myself into my 
accustomed chair by the window. I had passed into a new 
world. The charming things about me, which I had counted 
my own, were another's. The old house and the broad, beau« 
tifhl acres which stretched around it were alienated forever. I 
realized that every dollar that had been bestowed upon me, 
and every privilege, service, and attention I had received, had 
come from a supremely selfish heart, through motives that sought 
only to fill an empty life, and to associate with an honored 
ancestral name the wealth which could not be taken out of the 
world with its possessor. A mercenary value had been placed 
upon every sentiment of gratitude and respect and love which 
my benefactress had inspired in me. I had been used as a 
thing of convenience, and being a thing of convenience no 
longer, I was dropped as a burden. I was humiliated, shamed, 
angered by the way in which I had been treated, but I was 
cured. The gifb that I had received looked hateful to me. The 
position I had occupied — the position in which I had not 
only grown to be content, but in which I had nursed and devel- 
oped a degree of aristocratic pride — seemed most unmanly. I 
had been used, played with, petted, fed with daily indulgences 
and great promises, and then cast away, there being no further 
use for me. 

*' Never again I " I said to myself—'' never again ! I would 
not take another dollar tcom this estate and its owner to keep 
m3rself from starving." 

The dream of travel was shattered. My new Ufe and rela- 
tions were squarely before me. Where and what I should be 
in a week I did not know. What old fiiends would fall away 
from me, what new fiiends I should make, how I should earn 
the bread which had thus far been supplied, was all uncertain. 

I believed, however, that I had done my duty ; and out of all 
my shame and disappointment and disgust and apprehension, 
there rose within me a sentiment of self-respect and a feeling 
of strength. And i^en I thouj^t of all the circumstances 
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diat had conspired to bring me to this pcnnt, I ooold not doob 
diat Providence — the great will that embraces all wills — die 
nqireme plan that sabordinates and weaves into serviceal^^ 
idadons all plans — ^the golden fiUmc that unrolls from day to 
day, with the steady revolutions of the stars, and rolls op again, 
stvdded thick with the designs of men — had ordered eyerydiing, 
and ordered it aright It was best for me that I had gone 
tfiroo^ with my indulgences and my discipline. It was best 
for me that I had passed through the peculiar experiences (rf 
my life. It was best for Mrs. Sanderson that she had be^i 
tormented, and that, at last, she was passing into the hands that 
were strong and steady — hands that would lead her aright — 
hands into which she was ready to throw herself^ with self-aban- 
doning love and trust It was best that Henry had struggled 
and learned the worth of money, and acquired sympathy and 
respect for the poor. It was best that the feet of idl the per- 
sons concerned in this great change of relations should be 
brought together at last, bj a series of coincidences that- 
seemed well-nigh miraculous. 

One diing struck me as being very angular, viz. : that Mrs. 
Sanderson was so easily satisfied that she had a grandson, and 
that I not only knew him, but that he was close at hand. It 
only showed how eageriy ready she was to believe it, and to 
believe that I had prepared everything to satisfy her desire. 
In another frame of mind — ^if another frame kA mind had been 
possible — she would have questioned me — doubted me — ^put 
me to the proof of my statements; but she was ready to 
accept anydung on my simple assurance. After sittiDg quietly 
for an hour, I rose with a long sig^ I had still the duty of 
presenting Henry Sanderson — for that was his real name — ^to 
hb grandmother. My heart throbbed wildly every time the 
thought of this meeting came to me. I had said nothing to 
Henry, for I knew that it would distress him bejrond measure^ 
— ^nay, that, disabled as he was, he would contrive some way 
to get out of the house and out of the town. Nothing but a 
\ cl freedom from detection and discovery had ever reco» 
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dM hia and 1^ motbar to an horn's reiMeiice in The li^^ 
Hidden away in this New England town, toward which thejr had 
drifted from the far South, partly on the current of cimimstaa^ 
ces, and partly by the force of a desire to see and know the 
early home and associations of the husband and fiither, they 
did not doubt that they could cover their identity so perfect^ 
diat it would not be suspected. Henry had studiously kept 
away from the house. His mother had met Mrs. Sanderscxi 
entirely by accident, and had taken a sweet and self-amusing 
revenge by compelling her to love and trust her. They had 
confided their secret to but one man, and he had had their 
permission to confide it to his ISunily. Through all thesb long 
years, die two fiunilieshad been intimate friends, and Mr. Brad- 
ford had endeavored in eveiy possible way to obtain dieir con* 
sent to die course he had pursued, but in vain. After the 
death of Mrs. Sanderson, he would doubtless have informad 
me of Henry's natural daims to the estate, relying upon wcf 
sense of justice and my love for him for its divkion between 
us ; but he saw that my prospects were ruining me, and so had 
taken the matter into his own hands, simply confiding the facts 
of the case to my fiither and Mr. Bird, and acting widi dieir 
advice and consent 

I drew out my trunk, and carefully packed my dothing. Noi 
an article in the room that was not necessaiy to me did I taku 
from its place. It would be Henry's room, and all the choice 
ornaments and appointments that I had had die happy pains to 
gather, were left to please his eye and remind him of me. The 
occupation, while it pained me, gave me strength and calmness. 
IVhen the work was done, I locked my trunk, put the key in 
my pocket, and was about to leave the room when there came 
to me the sense of a smile fi:om the skies. A cloud had been 
over the sun, and as it passed a flood of sunlight filled the room, 
growing stronger and stronger until my eyes were almost blinded 
ky tbe sweet effulgence. I was not superstitious, but it seemed 
as if €rod had given me His benediction. 

I tamed the key in my door, and bowed at my bed. '^Dtai 
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VwAetf^ I siddy^^at last notfamg stands between llee and ne. 
That wliidi I have loved better dian Thee is gone, and now I 
b^ Thee to help me and lead me in Tfameown waytoThysell 
I shrink from the woridt bat Thoa hast made it I shrink from 
toil and stnigi^ bat Thoa hast ordained theoL Help me to 
be a man after Thine own heart Gire me wisdom, gaidance, 
and assistance. Help me to lay aside my selfishness, my lore 
of huany and ease, and to go down heartity into the work of 
the worid, and to baild my life npon sore foandations." 

Then there rose in me a flood ol pity and diarity for one 
whohadsolongbeenmybene&ctress; and I {Mrayed for her — 
that in her newrdadons she mi|^t be blessed with content and 
natisftction, and that her last days mif^t be filled with some- 
tfung better than she had known* I fofgare her for her quick 
and complete renunciation cSmywdt, and thecrad wounds she 
bad inflicted iqpon my pride, and fdt the old good-will of child- 
hood welling in my heart I envdoped her widi my charity. I 
crowned her with the grace of pardon. 

When I went down stairs I foand her awaiting me in the room 
where I had left her. She sat holding a paper in her hand. She 
bad dressed herself in her best, as if she were about to receive 
a prince. There was a brij^t spot of red on either Ain and 
wrinkled cheek, and her eyts shone like fire. 

''You are sore you have made no mistake, Arthur?** die 
said, with a voice quite unnatural in its quavering sharpness. 

** Qoite sore,** I answered. 

''This,** said she, holding up her paper, ''u my wilL There 
b no will of mine beside this in existence. I have no time to 
ask my lawyer here to-day to make another. Life is uncertain, 
and there must be no mistake. I wish you to go with me to 
the kitchen.'' 

She rose and I followed her out I could not imagme wtM 
she would do, but she went straight to the old-fashioned fire* 
plaoe^ where the dinner was cooking, and holding the paper in 
her hands, opened it, and asked me to read the beginning of it 
ai»d the signatores. I did so, and tb^P fbe laid it apon the 
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The quick flame shot ap^ and we both looked on in 
flknce, until nothing was left of it but white ashesi which a 
breath would scatter. The elements had swallowed all my daim 
to her large estate. The old cook regarded us in wondering 
sflencei with her hands upon her hips, and watched us as w» 
turned away from the fire, and left her alone in her domain. 

When we returned to the library, Mrs. Sanderson said : *' The 
bomiug of that will is equivalent to writing another in fiivor of 
my grandson; so, if I make no other, you will know the rea- 
son." 

She pressed her hand uponher heart in a distressed way, and 
added; *'I am as nearly ready as I ever can be to see — ** 

^ Henry Sanderson,'' I said. 

''Is that his name? Is diat his real name?" she asked, 
eagedy. 

"It is." 

"And it will all go to Henry Sandersm I " 

The intense, triumphant satisfiurtion with which she said this 
was almost enough, of itself to repay me for the sacrifice I 
had made. 

"Mrs. Sanderson," I said, " I have put into my trunk th« 
clothes I need, and when I go away I will send lor them. I 
have left eveiything else." 

" For Henry — ^my Henry Sanderson I " 

"Yes, for your Henry ; and now I must go up and see my 
Henry, and Mrs. Bdden ; for after I have presented your grand- 
son to you I shall go away." 

I mounted the stairs with a throbbing heart, and a face that 
told the tale of a terrible excitement and trouble. Both Heniy 
and his mother started as I came into the room, and simultane- 
ously uttered the words, "What is it, Arthur?" 

" Nothing, except that my aunt and I have had a talk, and I 
am going away." 

A quick, involuntary glance passed between the pair, but 
both waited to hear my announcement 

" I am glad you are here," I said. "You can stay as long 
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Mym withy but I am going away. I shall lee foa agahi^ bol 
wewet at an faimate of diis house. I want to dumk yon fef att 
joor kindness and lore, and to assure joa that I shall alwaya 
lemember jmL Mrs. Belden, 700 never kissed me : kiss me 



The dear woman looked scared^ bat obeyed my widL I sat 
down on Hear/s bed and laid my head beside his. <<Good. 
by, oldboy; good-byt Thank yon far afl your fidtfafblness to 
Bse and tor your example. I hope some time to be half ao 
good as yon are.** 

My eyes were flooded wMi tean^ and both Mm. Bdden and 
Heniy wtie weeping in sympathy. 

<<Whatisity Arthnr? iHiatisit? TeUna. Ptthapswecan 
Mpyoo.** 

"^ Whatever it is, it is all rig^t," I answered. **SoaM time 
you will know, and yon will find that I am not to Uame.^ 

Then I shook d^ir handsi went abnip^ out of the room, 
and ran down stairs to Mrs. SandeiBon. She saw that I was 
straiq^y agitated, and rose feebly as I entered. 

'^ I wish you to go up stairs with me before I leave^* I said. 
''Will you be kind enough to go with me now ? " 

There was no dawning waw^don in her heart of what I 
had prepared for her. She had expected me to go out and 
bring in a stately stranger for whose rec^tion she had pre- 
pared her toilet She had wondered bow he would look, and 
by iHiat terms die should address him. 

I gave her my ann and we slowly walked up the stairs to- 
gether, while my heart was beating so heavily diat I could hear 
it, blow upon blow, in my ears. I knodced at Henry's door 
and altered. The moment Henry and his mother saw us to^ 
gether, and caught the agitated look diat both of us wore, they 
anticipated the announcement that was imminent and grew 
paleasg^ts. 

''Mrs. Sanderson,'' I said, widiout offering her a seat, ''diis 
b Mrs. Belden Huhn, your daughter-in-law, and tUs ^tamii^ 
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l» Hony) IS your gcandsoDy Henzy Sandenon. May God 
MeMyoaani'* 

I dropped her arm and nuhed to the doer. A honied 
l^ance bdimd me showed that die was staggering and fjdUng. 
T^iming swiftly back, I ca»|^t her, while Mrs. Hnfan supported 
lier upon the other side, and together we led her to Hemy't 
bed. Then«he dropped upon her knees and Henry threw his 
aims aromid her neck, and said softly : '^ Grandmodier I** 

<< My boy, my boy I ** was all she could say, and it was 



Then I left dieoL I heard Henry say : ** Don't go," bat I 
did not heed him. Rmming down stairs, widi Umbs so weak 
widi excitement that I could hardly stand, I seized my hat 
\k the hall, and went out of doors, and hurriedly took my 
way toward my fothefs house. I did not even cast a glance 
at ^Styt ft:adford residence, so absorbed was I in die events 
in whidi I had been an actor. The vision of the three 
persons dustered at Henr/s bed, the diought of the powerful 
emotions that were surging in them all, die explanations that 
irere pouring ftxmi Henry's lips, the prayers for forgiveness that 
my old benefactress was uttering, and the dreams of the new 
life of The Mansion which I had inaugurated blotted out die 
sense of my own sacrifice, and made me oblivious to all around 
me. Men spoke to me on the street, and I remembered after- 
wards that I did not answer them. I walked in a dream, and 
was at my (atnef's door before I was aware. I felt diat I was 
not ready to go in, so I turned away and continued my walk. 
Up the long streets I went, wrapped in my dream. Down 
tlmmgh the busy life along die wharves I wandered, and looked 
out upon the water. The sailors were smgmg, children were 
playii^ apple-women were chaffing, but nodiing could divert 
me. My heart was in the room I had left The scene was 
bamt indelibly upon my memory, and no new impression coold 
take its place. 

Slowly I turned toward home again. I had mastered myself 
saftciendy to be aUe to think of my future, and of die \ 
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ties aad proprieties of mj new positkni. When I reached my 
fOhei^t hoote^ I found Mrs. Sandenon't man-ienrant— old 
Jenkif t snccesior— waiting at the gate with a message from 
Hemji desiring my immediate retnm to The Mansion, and ra- 
Viesting diat I bring with me my sister Claire. This lattet 
request was one diat brought me to myselt I had now te 
vesponsibili^ of leading another through a great and unantici- 
pated excitement Dismissing die servant, with a promise to 
obey his new master^s wish, I went into d^ house, and found 
nqrself so much in self-possession that I tdd Claire with calm- 
ness of die message, and re&ained fixmi all alhsion toiriiat had 
occurred. Claire dressed herself quickly, and I could see as 
she presented herself for die walk that she was fall of wonder. 
Nothing was said as we passed out There was a strange 
silence in the &mily. The message meant a great deal, and 
an so thoroui^y trusted Henry diat no questions were ad^ed 

When we were away from the house, I said : '' Claire, yoa 
must be a woman to-day. Strange diings hare h^ipened 
Brace yourself for anything diat may come.'* 

*<What can you mean? Has anything lu^pened to— to 
him?'' 

''Yes, much, — much to him, and much to me ; and some- 
dung very strange and uneiq>ected will happen to you.** 

She stopped short in the street, and graqping my two hands 
nervously, exclaimed : '' Tdl me what it is." 

«'My dear," I said, '< my life at Mrs. Sandenon's has ceased. 
I am no more her hdr, for Henry is di sco v e red to be her own 
grandson." 

^ You dec^ve me ; you can't mean it" 

«' It is Just as I tell you." 

She burst into a fit of weeping so passionate and uncontrol* 
lable that in a low voice I said, *' Yon must command yourt 
seU. You are observed." 

We resumed our walk, but it was a long tune before she 
could speak. At length she said, << I am so sony for you, and 
m sony for aiyself I do not want it so. It changes all ngf 
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I never can be to him what I conldbe if he were poor; 
and yon are to work. Did he know he was her grandson?'' 

^ Yesy he has alwajrs known it" 

** And he never told me a word about it How could hft 
treat me so like a child?" 

She was half angry with die thoof^t that he had shut from 
\tfx the most important secret of his life. As to the fortmie 
iHiich was opened to hery it did not present to her a single 
charm. The thought of it oppressed and distressed her. It 
made her life so laige that she could not comprehend it She 
had had no natmal growth up to it and into it 

When we reached The Mansion she was calm ; and it seemed, 
as we stood at the door and I looked inquiringly into her face, 
as if her beauty had taken on a maturer charm ¥^e we had 
walked. I led her directly to Henry's room, and there, in the 
presence of Mrs. Sanderson, who sat holding Henry's hand as 
if she were determined that her newly-found treasure should 
not escape her, and in the presence of Henry's mother, ndther 
of whom she either addressed or regarded, she stooped and re- 
ceived her lover's kiss. I saw simply this, and with tears in 
my eyes went out and closed the door sofUy behind me. What 
occurred duriiig that interview I never knew. It was an inter* 
view so tenderly sacred that neither Henry nor Claire ever al 
luded to it afterwards. I went down stairs, and awaited its 
conclusion. At the end of half an hour, I heard voices iHiii 
pering above, then the footsteps of Mrs. Sanderson going to 
her chamber, and then die rustle of dresses upon the stairs. 
I went out into the hall, and met Mrs. Huhn and Claire with 
tfieir arms around each other. Their eyes were wet, but they 
were luminous with a new happiness, and I knew that all had 
been settled, and settled aright 

'' Henry wishes to see you," said his mother. 

I cannot tell how much I dreaded this interview. I knew 
of course that it would come, sooner or later, and I dreaded it 
as amch on Henry's account as on my owtl 

1 sat down by his bed, and gave to his eager fraq> both 
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my hmdf. He k>oked at me with tears rolling down hii 
cfaeeksi with Upt compressed and with the perspiration standing 
onbrushed from his forehead^ but without the power to speak a 
wofd I pnUed oat my handkerchief and wiped his forehead 
and his cheeks. 

**Are yoa happy, Henrjr?'' I said 

^ YeS| thank God and yooi^ he answered, with dioking emo- 



"Soaml.'* 

'* Are you? Are you? Oh Ar&m* I What can I ever do 
to show yon my gratitude? How can I look on and see yon 
toiling to win the bread yot have voluntarily given to me ? '' 

** You have had yoor hard time, and I my easy one. Now 
we are to change places, diaf s all, and it is right You have 
learned the value of money, and you will spend this which has 
•ome to you as it ought to be spent'* 

^But it is not the money ; it is the home of my father — the 
home of my ancestors. It is a home for my mother. It is 
rest from uncertain wandering. I cannot tell you what it is. 
It is something so precious that money cannot represent it It 
is something so precious that I would willingly work harder all 
my life for having found it And now, my dear fellow, what 
can I do for you ? '' 

" Nothing— only love me.** 

** But I must dk> more. Your home must be here. You 
must diare it with me.** 

** No, Henry, the word if spoken. You have come to your 
•wn, and I shall go to mine. My lot shall be my fiith^s lot, 
antil I can make it better. We shall be friends forever. The 
surrender I have made shall do me more good dian it has done 
you. You did not absolutely need it, and I did. Yon could 
do without it and I could not And now, let* i not talk about 
it any more." 

We embraced and kissed as if we had been lovers, and I left 
him, to walk back with Claire. That night the story was aU 
Md in our little home My trmk was brought and carried ta 
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my bare and cramped chamber; and when the accustomed 
early hour for retirement came I knelt with the other children 
and worshipped as of old. My father was happy, my mothei 
was reconciled to the change, for Claire had been recognized 
at The Mansion, and I went to bed and rested through a dream- 
less sleep untilthemorninglight somnxmedme tonewdiangetf 
and new dntieab 
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I tULM AKIHUm BONinCASTLB UFON MT OWN HAMM AHU 
CXBD WITH HOI. 

In a mudl town like Bradfordy die birds have a way of collect- 
ing and canying news, quite unknown in more considerable 
cities ; and, apparently, a large flock of them had been around 
The Mansion during the events narrated in the preceding 
diapter ; for, on the following day, the community was alive 
with rumors concerning them. A daily paper had just been 
established, whose enterprising editor deemed it his special duty 
and privilege to bruit such personal and social intelligence as 
he could gain by button-holing his victims on the street, or by 
listening to the voluntary tattle of busy-bodies. My good angel, 
Mr. Bradford, apprehending an unpleasant notoriety for me, 
and for the occurrences associated with my name, came to me 
at once and heard my story. Then he visited die editor, and 
so represented the case to him that, on the second morning 
after taking up my home with my fiither, I had the amusement 
of reading a whole cohunn devoted to it The paper was very 
wet and very dirty ; and I presume that that column was read 
with more interest, by all the citizens of Bradford, than anything 
of national import which it mi^t have contained. I will re- 
produce only its opening and closing paragraphs : 

RoMANCB IN High ljWE.^-€>uilk!Qftdtjwmit!tjNmmbdohUamodt^ 
jtMUgdkjp by rmaow of a most romantic aadcKtmog diaary dmndm$ 
at 



AdaTAOr MANSIOiry 

n clefited podtion, locaSf » soda^f , md Mrtofkal^ 1 
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ippetrfthil a certafa aiH—hle yomg mm, whow hcfote feat aoit Mm it 
dflaity in a laoont ftniQ^ with 

A lODNiaHT ASSASSIN, 

ii tlw aafcoral hdr to the Tait wealth fHiidi lie so gpUantfy Riciied fi^ 
iallon, aad that 

A CIETAIN BSmiABLl LADT, 



kaown to onr cttlaais ai the oompenioD of a certain other lady, alio 
wdl known, it his mother. Nothing more itsrtling than the defdopmenti 
in this esse has oocnrred in the erentM history of our city. 



has always himg aroond these persons, and we are not among those who 
are nrprised at the solution. Bat the most remarkable part of the story 
b that whidi relates to the yoimg man who has been reared with the expec- 
tation of becoming the owner of this magnificent estate. Upon leamii^ the 
irdations of the yovng man preribnsly dluded to, to hb benefactress, he at 
once, in loyalty to his friend and his own personal honor, renounced for- 
ever his expectations, surrendered his position to the heir so strangely dls- 
ooyered, and took up his abode in his Other's humble home. This act, than 
which ncme nobler was ever performed, was, we are assured by as good au- 
thority as there is in Bradford^ wholly voluntary. 

WS GIYS THAT YOUNG MAN OUR HAT— 

MiDer & Sons' best— and assure him that, in whatever position he may 
choose to take in this community, he wiU have such support as our humble 
editorial pen may give him. We fed that no less than this is due to his 
nobility of character. 

After half a dozen paiagntphs in this strain, die article closed 
as follows : — 



It ii nuBQced that the newfy-foond hdr lyM 

A TSNDia ALUANCB 

with a beaotiftd young lady— a bloode-who b not a stru^ger in ths 
F •£ ov blae-qrol hero— an allisnoe which wiU enable her to 

SSAKS BIS BONNT CABIIJ^ 



sad odto ths fcrtMss of the two fiunflies hi indiMobUa bonda Long 
■sgr tlMj wave I 
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Fir bt it froa m, ftlwrf wpom tl» dMocld tilpsd, ■ 
•eepter of tltt prei% to kmidetha Miicthiw •£ private Ufc^ndipet 
fbn withhold aU saoMiL It was due to the paities CK m ce fn e d and to tha 
public^ liowevery to itate the &ct% and pat a& cad to fov^ and ooB}aotara 
•Mo^thoiewho Imnfo ao better bariaaw thaa that of taapwiif witk tiw 
I of the hearthitoM and the heart 



Daring the day, I broke diroac^ die rductance which I nat- 
ondly felt to encounter the public gaze, after this eiq>osare of 
mj affiun, and went oat apon die street Of coarse, I foand 
m3rself die object of aniyersal cariosity and the subject of oni- 
Tersal remark. Never in my life had I been treated widi more 
deference. Something hij^ in position had been won back to 
die si^ere of oommcm life ; and common life was pro&randly 
interested. My editorial friend had so represented die case 
as to win for me somediing better than sympathy ; and a good- 
natared reticence onder all inquiries, on my own part, seemed 
to enhance die respect of die people for me. But I had some- 
thing more important on hand than seeking food for my van- 
i^. I had mjTself on hand and my future ; and the gossip of 
the community was, for die first time in my life, a matter of in- 
difference. 

It occurred to me during die day diat an academy, which a 
number of enterprising people had built two or duree jrears be- 
fore, had been abandoned and dosed, with the conclusion of 
the spring term, for lack of support, and diat it would be pos- 
sible for me to secure it for the field of my future enterprise. 
I called at once upon those who held the building in charge^ 
and, before I slept, closed a baigain, very advantageous to my- 
self idiich placed it at my disposal for a term of duree jrears. 
The next day I visited my friend the editor, whom I found with 
bare arms, well smeared with ink, at work at his print^s case^ 
setting up die lucubrations of the previous night He was 
evidently flattered by my call, and expressed the hope that 
what he had written with reference to myself was satisfiictory. 
Assuring him that I had no fault to find with him, I exposed 
my project, which not only met with his hear^ ^ifvofal, bol 
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tfie pfoodse of his unstinted support fVom his oflfoe I wusC 
dbectfy to the chambers (tf the principal lawyer of the dty, aao 
entered mj name as a student of law. I took no advice^ J 
sooj^ no aidy but spoke freely of my (dans to all around me. 
I realised almost at once how all life and circumstance bend 
to tiie man who walks his own determined way, toward an ob- 
ject definitely apprehended. People were surprised by my 
proiBptness and ^leigy, and indeed I was surprised by mysel£ 
Mj dreams of luxury and ease were gone, and the fascinations 
of enterprise and action took strong possession of me. I was 
bosy with my pieparations for school and with study all day, 
and at nig^t, every moment stolen from sleep was filled with 
planning and projecting. My fiuher was delighted, and almost 
lived and moved and had his being in me. To him I told 
everythii^^; and die fiill measure of his old £uth in me was re- 
covered. 

When die autumn term of the academy opened, of which I 
was principal, and my sbter Claire the leading assistant, every 
wuX was frdL Many of die pupils had come fixnn the towns 
around, though the principal attendance was firom the city, and 
I Altered at once upon a life of the most fatiguing labor and 
XJDHt most gratefid prospmity. My purse was filled at die out- 
set with the advanced installment upon the term-bills, so diat 
bodi Claire and mjrself had a de%htfid struggle with my father 
in our attempt to oHnpel him to receive payment for our 
board and lodgings. Our litde dwelling was full of new life. 
Even my mother was shaken fix>m her refuge of faithlessness, 
and compelled to smile. Since those days I have had many 
pleasant e3q>eriences ; but I doubt whether I have ever spent 
three years of purer happiness than those idiich I passed widi 
Claire beneath die roof of that old academy — old, now, for 
4iou{^ put to strange uses, the building is standing stilL 

There was one experience connected with this part of my 
history of n^iich it is a pain to speak, because it relates to the 
most subde and sacred passage of my inner life ; but having 
lid the reader dins &r, I sbouUL be disloyal to my Christian 
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L were I to dote 1117 IqM npon it and rdhse its revdb 



tion. 

Ftom die hour when I first openly joined a band of Chii» 
tian disciples, I had been consdons of a mig^^ aim around me. 
l^dun die dicait of ttiat restnuning power I had exercised an 
almost nnrestricted liberty. I had yicdated my conscience in 
times and wajrs without nmnber, yet, when tempted to recklesi 
wandering, I had touched die obstade and recoiled. In what- 
ever direcdon I mi^t go, I alwajrs reached a point where I 
became conscious of its Uving pulsations and its unrrlaxing em- 
brace. Unseen, impalpable, it was as impenetrable as ada- 
mant and as strong as God. The nunnent I assumed respon- 
sibility over odier lives, and gave my own life in counsel and 
labor for die good of diose around me, die ann came closer, 
and conveyed to me die inqvession of comfort and health and 
safety. I thanked God for the restraint idiich diat voluntary 
act of mine had imposed upcm me. 

But diis was not alL My life had come into the line iA 
the divine plan for my own (3iristian development I had 
been a recipient all my life; now I had become an active 
power. I had all my life been appropriating the food diat came 
to me, and amusing m3rself with the playthings of fancy and 
imagination; now I had begun to act and expend in earnest 
work for wordiy objects. The spiritual attitude e£fected by 
this change was one whidi brou^t me face to fece with all that 
was unwordiy in me and my past life, and I felt mjrself under 
the operations of a mij^ty r^enerating power, which I had 
no disposition to resist I could not tell whence it came or 
whither it went If it was bom of mjrself^ it was a psycholog- 
ical experience which I could neither analyze nor measure. It 
was upon me for dajrs and weeks. It was widun me like 
leaven in the lump, permeating, enlivening, lifting me. It was 
like an ejre-stone in the eye, searching for dust in every place 
and plication, and removing it, until die orb was painless 
and the vision pure. There was no outcry, no horror of great 
darkness^ no disposition to publish, but a subde, siknt^ swatt 
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levolutioiL As it went on within me, I grew stronger day hf 
day, and my life and work were flooded with the lig^t of a 
great and fine significance. Sensibility softened and endurance 
hardened under it 

Spirit of God ! Infinite Mother ! Thou didst not diundei 
on Sxoai amidst smoke and tempest ; but in the burning bush 
diou didst appear in a flame that warmed without withering, 
and illuminated without consuming. Thou didst not hang 
upon the cross on Calvary, but thou didst stir the hearts of the 
bereaved disciples as they walked in the way with their risen 
Lord. All gentle ministries to the spiritual life of men emanate 
bom Thee. Thou brooding, all-pervading presence, holding a 
weeping world in thy maternal embrace, witfi counsel and ten- 
der chastening and holy inspirations, was it thy arms that had 
been around me all these years, and came doser and closer, 
until I felt myself folded to a heart that flooded me with love ? 
I only know that streams rise no higher than their fountain, 
and that the fountain of spiritual life in me had sunk and ceased 
to flow long before this time. Could an]rthing but a long, 
strong rain firom the skies have filled it ? All the things we see are 
types of things we do not see — visible expressions of the things 
and thoughts of God. All the phenomena of nature — the persist- 
ent radiance of the sun and moon — ^the coming, going, and unload- 
ing, and the grace and glory of the clouds — the changes of the 
seasons and of the all-enveloping atmosphere, are revelations 
to our senses and our souls of those operations and influences 
idiich act upon our spiritual natures. I find no miracle in this ; 
only nature speaking without material interpreters — only the 
God of nature shunning the coarser passages of the senses, and 
finding his way direct to the Spirit by means and ministries and 
channels of his own. 

Was this conversion ? It was not an intellectual matter at 
alL I had changed no opinions, for the unworthy opinions 1 
bad acquired had fallen firom me, one by one, as my practice 
had conformed more and more to the Christian standard. In* 
deed, tbey were not my opinions at all, for they had beea 
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aawmed fa copfquence of Ae ptcaiiity of toaigwht brfagipg 
mytpiritiul aod intellectual natwet into harmony. M7 deep- 
est intellectnal convictions remained precisely what they had 
ahrays been. No^ it was a spiritoal quickening. It had been 
winter witfi me, and I had been covered with snow and locked 
with ice. Did I mdt the bonds which hdd me, by warmth 
•df-generated? Does the rose do diis or the violet ? There 
Was a sun in some heaven I could not see that shone upon me. 
There was a wind from some fiur latitude that breathed iqpon 
me; To be quickened is to be touched by a vital finger. To 
be quickened is to receive a fructifying flood from the great 
source of life. 

The change was somediing better than had happened to me 
under Mr. BedloVs preaching, long years before ; but ndther 
diange was conversion. Far back in cUldhood, at my 
mother's knee, at my fiufaci's side, and in my own secret cham^ 
ber, diose changes were wrought iriiich had directed my Ufe 
toward a Christian consummation. My little rivulet was flow- 
ing toward the sea, increasing as it went, when it was disturbed 
by die first awfiil experiences of my life; and its turbid waters 
were never, until diis latter time, wholly clarified My litde 
plant, tender but upright, was just rising out of its nursing 
shadows into the li^t irtien the great tonpest swept over it 
If my later experience was conversion, then conversion may 
come to a man every jrear of his life. It was simply the re- 
vivification and reinforcement of the powers and processes of 
qnritual life. It was ministry, direct and immediate, to devel- 
opment and growth ; and with me it was complete restoration 
to the track of my Christian boyhood, and a thrusting out of 
my life of all the ideas, policies and results of that terrible winter 
v^ch I can never reodl without self-pity and humiliation. 

The difference in the respective effects of the two great 
crises of my spiritual history upon my power to work Olus- 
trated better than anything else, perhaps, the difference in 
their nature. The first was a dissipation of power. I could 
not worii iriiile it lastedy and it was a long time before I could 
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fHher and hold ni hand mj mental fimres. The second wu 
an accession of strength and the power of concentration. I 
am sure that I never worked harder or better than I did during 
the time that my late change was in progress. It was an up- 
lifting, enlightening and strengthening inspiration. One was 
a poison, the other was a cure ; one disturbed, the other har- 
monized; one was surdiarged with fear, the other brimmed 
with hope; one exhausted, the other nourished and edified 
me ; one left my spirit halting and ready to stumble, the other 
left it armed and plumed. 

After my days at the academy, came my evening readings of 
die elementary books of the jnrofession idiich I had chosen. 
There were no holidays for me ; and during those three years I 
am sure I accomplished more professional study than nine-tenths 
of the young men whose every day was at their disposal I 
was in high health and in thorough earnest My physical pow- 
ers had never been overtasked, and I found m3rself in the 
possession of vital resources idiich enabled me to accomplish 
mn enormous amount of labor. I have no doubt that there 
were diose around me who felt a measure of pity for me, but 
I had no occasion to thank them for it I had never before 
felt so happy, and I learned then, what the world is slow to 
learn, that there can be no true happiness that is not the re- 
sult of the action of harmonious powers steadily bent upon 
pursuits that seek a worthy end. Comfort of a certain sort 
there may be, pleasure of a certain quality there may be, in 
ease and in the gratification of that whidi is sensuous and 
sensual in human nature ; but happiness is never a lazy man's 
dower nor a sensualisms privilege. That is reserved for the 
worker, and can never be grasped and held save by true man- 
hood and womanhood. It was a great lesson to learn, and it 
was learned for a lifetime ; for, in this eventide of life, with 
die power to the rest, I find no joy like that which comes to 
me at the table on which, day after day, I write the present 
record. 

During the antomn and winter idiicfa followed the i 
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tkm of mj new dadeti I was often at The Mansian, and a 
witneia of the hap^miess of its inmates. Mrs. Sanderson was 
Itring in a new atmosphere. Eveiy thon^^t and feeUng seemed 
to be centered upon her latelj discovered treasure. She lis* 
tened to his ereiy word, watched his everymotiony and seemed 
to feel ttiat all her time was lost that was not spent in his pret 
ence. The strong, indomitable, self-asserting will which she 
had exercised during all her life was laid at his feet With hef 
fortune she gave herseUl She was weaiy with die long strain 
and relinquished it She trusted him, leaned upon him, lived 
upon him. She was in the second childhood of her life, and it 
was better to her than her womanhood. He became in her 
imagination die son whom long yeacn before she had lost. His 
look recalled her hoj^ his vmce was the repetition of the old 
music, and she firand realised in him all the dreams she had in- 
dulged in concerning him who so sadly dissipated them in his 
own self-ruin. 

The object of all this trust and tenderness was as happy as 
she. It always toudied me deeply to witness the gentleness of 
his manner toward her. He anticipated all her wants, deferred 
to her slightest wish, shaped all his life to serve her own. The 
sense of kindred blood was stron^^y dominant within him, and 
his grandmother was held among the most sacred treasures of 
his heart Whedier he ever had die influence to lead her to 
higher sources of joy and comfort than himself I never knew, 
but I know diat indie old manaon that for so many years had 
been the home of revelry or of isolated selfishness, an altar was 
reared firom which the incense of Christian hearts rose widi the 
rising sun of morning and the rising stars of nig^t 

Henry passed many days with me at the academy. In tnidiy 
my school was his loitering place, thou^ his loitering was of 
a very useful bshion. I found him so full of the results of ex- 
perience in the calling in which I was engaged that I won from 
him a diousand valuable suggestions ; and such was his love 
fi)r die calling that he rarely left me without hearing a recitation, 
wUch be had die power to make so vttaUy interesting to my 
% 
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pupils diat he never entered the stn^-haU without mwakening 
a smSe of welcome from the whole schooL Sometimes he 
went with Claire to her class-rooms ; and, as many of her pupils 
had previously been his own, he found himself at home every- 
viiere. There was no foolish pride in his heart that protested 
against her employment He saw that she was not only useful 
Imt happy, and knew that she was learning quite as much that 
would be useful to her as those who engaged her efforts. Her 
office deepened and broadened her wcnnanhood ; and I could 
fee that Henry was every day more pleased and satisfied with 
her. If she was ill for a day, he took her place, and watched 
fer and filled every opportunity to lighten her burdens. 

Mr. Bradford was, perhaps, my happiest fiiend. He had had 
■o much responsibility in directing and changing the currents 
of my life, that it was with unbounded satisfiaM^tion that he 
witnessed my happiness, my industry and my modest pros- 
perity. Many an hour did he sit upon my platform with me, 
with his two hands resting upon his cane, his fine, honest face 
all aglow with gratified interest, listening to the school in its 
regular exercises; and once he came in with Mr. Bird who 
had traveled all the way fiom Hillsborough to see me. And 
tfien my school witnessed such a scene as it had never wit- 
nessed befcn^ I rushed to my dear old firiend, threw my arms 
ioxKmd him and kissed hinL The silver had begun to show 
itself m his beard and on his temples, and he looked weary. 
I gave him a chair, and then with tears in my eyes I stood out 
upon die platform before my boys and girls, and told them 
who he waS| and what he had been to me. I pictured 
to them the life of The Bird's Nest, and assured them that if 
diey had found anything to approve in me, as a teacher and a 
friend, it was planted and shaped in that little garden on the 
hilL I told them further that if any of them should ever come 
to regard me with the afiection I felt for him, I should fed 
mjTself abundantly repaid for all the labor I had bestowed upon 
them — ^nay, for die labor of a life. I was roused to an dot 
\ vdA touched to a tendemeM which were at least new te 
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am! thdr vftM were wet When I cotic ln ded^ poor Mr. 
Bird tat with hb head fai hii hand% vaaUe to aaj a woid. 

As we went oat from die icfaool that nig^t, ann in araiy he 
laid: ''It was a good medidne, Arthniv— heroic, bat good.** 

** It was,** I answered^ '' and I can never thank yoa and Ifi. 
Bnidfofd enoagfa for it** 

F!nt I took him to mj home, and we had a meny tea^ 
drinking, at which my mother yielded op aU her prejudices 
againtt him. I ihowed him my litde room, so like in its 
dimensions and appointments to die one I occupied at The 
Bird's Nest, and dien I took him to The Mansion for a call 
vpon Henry. After this we went to Mr. BradfiMrd's, where we 
i the ersaimt and whase he spent the atght 
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V WmCB I LBASN SOMXTHnrO ABOUT UTINOSION, mLUI 
BRADFORD AND ICYSILT. 

SiNCB the old days of my boyhood, when Millie Bradford 
and I had been intimate, confidential friends, she had never 
received me with the cordiality that she exhibited on that 
evening. I sappose she had listened to the accoont which her 
frtber gave of my meeting with my old teacher, and of the 
words which that meeting had inspired me to utter. I have no 
doubt that my later history had pleased her, and done much to 
awaken her old regard for me. Whatever the reasons may 
have been, her grasp was hearty, her greeting cordial, and her 
fiice was bright with welcome. I need not say that sdl this 
dirilled me with pleasure, for I had inwardly determined to 
earn her respect, and to take no steps for greater intimacy untO 
I had done so, even if it should lead me to abandon all hope 
of being more to her than I had been. 

It was easy that evening to win her to our old comer in the 
drawing-room. Mrs. Bradfc^d and Aunt Flick were ready 
listeners to the conversation in fvogress between Mr. Bradford 
and Mr. Bird, and we found ourselves at liberty to pursue our 
own ways, without intemiption or observation. 

Sbt questioned me with great interest about my school, and 
as that was a subject which aroused all my enthusiasm, I talked 
freely, and amused her with incidents of my daily work. She 
eould not but have seen that I waa the victim of no vain regrets 
concerning my loss of position and prospects, and that all my 
energies and all my heart were in my new life. I saw diat she 
was gratified; and I was surprised to find that she wai pfo^ 
iwmdly interested in my sucotss. 
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^9f die waj,** I laid, after having dwelt too long upon a 
topic that concerned myself mainly, ** I wonder what has be- 
come of Livingston ? He was going to Europe, bat I have not 
heard a word from him since I parted with him months aga 
Do yoa know anjrdiing of him?** 

^'Hayen't heaidfrom him?** she said, with a kind oTa 
cvedidoiii gasp. 

<*Nol a word." 

^ Have n't yon seen him ? ** 

^ Why, I have n't been oat of die tows.* 

^'No^ bat yoa have seen him heve?** 

*« Not once." 

"Yoa are sure?" 

''Perfect^ sore," I responded, widi a ndk at her obstinate 
«nbelie£ 

" I donf t onderstand it," she said, looking away from me. 

"Hashe been here?" I inqaired. 

«* Twice." 

I saw that she was not only paxzled, bat deeply moved ; and 
I was consdoos.of a fladi of minted anger and indignation 
s w ee pin g over my own tell-tale &ce. 

"Did he call on Henry when he was here?" I inquired. 

" He did, on both occasions. Did not Henry tell you ?" 

"He did not" 

"That is strange, too^" she remaiked. 

" Miss Bradford" I responded, '* it is not strange at alL I 
comprehend the whole matter. Henry knew Livingston better 
than I did, and, doubting whether he would care to continue his 
acquaintance with me after the change in my circumstances, had 
not mentioned his calls to me. He knew that if I had met him, 
I should speak of it ; and as I did not speak of it, he concluded 
diat I had not met him, and so covered from me by his silence 
the presence of my old friend in the city. Livingston did not 
can upon me because, having nothing further in common with 
me, he chose to ignore me altogether, and to count all that had 
appeared like friendship between us for nothing. I was no 
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> an heir to wealth. I was a worker fiir my qwn bread^ 
with my position to make by efforts whose issue was uncertain. 
I could be his companion no further; I could be received at 
his fitthei's home no more. Eveiy attention or courtesy he 
might lender me could be rendered no more except as a matter 
c»f patronage. I can at least give him the credit for having 
honesty and delicacy enouj^ to shun me when he could meet 
■le no more on even terms." 

** Even terms r* exclaimed the girl, with a scorn in her maiw 
ner and voice which verged closely upon rage. ^ Is that a 
style of manhood that one may apolog^ for?" 

^^Well," I answered, ^'considering the (act tiiat I was at* 
tracted to him at first by the veiy motives which control him 
pow, I ou^t to be tolerant and charitable." 

<< Yes, if that is true/' she responded ; '* but the matter is m- 
credible and incomprehensible." 

** It begins to seem so now, to me," I replied, ''but it did 
not then. Our clique in college were all fools together, and 
fancied tiiat, because we had some worldly advantages not 
shared by others, we were raised by them above the conmion 
leveL We took pride in circumstances that were entirely inde- 
pendent of our manhood— circumstances that were gathered 
around us by other hands. I am heartily ashamed of my old 
weakness, and despise myself for it; but I can appreciate the 
itrength of the bonds that bmd Livingston, and I forgive him 
with an my heart" 

« I do not," she responded. "The slight he has put upon you, 
and his new fiiendship for Henry, disgust me more than I can 
tell you. His conduct is mercenary and unmanly, and offends 
me from the crown of my head to the sole of my foot" 

In the firm, strong passion of this true girl I saw my old self^ 
and realized the wretched slough from which I had been lifted. 
I cmld not feel as she did, however, toward Livingston. After 
the first flush of anger had subsided, I saw that, without some 
ndical change in him, he could not do otherwise than he had 
done. Thou^ manly in many of his characteristics! his 1 
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of life wai rotten at its feundaticmy in that it ignoved 1 
Hii standard of respectability was not natural, it was conven- 
tional ; and so long as he entertained no plan of life that was 
based in numlinriss and manly work, his associations would be 
controlled by the conventional standard to which he and those 
around him bowed in constant loyalty. 

After her frank expression of indignation, she seemed inclined 
to drop the subject, and only a few more words were uttered 
upon eidier side concerning it I saw that she was troubled, 
that she was angry, and that, during the moments devoted to 
the conversation, she had arrived at scmie determination whose 
nature and moment I could not guess. Sometimes she looked 
at me : sometimes she looked away from me ; and then her lips 
were pressed together with a strange spasm of firmness, as if 
some new resdution of her life were passing step by step to its 
final issue. 

I did guess afterward, and guessed arif^t Livingston had 
fiudnated her, while she had so wholly gained his affection 
and respect, and so won his admiration, that he was laying 
siege to her heart by all the arts and appliances of which he was 
so accustomed and accomplished a master. He was the first 
man who had ever approached her as a lover. She had but just 
escaped fit)m the seclusion of her school-life, and this world of 
love, of which she had only dreamed, had been opoied to her 
by the hands of a prince. He was handsome, accomplished in 
the arts of society, vivacious and brilliant ; and while he had 
made comparatively little progress in winning her heart, he had 
carried her fancy captive and excited her admiration, and only 
needed more abundant opportunity to win her wholly to himseU^ 

The revelation of the real character of the man, and of hit 
graceless dealing with me~Hthe hollow-heartedness of his friend- 
ihip, and the transfer of his regard and courtesy from me to 
Henry — offended all that was womanly within her. From the 
moment when she comprehended his position — its meanness, 
its injustice and unmanliness — she determined that he should be 
forever shut out of her heart. She knew that her judgment 
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sad conidence could never approve either his conduct or Mm 
— ^tfaat this one act could never be justified or apologized for. 
The determination cost her a struggle which called into action 
all the forces of her nature. I have been a thousand times 
thankful that I did not know what was passing in her mind, for 
I was thus saved from all temptation to attempt to turn her 
heart against him, and turn it toward mysel£ 

She wrote him a letter, as I subsequently learned, iddch was 
intended to save him the mortification of visiting her agalh ; but 
he came again, armed with his old self-possession, determined 
to win the prize upon which he had set his heart ; and then he 
went away, visiting neither Henry nor myself. Afterward he 
went to Europe, and severed forever all his relations to the 
lives of his Bradford acquaintances. 

When Millie and I closed our conversation about Livingston, 
I found her prepossessed and silent ; and, as if by mutual im- 
pulse and consent, we rose fit)m our seats, and returned to the 
other end of the drawing-room, where the remainder of the 
£unily were gathered. There we found a conversation in pro- 
gress which I had no doubt had been suggested by my own 
personality and position ; and as it was veiy fruitfiiUy sugges- 
tive to me, and became a source of great encouragement to me, 
I am sure my readers will be interested in it We came within 
hearing of the conversation, just as Mr. Bird was saying : — 

*' I never saw a man with an)rthing of the real Shakspeare ic 
him — using him as our typical man — ^who could not be any sort 
of a man that he chose to be. A genuinely practical man — a 
man who can adapt himself to any sort of life — is invariably a 
man of imagination. These young men who have the name of 
being eminently practical—- especially among women, who 
usually consider all practical gifts to be those which relate \m 
making money and providing for a family — are the least 
practical, in a wide sense, of anybody. They usually have a 
strong bent toward a certain industrial or commercial pursuit, 
and if they follow that bent, persistently, they succeed ; but if 
bjr anjr chance they are diverted from it^ they M iiievocabl|^ 
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Now die man of imagintioii it he iriio appfdicnds and con* 
prdiends the drcomitanm, proprieties and opportunitiet dk 
€ftrf life in which his lot maj be cast, and ada^ Umself to 
and emplojTS them alL I have a fine diance to notice this in 
Wf bojrs ; and whenerer I find one who has an imagination, I 
tee ten dunces to make a man of him where one exists in 
those less fenerooslj famished.'* 

^Yet our geniuses,'* responded Mr. Bradford, ''have not 
been tfoted for dieit skill in practical afhirsi or tx dieir power 
to take care of themsdves." 

''No,*' said Mr. Bird, "because oar geniuses, or what by 
ixmrtesjr we call such, are one-sided men, who have a single 
bcalty devdoped in exceptionally large proportbn. They are 
^racticd men only in a sin^^e direction, like die man who has 
a spnia} gift for money-making, or affiurs ; and the latter is 
)ast as truly a genius as the fbnner, and bodi are necessarily 
narrow men, and limited in dieir range of eflfort This is not 
at all the kind of man I mean ; I allude to one who has fisurly 
symmetrical powers, with the fiiculty of imagination among 
them. Without this latter, a man can never rise above the 
eapadty of a kind of human machine, working regulariy or ir« 
regularly. A man who cannot see the poetical side of his work, 
can never achieve the highest excellence in it The ideal must 
alwajTS be apprdiended before one can rise to that which is in 
die highest possible sense practical I have known boys who 
were the despair of dieir humdrum fadiers and mothers, because, 
forsooth, they had the fiiculty of writing verses in their youth. 
They were regarded by these parents with a kind of blind pride, 
but with no expectation for them except poverty, unsteady pur^ 
poses and dependence. I have seen these same parents, many 
times, depending in their old age upon their verse-writing boys 
for comfort or luxury, while their practical brothers were tug* 
ging for their daily bread, unable to hdp anybody but themsdves 
and their fiunilies.'' 

Mr. Bradford saw that I was intensdy interested in this talk 
p^ Mr. Bin), and said, with the hope of tuminf it more tfaoiw 
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Mf^j to my own practical advantage : ^' Well, what have 70a 
to say to our young man here ? He was so full of imagination 
when a lad that we could hardly trust his eyes or his con- 
science." 

He said this widi a laugh, but Mr. Krd turned toward me 
with his old affectionate look, and replied : '' I have never seen 
die day since I first had him at my side, when I did not believe 
that he had the making of a hundred different men in him. He 
was always a good student when he chose to be. He would 
have made, after a time, an ideal man of Idsure. He is a 
good teacher to-day. He has chosen to be a lawyer, and it 
rests entirely widi him to determine whether he will be an 
eminent one. If he had chosen to be a preacher, or an author, 
or a merchant, he would meet no insurmountable difficulty m 
rising above mediocrity, in either profession. The faculty of 
imagination, added to synmietrical intellectual powers, makes 
it possible for him to be anjrthing that he chooses to become. 
By this fiumlty he will be able to see all the possibilities of any 
profession, and all the possibilities of hb powers with relation 
to it" 

'^ As fiankness of speech seems to be in order," said Mr. 
Bradford, '< suppose you tell us whedier you do not think diat 
he spends money rather too easily, and that he may find future 
trouble in that direction." 

Mr. Birdat once became my partisan. ^' What opportunity 
has the boy had for learning the value of money? When he 
has learned what a dollar costs, by the actual experiment of 
labor, he will be corrected. Thus far he has known the value 
of a dollar only firom one side of it He knows what it will 
buy, but he does not know what it costs. Some of the best 
financiers I ever met were once boys who placed little or no 
value upon money. No man can measure the value of a dol- 
lar justly who cannot place by its side the expenditure of time 
and labor which it costs. Arthur is learning all about it" 

<«Thank yoo," I responded, '' I feel quite encouraged abool 
mysel£'^ 
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^Now, then, what do yon diink of Hemy; in Us 
comstances?" inquired Mr. Bradford. 

^Henry,** replied Mr. Bird, ** never had die fiicnltjr to leant 
tfie Talue of a dollar, except through the difficulty of gettingit 
The real superiority of Ardiur over Henry in diis matter is in 
Us fiiculty, not only to measure die value of a dollar by its cost, 
hat to measure it by its power. To know how to win money 
and at the same time to know how to use it when won. Is the 
prerog a tive of die highest style of practical financial wisdom. 
Now that money costs Henry nodiing, he will cease to value 
it ; and widi his tastes I think the care of his fortune will be 
very irksome to him. Indeed, it would not be strange if, in five 
fears, that care should be transferred to die very hands that 
iorrendered the fortune to him. So our practical boy is quite 
likely, in my judgment, to become a mere baby in business, 
while our boy whose imagination seemed likely to run awaj 
widi him, will nurse him and his fortune together.** 

''Why,diat wiU be delightfid,** I responded. <' I shall be 
certain to send die first business-card I get printed to Henry, 
and solicit his patronage.** 

There was much more said at die time about Henry's fotuie 
as well as my own, but the conversation I have rehearsed was 
all diat was of vital importance to me, and I will not burden 
die reader with more. I cannot convey to any one an idea of 
the interest wUch I took in this talk of my old teacher. It 
somehow had the power to place me in possession of mjrself 
It recognized, in the presence of diose who loved but did not 
wholly trust me, powers and qualities whidi, in a half-blind way, 
I saw within mysel£ It strengthened my self-respect and my 
bith in my fiiture. 

Ah I if die old and the wise could know how die wisdom 
won by thdr experience is taken into the heart of every earnest 
young man, and how gratefiil to such a young man recognition 
Is, at the hand of the old and the wise, would they be stingy 
with dieir hoard and reluctant widi their hand ? I do not b» 
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lere tbcy woold They foiget tfadr jonth, when they drop 
peas instead of pearls, and are silly rather than sage. 

When I left die house to return to my home, I was charged 
with thoughts which kept me awake fiir into the night The 
only man from whom I had anything to fear as a rival was in 
disgrace. My power to win a practical man's place in the 
world had been recognized in Millie Bradfor^s presence, by 
one whose opinion was veiy highly prized. I had achieved the 
power of looking at myself and my possibilities through the 
eyes of a wbdom-winning experience. I was inspiredi encour- 
aged and strengthened, and my life had never seemed more (till 
0^ meaning and interest than it did dien. 

Early the next morning I went for Mr. Krd, accompanied 
Mm to the stage-office, and bade him good-by, grateful for such 
a fiiendi and detenninied I9 naliae ail that lie had wished and 
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CHAPTER ZZV, 
1 wnr A win amd homs op my own, and tbm mansion lossf 

AND GAINS A MISTRKSS. 

In those eaiiy dajrs, professional stady was carried on very 
generally without the aid of professional schools ; and during 
my three years at die academy, accomplished widi sufficient 
pecuniary success, I read all the elementary books of the pro- 
fession I had chosen, and, at the dose, was admitted to the 
bar, after an examination idiich placed me at once at the head 
of the little clique of young men who had fitted themselves for 
die same pursuit Henry, meantime, had realized a wish, long 
secretly cherished, to study divinity, and, under a license from 
the ministerial association of the county, had preached many 
times in the vacant pulpits of the city and the surrounding 
country. Mrs. Sanderson always went to hear him when the 
distance did not forbid her ; and I suppose that the dty did 
not hold two young men of more unwearied industry than our-^ 
selves. 

My acquaintance widi Millie Bradlord ripened into confiden- 
tial fiiendship, and, so far as I was concerned, into something 
wanner and deeper, yet nothing of love was ever alluded to be- 
tween us. I saw that she did not encourage the advances of 
other young men which were made upon every side, and I was 
quite content to let matters rest as they were, until my pros- 
pects for life were more definite and reliable than they were 
then. We read the same books, and talked about them. We 
engaged in the same efforts to arouse the spirit of llteiaxy cult- 
ure and improvement in the neighborhood. In the meantime 
her womanhood ripened day by day, and year bj year^ until sht 
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became the one bright star of my life. I learned to look at roj 
own character and all my actions through her womanly eyes. 
I added her conscience to my own. I added her sense of that 
which was proper and becoming and tastefiil to my own 
Through her sensibilities I learned to see things finely, and by 
persuasions which never shaped themselves to words, I jdelded 
Iii3rself to her, to be led to fine consummations of life and 
diaracter. She was a being inefiably sacred to me. She was 
never associated in my mind with a coarse thought She lifted 
me into a realm entirely above the atmosphere of sensuality, 
fix>m which I never descended for a moment ; and I thank 
God that I have never lost diat respect for woman idiich she 
tanj^t me. 

I have seen, smce those dajrs, so chaiged with pure and pre- 
cious memories, many women of unworthy aims, and low and 
frivolous tastes, yet I have never seen anything that bore the 
form of woman that did not appeal to my tender consideration. 
I have never seen a woman so low that her cry of distress or 
appeal for fvotection did not stir me like a trumpet, or so base 
that I did not wish to cover her shame from ribald eyes, and 
restore her to that better self idiich, by the grace of her nature, 
can never be wholly destroyed. 

Soon after the term had closed which severed the connection 
of Claire and myself widi the academy, I was made half wild 
widi delist by an invitation, extended to Henry and Claire, as 
well as to Millie and m3rsel^ to virit Hillsborough, and join the 
Bird's Nest in their biennial encampment I knew every rod 
of ground around the beantifiil mountain-lake upon whose 
shores the idiite tents of the school were to be planted, for, 
though six miles away from my early school, I had visited it 
many times during holidays, and had sailed and angled and 
twam upon its waters. For many years it had been Mr. Bir^s 
habit, at stated intervals, to take his whole school to this lovely 
spot during the fervors of the brief New England summer and 
to yield a fortn^t to play. The boys looked forward to this 
tfcnt, diroo^ the long mootfai of their study, with the rooK 
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diaiming antidpfttioiiii and none of them conU hsfe be«i 
more delij^ted with the prospect than Henrj and myseUl We 
were now the old boys going back, to be looked at and talked 
aboat bjr the younger boja. We were to renew our boyhood 
and oor old associationi before undertaking the j^t^essiona] 
workofourlhret. 

Ai both Mr. Bradford and my fiuher trusted Mr. and Mrs. 
Birdy it was not difficult to obtain their consent that Millie and 
Oaire should accompany us ; and when the morning of out 
departure arrived, we were delighted to find that we should be 
die only occupants of the old stage-coach ndiich was to bear us 
to our destination. The day was as beautifid as diat on which 
my (adier and I first made the journey over the same route. 
The objects along the way were all familiar to Heniy and my- 
self but it seemed as if we had lived a whole lifetime since we 
had seen them. We gave ourselves up to merriment The 
spirit of play was upon us all ; and the old impassive stage- 
driver must have diou|^t us half insane; The drive was lon& 
but it might have been twice as long without wearying us. 

I was going back to die fountain fix>m which I had drunk 
io much that had come as a pure force into my life. Even the 
privilege to play, without a thought of wori^, or a shadow of 
care and duty, I had learned fix)m the trachings of Mr. Bird. I 
had been tau^t by him to believe — ^idiat many others had en- 
deavoured to make me doubt — that God looked widi delight 
upon his weaiy children at play, — diat the careless lambs that 
gambolled in their pasture, and die careless birds singing and 
flying in the air, were not more innocent in their sports than 
men, women and children, when, after work fisdtLiully done, 
diey yielded to the recreative impulse, and with perfect fireedom 
gave themselves to play. I believed this then, and I believe it 
still; and I account that religion poor and pitifididiich ascribes 
to the Good Father of us aU less delight in die fi-ee and car&> 
leas spcMTts of his children than we take in die firolic of our 



The wfaok idiool was out to see die aew-comeii wlieii ws 
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airived, and we were received literalljr with open arms bf dM 
master and mistress of the establishment Aheady the tents 
and cooking utensils had gone forward. A few of the older 
boys were just starting on foot for the scene of the fortnights 
play, to sleep in neighboring bams, so as to be on the ground 
early to assist in raising the tents. They could have slept b 
beds, but beds were at a discount among lads whose present 
ambition was to sleep upon the ground. The whole building 
was noisy with the notes of preparation. Food was preparing 
in incredible quantities, and special preparations were in pro- 
gress for making Millie and Claire comfortable ; for it was sup- 
>x>sed that *' roug^xing it " was something foreign to their taste 
and expoience. 

On the following morning, I was roused from my dreams by 
the same outcry of the bo3rs to idiich I had responded, or in 
which I had joined, for a period of five happy years. I was 
obliged to rub my eyes before I could realize that more than 
seven years lay between me and that golden period. When at 
last I remembered how, under that roo( breathed the woman 
dearer to me than all the rest of the world, and that for two 
precious weeks she would be my companion, amid the most 
enchanting scenes of natiu-e, and under circumstances so fresh 
and strange as to touch all her sensibilities, I felt almost guilty 
that I could not bring to Mr. and Mrs. Bird an undivided 
heart, and that The Bird's Nest, and the lake, and the camp- 
fires, and the free life of the wilderness would be companu 
tively meanmgless to me without her. 

Our breakflEist was a hurried one. The bo3rs could hardly 
wait to eat anjrthing, and started off by pairs and squads to 
make the distance on foot A huge lumber-wagon, loaded with 
supplies, was the first carriage dispatched. Then those who 
would need to ride took their seats in such vehicles as the 
school and village afforded, and the straggling procession moved 
on its way. Henry and I spumed the thought of being carried, 
and took our way on foot We had not gone half die distance, 
however, when Millie and Claire insisted on joining as. S« 
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Mr llde pirtj bttde llie ntl food^qr, and w% were left to takt 
Mr owft ame Cv uie Jovncjr* 

We were tfie tefl to anivc at die eocampmenty and tbe aim 
was alrea^ hot in the ikj. Poor Claire was q«te eiduumed, 
but Millie grew itronger with every etep. The Auh of health 
and happineti upon her hot drew fordi a oompliment from 
Mr. Bird which deepened her color, and made her more charm- 
ing than ever. The life was as new to her as if she had ex- 
changed planets ; and she gave hendf iqi to k, and all the 
pleasant labor iriddi die provision for so many rendered neces- 
saiy, with a read^ and hear^helpfiilneisdiat delighted every one. 
She conM not move widioat attracting a crowd of boys. She 
walked and talked with them ; she sang to them and read to 
diem; and doring die ftrst two or three days of camp-life, I be- 
gan to fear that I riioold have very iMe of her sodety. 

The days were not long enoni^ for onrideascires. ladling, 
boaringp ball-laying and eating throng^ the day, and onging 
and sloiy-telling during die evemng, constituted the round of 
waking ddight% and the night% cool and sweet, were long 
widi refrething and dreamless dumber. 

There is no kinder mother than die eaith, when we trust* 
fiilly lay our heads iqpon her bosom. She iMdds bafan antt 
blessing for the ridi and die poor, for the haidy and die dainty 
alike, whidi the bed of luxury never knows. Pure air to 
breathe, pure water to drink and a pillow of stone — ah 1 how 
eaqr it is for die invis3)le ministers of heakfa and happiness to 
build ladders between sudi conditions and heaven t 

Far back over die dim yeais that have come between, I see 
diose camp-fires flowing sdll, thronj^ evenings foil of music 
andlaoj^ter. I see die groups of merry bojrsdandi^ around 
diem. I hear their calls for Echo to die woods, and dien, m 
die pauses, die plash of oars, as some group of late sailors 
comes slowly in, stirring the lake into ripples diat seem phos- 
phorescent in the firelight I watch diose fires crumbling 
awsft and dying at last into doudy darkness, or into the milder 
wUdi then asserts its undivided sway, and floods 
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hkt and foreit and mountain, and all the nq^t-iweet atmos 
phere with its fteady radiance. I see the tent in irindi 09 
liater and my love are sleeping, and mvoke for them the g«ar- 
dian care of Crod and all good angeli. I go at last to mjr own 
tent, and He down to a sleep of Messed, blank unconsdoot- 
ness, from which I am roused by the 07 of healdiy lungs dial 
ind no weariness in i^y, and by die tramping of feet around 
me diat spring to die ta^s and qports of the day with unilag 
ging appetite and interest 

Did Mr. and Mrs. Bird know how much pleasure they were 
giving to the young life around them ? Did they know that 
diey were enabling us all to lay up memories more precious 
dian gold? Did they know they were developing a love of 
nature and of healthfol and simple pleasures that should be a 
constant guard around diose young feet, when they should find 
themselves among the sl^pery places of life and die seductive 1 
nifiuences of artificial society. Did they know that makk^ 
the acquaintance of the birds and flowers and open sky and 
eiqpanding water and roi:^ life was better than the culture and 
restraint of drawing-rooms? Did they know that diese boys, 
deprived of this knowledge and these influences, would go 
through life lackii^ some t h ing inexpressibly valuable ? Surdy 
they did, or they would not have sacrificed labour and care and 
comfort to achieve these objects and results. A thousand 
Uessings on you, my wise, patimt, self-sacrificing fiiends I It 
is no wonder that all who have lived mider your ceaseless and 
self-devoted ministry love you I 

The moon was new when we went into camp, and as it grew 
larger the weather grew finer, until, as die fortnight waned, it 
came to its glorious fiill, on a night whose events made it for- 
ever memorable to me. 

I do not know why it is that a boy, or a collection of boy% 
b so keen in the discovery of tendnr relations between young 
men and young women, but I think that, fiom die first, the 
school understood exacdy die relations of Henry to Oairi 
and of Millie to mysdC There was a Itvdy fuoStf inlwest in 
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wan, andthefomg rogoet seemed to vndentMil Ihi 
ten were aU letded between die fbnner pair, and ttiat ibcf 
had not reached a pennanent adjoftment b^weoi the latter. 
Heniy and Claire ooold ahvays be with each other without in- 
tamption. They could fo down to the shore at anj time of 
the day or eveningi enter a boat, and row oat iqKm die lake, 
and find nothing to interfere with dieir privacy ; bat Millie and 
I ooold never approach a boat withoat finding half a dozoi 
little fdlows at oar side, begging to be taken oat widi as apon 
die water. There was always misrhiff in dieir eyes, and an 
evident wish to make die coarse of trae love rooj^ to as. 
There was something so amasing in aU diis, to me^ diat I never 
coald get aqgry with diem, bat Millie was sometimes distoibed 
by their good-natored persecatioas. 

On one of the later evenings^ however, Millie and I tock 
advantage of their momentary absorpdon in some fiivorite 
game, and qaiedy walked to die shoie, annoticed by any of 
diem. She took her seat in die boat, and, shoving it bom die 
sand, I sprang in after her, andwe were afloat and free upon the 
moonlit water. For some minates I did not toach the oars, bat 
let die boat drift oat with die impalse I had given it, while we 
watched the oadines of the white tents against the sky, and the 
groups which die camp-fires made fimtastic. 

It was the first time, since oar reridence at the camp, diat I 
had been alone with her under circumstances which i^aced us 
beyond hearing and interruption. I had been longing and 
laboring fbr diis opportunity, and had determined to bring 
matters between us to a crisis. I had fiuthfiilly tried to do 
diose diings and to adopt those plans and purposes of life 
which would command her respect and confidence. I had 
been so thorouj^y sbcere, that I had the consciousness of 
deservbg her esteem, even thon|^ her heart mig^t not have 
been drawn toward me with any tenderer regard. I had been 
in no haste to declare my passion, but die few days I had 
qpent widi her in camp had so rq[>ened and intensified it, that 
T saw I coald not carry It kmger, uncertain of its issuc^ wfthoot 
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; tonnent or prospective danger. It seemed, sometiiiiei 
to my great horror, as if my life hung entirely npon hers— as il 
existence would be a corse without her companionship. 

After a while spent in silence and a strange embarrassment 
I took the oars, and as quietly as possible rowed out into thi 
middle of the lake. The deep blue sky and the bright nunm 
were above us, and the pure water below; and all the sounds 
that came to us from the shore were softened into music 

At last I broke die spell that had held my voice with what I 
intended for a common-place, and said : ^* It seems a comfort 
to get away from die boys for a little while, doesn't it 1" 

^'Does it?" she responded. '^You know you have the 
advantage of me ; I haven't that pleasure yet" 

^Ohl thank you," I said. '^ didn't know that you still 
legaided me as a boy." 

^ You were to remain a boy, you know. Didn't you proos- 
ise? Have you forgotten?" 

''Have I fulfilled my promise ?" 

'' Yes, after a weary time." 

''And you recognize the boy again, do you?'' 

"I think so." 

"Are you pleased?" 

" I have no fkult to find, at least" 

"And you are the same gid I used to know?" I said. 

"Yes." 

"Does the fiu:t forbid us to talk as men and women talk?" 

" We are here to play," she repUed, " and I suppose we 
may play that we are man and woman." 

"Very well," I said, " suppose we play tfiat we are man and 
woman, and that I am veiy fond of you and you are very fond 
efme." 

"It seems very difficult to play diis, especially when one ol 
■s is so very much in earnest" 

"Which one?" 

"The one idio wishes to pby." 

''Ahl Millie^" Isaid, ""you fealljaMat sot btad^ woidi 
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wAk mt. Indctdy I am too ntodi in eameft lo pbj. 1 
kiave a lecvel to tdl yoot and dus it mj first good qpportun^ 
lo tcB it^ andyoa most hear if 

««AsaGiet? dojrottddakso? IdooUit"* 

'^ Do yoa fead me so easilj ? ** 

She reached out her hand opoo the water to grasp a dark 
little object, past which we were slowly diiftiiigy and broke ofl 
from its loQg^ lithe stem a water4iljr» and tossed it to my 
feet ^'There^s a secret in that litde cone," she said, "but I 
know what it is as well as if die morning son had unfolded iV* 

<< Do you mean to say that my aeoet has <^>ened under th« 
qpell of your eyes every day like the water-lily to the sun?'' 

** Yes, if you insist on putting it in that very poetical way." 

^ Are you fond of water4ilks ? ** 

" Veiy : fonder of them than of any other flower I know." 

«WeU»" I responded **Vm a man, or. a boy— just whidi 
you choose — and don't pretend lo be a water-lily, though I 
wish my roots were as safely anchored and my life as purely 
surrounded and protected. I betteve that mudeahood mo- 
nopolizes all tlie lilies for its various iaqpersonat]on% but for 
the present purpose, I should really like to ask you If you 
are willing to take the water-lily for the one flonwr of your 
life, with all its secrets irtiich )Foa claim to understand so felly." 

<< Charmingly done," she ttkl— ''for a boy." 

« You taunt me." 

"No, Arthur," she responded, "but you really are hurrying 
things so. Just think of trying to s^e everything ki five 
minutes, and diink, too^ of the inconvenience of this little 
boat You cannot get upon your knees widumt upsetting 
us, and dien you know I mi|^t be compelled to wdaj^t a wale» 
%•" 

"Particularly if the lily should save your life.** 

"Yes." 

"Suiqpose we go ashore." 

"NotfortheworkL" 

^'Alil liillie»IthtnkIknowyourseciret,"Xaai* 
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^ It in^l hvd to duKxyver.** 

<^WeI], then kfs not talk ki ridifies any more. I lote yfm 
■KwetbsnKfei Hfilliel majl continiie tolo7eyoa^'* 

She pftosed^ and I law tears upon her hat^ glitteriiq; in the 
DKxmlig^t 

"Yes," she said, "always." 

"Thank jou! duidt Godl" I said with a hearty fanpulse. 
" life b aU bright to me now, and all faU of promise. I 
wish I could come to you and dose this business in the good 
dd orthodox &shion." 

9ie laughed at my vexation, and counsded patience. 

There is something yery provddng about the coolness of a 
woman under drcmnstances like those m which I found 
myselC For many days I had permitted mjrself to be wrou^t 
into an exalted state of feeling. Indeed^ I had been mustering 
strength for tins interview during all the tune I had lived in 
the camp. I was prepared to make a thousand protestations 
of everlasting devotion. I was ready to cast at her feet my 
herpes, n^life, n^ all; yet die had antidpated everything, and 
managed to hold the conversation in her own hands. Then 
she apparently took delight in kee{»ng me at my end of the 
boat^ and m &suading me from my ardent ¥rish to reach die 
shore. I said I thought it was time for us to return. She 
protested. The people would miss us, I assured her, and 
would be i^prehensive that we had met with an acddent She 
was equally sure that diey would not nuss us at alL Besides, 
if they should, a little scare would give piquancy to the mghf s 
Measure, and she would not like to be responsible for such a 
deprivation. In truth, I think she would have been delighted 
to keep me on the lake all nig^t 

I finally told her that I held the oars, that if she wished to 
remain longer she would accommodate me by jumping over- 
board, and assured her that I would fiuthftilly deliver her last 
messages* As she made no movement, I dipped n^ oars and 
lowed toward the dying lights of the camp-fires, congratulating 
aqrsdf that I should land first, and hdp her from die boatu 
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Under die ihelteriDg wQlowii I received her into mj anii% 
and gave her mj fint level's kisi. We walked to her tent 
hand m hand, like children, and there, while the boyt gathered 
round as to learn where we had been, and to posh their 
good-natured inquiries, I bent and gave her a good-ni{^ kiss^ 
which told the whole story to diem alL 

It seems strange to me now that I could have dmie so^ and 
diat she would have permitted it, but it reallj was so like a 
fiuniljr matter, iniriiich all were interested in the most friendly or 
brotheriy way, diat it was quite the natural thing to da MJQlie 
immediately disappeared behind her muslin walls, while I was 
Dvenriielmed with congratuladons. Nor was this alL One 
fitde fellow called for three cheers for Miss Bradford, i^iich were 
given with a will ; and then three cheers were given to Arthur 
Bonnicasde ; and as their lungs were in practice, diey cheered 
Henry and Claire, and Mr. and Mrs. Bird, and wound up that 
part of their exercise by three cheers for themselves. Then 
diey improvised a serenade for the invisible lady, selecting 
<<Oft in die stilly night,'' and ''The Pirate's Serenade," as 
particularly appropriate to the occasion, and went to their 
beds at last only under the peremptory commands of Mr. Bird. 

There were two persons among the fifty diat lay down upon 
die ground that night frtio did not sleep very soundly, though 
die large remainder slept, I presume, much as usuaL I had 
lain quiedy diinking over the events of the evening, and trying 
to realize the great blessing I had won, frtien, at about two 
o^dock in the morning, I heard the word ''Arthur" distincdy 
pronounced. Not having removed all my clothing, I leaped 
from my blanket, and ran to the door of the tent There I 
heard the call again, and recognized the voice of Millie Brad- 
VMrd. 

«'Wellwhatisit?''Isaid. 

" There is some one about the camp.** 

By this time Henry was on his feet and at my side, and bodi 
of us went out •<«gether. We stumbled among the tent-stakes 
fan different dipuddons, aod at last fcimd a man so muddled with 
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fiquor tfuu he hardly knew frtiere he was. We collared hinii 
and led him to our tent, where we inquired of him his business. 
As he seemed unable to tell us, I searched his pockets f<Mr the 
battle which I presumed he bore about him somewhere, and in 
the search found a letter, the address of which I read with the 
expectation of ascertaining his name. Veiy much to my sur« 
prise, the letter was addressed to Henry. Then the whole 
matter became plain to me. He had been dispatched with this 
letter from Hillsborough, and on the way had fallen in with dis- 
solute companions^ though he had retained sufficient sense to 
know that the camp was his destination, 

Henry broke the seal The letter was from his modier, in- 
forming him that Mrs. Sanderson was very ill, and that she de- 
sired bis immediate return to Bradford. I entered Mr. Bird's 
tent and told him of the letter, and then satisfied the curiosity 
of Millie and Claire. In such clothing as we could snatch 
readily from our tents we gathered for a consultation, which re- 
sulted in the conclusion that any sickness which was sufficiently 
serious to call Henry home, was sufficient to induce the entire 
Bradford party to accompany him. He protested against this» 
but we overruled him. So we simply lay down until daylight, 
and then rose for a hurried breakfrist Mr. Bird drove us to 
Hillsborough, and at seven o'clock we took the stage for home. 

The ride homeward was overshadowed by a grave apprehen- 
lion, and the old driver probably never had a quieter fare over 
his route, than the party which, only a few days before, had as- 
tonished him by their hilarity. 

On reaching Bradford we found our worst fears realized. 
The old lady was rapidly declining, and for three days had been 
vainly calling for her grandson. When he arrived he brought to 
her a great flood of comfort, and with her hand in his, she de- 
scended into the dark valley. What words she spoke I never 
knew. I was only sure that she went out of her earthly life in 
an atmosphere of the most devoted filial affection, that words 
of Christian counsel and prayer were tenderly spoken to het 
draCniing lensesi and that hands bathed in tears closed her tyea 
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The fbnoil was die laigett and moft rcmaikalde Ihaderet 
«eeii in Bndkiri^ and Henij went back to hk homci ha ownef 
and master. 

On the day kitkmmg the ftineral my fiidier was smnmoned ta 
listen to the reading of MrSb Sanderacmls wilL We were all 
sorprised at diis, and still more surprised to leami whoi he re> 
turned, that the house in which he lived had been bequeathed 
to him, with an annuity which would forever relieve me from 
supporting him after he should cease to labor. This I knewto 
be Henry^s work. My fiuher was the fiUfaar of his future wife, 
and to save him the mortification of being dqpendent on Us 
children, he had influenced Mrs. Sanderson to dodiat idiich he 
or I should be obliged to do at some time not far in die future. 

My father was very grateful and tearfid over this uiezpected 
turn in his fortunes. My mother could not realise it at all, and 
was sure there must be some mistake about it One of the 
most touching diings in die prayer offered that m|^t at our 
fiunily altar was the earnest petitioB by dus simple and humtrfe 
saint, that his pride mi|^t not be nourished by this good fort- 
une. 

After this die matter came to a natural shj^pe in the good 
man's mind. It was not Mrs. Sanderson's gift She bad been 
only the almoner of Providence. The Crod whom he had 
trusted, sedng that the time of hdfdessnesswas comings had 
inxmded for his necessities, and rdieved him of all apprehen- 
sion of want, and more than all, had relieved me of a burden. 
Indeed, it had only fulfilled a life-long expectation. His natu- 
ral hopefulness would have died amid his hard life and cir- 
cumstances if it had not fed itself upon dreams. 

I am sure, however, that he never felt quite easy with his 
gift, so long as he lived, but carried about with hhn a sense of 
gailt Others — ^his old companions in labor — ^were not blessed 
with him, and he could not resist the feeling that he had wrcMiged 
them. They congratulated him on his '^ luck,'' as they called 
it, for they were all his fiiends ; but their allusions to the mattet 
always pained him, and he had many an hour of torment orss 
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^ tfuNig^t that some of them mig^t tUi^ him capable of Ibv* 
fetting them, and of plommg his pride upon his altered drcimi. 
stances. 

It waS| perhaps^ a fortnight after the death of Mrs. Sander* 
son, that Henry came to my father's house one morning, and 
asked me M^en I intended to begin business. I informed 
Um that I had already been looking for an eligible office, and 
that I should begin the practice of the law as soon as the op- 
pcMtunity should come. Then he frankly told me that looking 
after his multiplied affairs was very distasteful to him, and that 
he wished^ as soon as possible, to place eveiything in my hands. 
He advised me to take the best and most central chambers I 
could find, and offered me, at little mcnre dian a nominal rent, 
a suite of rooms in one of his own buildings. I took the rooms 
at once, and furnished them with such appointments and books 
as the savings of three industrious years could command, and 
Henry was my first, as he has remained my constant, client 
The a&irs of the Sanderson estate, of which I knew more than 
any man except Mrs. Sanderson's lawyer, were placed in my 
hands, where they remain at this present writing. The budness 
connected with them was quite enough for my support in those 
days of moderate expenses and incomes, but it brought me so 
constantly into contact with the business men of the city that, 
gradually, the tide of legal practice set towards me, xmtU, in 
my maturer years, I was almost overwhelmed by it I was en- 
ergetic, enthusiastic, persevering, indomitable, and successful ; 
but amid all my triumphs there was nothing that gave me such 
pure happiness as my father's satis&ction with my efforts. 

I never engaged in an important public trial for many years, 
in which he was not a constant attendant at the court-house. 
All the lawyers knew him, and my position commanded a seat 
for him inside the bar. Every morning he came in, leaning on 
his cane, and took the seat that was left or vacated for him, 
and there, all day long, he sat and watched me. If for a day 
he happened to \^ absent, I missed the inspiration of his in- 
Isrested free and appfoving eyes, as if he were a lover. Mjr 
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idiot was hit loongiiig'-placei and mj paUic eflfbrts were hit 
meat and drink. A serener, tweeter old age than hit I never 
saw, and when, at last, I missed him — for death came to him 
as it comes to all — ^I felt that one of the loveliest li^^ts of nqr 
life had gone out I have never ceased to mourn for himi and 
I would not cease to mourn for him if I could. 

A year after I commenced the practice of my precession, Mr. 
Grimshaw exhausted his narrow lode and went to mine inodier 
fields. Naturally, Henry was called upon to fill temporarily 
die vacant pulpit, and quite as naturally, the people learned in 
a few weeks that diey could serve diemselves no better than by 
calling him to a permanent pastorate. This they did, and as 
he was at home with them, and every circumstance favored his 
settlement over them, he accepted their invitation. On the 
day of his ordination— « ceremony which was very largely at- 
tended— he treated his new people to a great surprise. Before 
the benediction was pronounced, he descended firom the pulpit, 
took his way amid the sQence of the congregation to my fitthefs 
pew, and then led my sister Claire up the broad aisle to where 
an aged minister stood waiting to receive them, and join tiiem 
b holy wedlock. The words were few which united these two 
lives that had flowed in closely parallel currents throng so 
long a period, but they were spoken with great feeling, and 
amid the tears of a crowd of sympathetic fiiends. So the diurch 
had once more a pastor, and The Mansbn once more a mis- 
treu ; and two widely divided currents of the Bonnicastle blood 
united in the possession and occupation of the family estate. 

I do not need to give the details of my own marriage, which 
occurred a few months later, or of our first ezpeiiments at 
house-keeping in the snug hcHne which my quick prosperity eor^ 
abled me to procure, or of the children that came to bless us 
fai the after-years. The memory oi these events is too sweet 
and sacred to be unveiled, and I cannot record them, thou^^ 
my tears wet the paper as I write. The fi-eshness of youth has 
long passed away, the silver is stronger than the jet among die 
ends ef the dear woman who gave herself to me, and bora m 
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loring pain, nd reared with laving patience, mypriceleuiock 
of children; my own face is deeply furrowed by care and labot 
and time ; bat those dajrs of yomig love and life never come 
back to me in memory save as a breeze across a weary sea 
from some far island loaded with odors of balm and whispen 
tf blessing. 

Thank God for home and woman t Thank God a thousand 
tfmes for that woman who makes home her throne 1 When I 
remember how bright and strong a nature my young wife pos- 
sessed — how her gifb and acquirements and her whole person- 
ality fitted her to shine in society as a center and a sun — and 
tfien recall her efforts to serve and solace me, and train my chQ- 
dren into a Christian manhood and womanhood, until my house 
was a heaven, and its presiding genius was regarded with a love 
that rose to tender adoration — I turn with pity, not unmingled 
with disgust, from those I see around me now, idio cheapen 
marriage, the motherly office and home, and choose and advo- 
cate courses and careers of life mdependent of them all 

Neither Henry's marriage nor my own was in the slightest 
degree romantic — hardly romantic enough to be of interest to 
the average reader. 

It was better so. Our courtships were long and our Uves 
were so shaped to each other that when marriage came it was 
merely the warrant and seal of a union that had already been 
established. Each lover knew his love, and no misunderstand- 
ings supervened. The hand of love^ by an unconscious pro- 
cess^ had shaped each man to his mate, each woman to her 
mate, before diey were joined, and thus saved all after-discords 
and cdlisions. AH thismaybeveryuninteresdngtooutsidersi 
hirt lo thoie eonocnsd it was haimonyf mrirfiction and peaocw 
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CHAPTER XXVL 

OTOCB BKIXfUr &K00RD8 THS PKORSSICif AL UTm « 
mXR MULLENS. 

It most have been three or four years after Heniy took 
diarfe of his parish, and I had entered upon the duties of my 
nrofession, that I met him one morning upon the street, wear- 
ttif that peculiar smile on his &ce which said, as plainly as 
words could have told mc» that he was the bearer of news. 

^ Who do you think spent the ni^^t at The Mansion, and is 
even now reveling in the luxuries of your M, apartment ?** 
said he. 

^^I was never good at conundrums,'' I replied ^'Suppose 
yon teU me." 

" The Rev. Peter Munens.** 

"Clothed^ and in his ri§^t mind?" 

'< Yes, clothed, for he has one of my coats on, idiich I have 
tM him he may carry away with him ; and in his ri^t mind, 
because he has the coat, and expects to live upon the donor 
for a few days." 

We both laughed over the situation, and then Heniy told me 
that Mullens was in a good .deal of perplexity on account d 
the &ct that he had two ''calls" on hand, to which answen 
must be made immediately. 

** I have agreed with Mullens," said Henry, ** to invite yo« 
10 dinner, in Older that he may have the boiefit of yow 
advice." 

««Than]r yoo. Is there a fee?" 

''Nothing stipulated, but I think you nad better bring a pan 
of tiewsers," he replied. " Mullens, you knoi« wants to tee 
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die advmUget that are Bkely to come from following jronr 
advice, and if he has them in hand he can decide at once.'' 

The prospect <d dining with Mullens was not an unpleasant 
one. I was curious to see what he had made of himself^ and 
to learn what he was going to do. So I congratulated Henry 
on the hew light that had risen upon his domestic Itfe, and 
promised him that I would meet his guest at his table. 

On entering The Mansion that day in my usual informal 
way, I found the Rev. Peter Mullens l3ring nearly upon his 
back, in the most luxurious chair <^ the large drawing-room, 
apparently in a state of serene and supreme happiness. He 
was enjoying &e privileges of the doth, in the house of a pro- 
fesfdonai brother who had been exceptionally '< favored.'' For 
tiie time, the house was his own. All petty cares were dis- 
missed. All clouds were lifted from his life, in die conscious- 
ness that he had a good coat on which had cost him nothing, and 
that, for a few i^ys at least, board and lodging were secure at 
the same price. His hair was brushed back straight over his 
head in the usual fashion, and evidently fastened there by the 
contents of a box of pomatum which he had found in my old 
chamber. He had managed to get some gold-bowed specta- 
cles, and M^en I met him he presented quite an imposing 
front Rising and greeting me with a cordial and somewhat 
patronizing air, he quickly resumed his seat and his attitude, 
and subsided into a vein of moralizing. He diought it must 
be a source of great satisfaction to me that the property which 
had once been my own, apparently, had been devoted to the 
ministry, and that henceforth The Mansion would be the home 
of those who had given themselves to the churdL 

Mullens evidendy regarded himself as one who had a cer- 
tain pecuniary interest in the estate. The house was to be 
his tavern — ^his free, temporary home — ^whenever it might be 
convenient for him to pass a portion of his time in the 
city. Indeed, he conducted himself as if he were my host, 
and expressed the hope that he should see me always when 
visiting the town. His assumptions amused me exceedin|^i 
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tfiMI^ I wai lony to ttdnk that Hemy and Claire would tod 
themaehret obliged to tolerate hun. 

At the dinner-table^ Mr. Mullens disdoied the quetticnu fai 
legard to his settlement ''The troth is,"* said he, ''that I am 
Jtvided on a question of duty. Given equal opportunities of 
doing goody and unequal compensation, on idiich side does 
duty lie? That is the question. I don't wish to be mercen^ 
aiy ; but idien one Church offers me five hundred dollars a 
jrear, payable quarteriy in advance, and die other offers me 
five hundred dollars a 3rear, payable quarterly at the end of die 
quarter, with an annual donation-party, I feel mjrself divided. 
There is an advantage in being paid quarteiiy in advance, and 
there is an advantage fai a donation-party, provided die peo^ 
pie do not eat up what they bring. How great this advantage 
is I do not know; but there is somediing very attractive to me 
in a donation-party. It throws the people together, it nourishes 
die social element, it develops sjrstematic benevolence, it ce* 
meuts the fiiendship of pastor and people, it brings a great 
many tilings into die house that a man can never afford to buy, 
and it must be exceedingly interesting to reckon up die results. 
Fve diought about it a great deal, and it does seem to me that 
a donation-party must be a very valuable test of usefulness. 
How am I to know frtiether my services are acceptable, unless 
eveiy year there is some voluntary testimonial concerning 
them? It seems to me that I must have such a testimonial 
I find Bijrself looking forward to it Here's an old (anner, 
we^U say, without any public gifts. Hosannas languish on his 
tongue, and, so fitf as I can tell, all devotion dies. He brings 
me, perhaps, two cords or two cords and a half of good hard 
wood, and by that act he sajrs, ' The Rev. Mr. Mullens has 
benefited me, and I wish to tdl him so. He has wanned my 
heart, and I will warm his body. He has ministered to me in 
his way, and I will minister to him in my way.' Here's a 
woman with a gift of flannel — ^a thing that'S'SlwajTs usefiil in a 
mioistei's fiunily-- and there's another with a gift of socks, and 
ImkTs another widi a gift of crullers^ and heief s a man widi a 
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gift of a spare-rib or a haxBp and anoAer widi a gfft of potatoes 
and''— 

Mr. Munens gave an extra smack to his Up% a% in die 
midst of his dinner, this vision of a possible donation-part;^ 
passed before the ejres of his imagination. 

''It is plain to see which way your indinalfcm pointy** I 
said to him. 

''Yes, that is what troubles me," he responded. "I wish 
to do right There may be no difference between having 
yom* pay quarterly in advance and the donation-party ; but the 
donation-party, all things considered, is the most attractive." 

"I really think it would suit you best," I said, "and if the 
opportunity for doing good is Uie same in each place, Pm sore 
yon ought not to hesitate." 

"Well, if I accept your advice," said Mr. Mullens, "yoa 
nmst stand by me. This place is only sixmiles from Bradfordi 
and if I ever get hard up it will be pleasant to think that I have 
such friends at hand as you and Brother Sanderson." 

This was a new aspect of the afiEur, and not at all a pleasant 
one ; but I had given my advice and could not retract it 

Mullens remained at The Mansion several days, and showed 
his white cravat and gold-bowed spectacles all over the dty. 
He was often in my office, and on one occasion accompanied 
me to the court-room, where I gave him a seat of honor and 
introduced him to my legal friends. He was so very comfortable 
in his splendid quarters, so shielded from the homely afiiadrs of 
die world by his associations, and so inexpensive to himself, 
that it was a hardship to tear himself away at last, even with 
die prospect of a donation-party rising befort him in the at- 
tractive perspective of his friture. 

He had been several days in the house, and had secured such 
plunder as would be of use to him, personally, when he sur* 
prised us all by the announcement that he was a married man, 
and was already the father of a helpless infant He gave us 
also to understand that Mrs. Mullens was, like himself^ poor, 
that her wardrobe was none of the most comfmtablei and thai 
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hm ^\tkfi(&m iD&nt'' wmld i^oice m gaiments cait off hf 
diildraa more '^fitTored** than hit own. Hit •tatement was in- 
tended to H^peal to Claire and Millie^ and was reqKmded to 
aoootdini^j. When he went away, he bore a trunk fall of 
material^ diat, as he aaid, ** would be nsefbl m a ministei's 
fMnilj.'' 

Heniy andl attended hit inttaHatkm shortly afterwards, and 
assisted him m beginning his hoosdMeinng. We fbond Mrs. 
Mnllens to be a woman eveiy way adi^ted to the companion 
she had chosen. She was wilUng to live upon her fiiends. She 
delij^ited in gifts, and took them as if they were hers by r^t 
Everything was grain tfuU came to her mill in this way. Her 
wants and her inability to supply them were the constant 
dieme of her communications with her fiiends and nei^^iborsy 
and for ten long jrears she was never without a ^helpless in- 
bnt" with irtiich to ezdte their laggard and weaiy charities. 
Whenever she needed to purchase anything, she sent to me (mt 
to Millie, or to her fiiends at The Mansion, her commission, — 
always without the money. She either did not know how much 
tfie desired articles would cost, or there was such danger of los- 
ing money when sent by post, or she had not the exact change on 
hand; but she assured us that Mr. Mullens would call and pay us 
idien vbiting Bradford. The burden thus rolled upon Mr. Mul- 
lens was never taken up by him ; and so, year after year, we 
consented to be bled by this amiaUe woman, while the Mullens 
fiunily went on increasing in numbers and multq>l3dng in wants. 
It became a matter of wonder that any religious society should 
be content wi h the spiritual ministrations of such a man as 
Mullens ; but tiiis society was simple and poor, and their pastor 
had an ingenious way of wanning over his old broth and die 
old broth of others which secured for him a certain measure of 
leqpect His tongue was glib, his presence imposing, and his 
tetf-assurance quite overwhelming. 

But at last there came a change. New residents in die 
parish saw through his shallow disguises, and raised such a storm 
of discontent about his ears that he was compelled to resign hfa 
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pulpit and to cast about for other means of living. No other 
pulpit opened its doors to him. The man's reputation outside 
fA his parish was not a desirable one. Everybody had ceased 
to regard him as a man capable of teaching ; and he had so 
begged his way and lived upon his acquaintances, and had so 
meanly incurred and meanly refused to recognize a thousand 
little debts among his early friends, that it was impossible for 
him to obtain even a temporaiy engagement as a preacher. 

There was nothing left for him to do, but to become a ped- 
Jler of some sort, for which office he had rare natural gifts, 
lieaving his family where diey were, he took an agency for the 
)ale of die Cottage Bible. He drove a thrifty business with this 
publication, going from house to house, wearing always his white 
cravat, living upon the ministers and deacons, and advertising 
Ikimself by speeches at evening meetings and Sunday-schools. 
Sometimes he got an opportunity to preach on Sunday, and hav- 
ing thus made his &ce familiar to the people, drove a brisk 
business among them on Monday. His white cravat he used as 
a sort of pass on railroads and steamboats, or as an instrument 
by which it was to be secured. Every pecuniary consideration 
which could be won from a contemptuous business world, by die 
advertisement of die sacred office which he once held, he took 
the boldest or the most abject way to win. 

It must not be supposed that <*old Mullens," as people 
learned to call him, was really distressed by poverty. Never 
paying out a cent of money that came into his hands if he 
could avoid it, he accumulated a handsome property, which he 
skillfully hid away in investments, maintaining his show of por* 
trty, dmmgh all his active life. Henry shook him off at last 
and helped me to do the same. We heard of him not long ago 
lecturing to Sunday-schools and buying wool, and it is not tea 
years since he appeared in Bradford as an agent of a life-insur- 
ance company, with specially favorable terms to clezg)rmen who 
were kind enough to board him during his visit I shrink from 
writing here the stories I heard about him, conceniing the way 
b whidi he advertised his busmess by miidng it widi his poblie 
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f digbai teadibgii bectnie it asfodatet ladi baae Ulett n^ 
an oflke whidi I revere u the hig^ieflt and holiest a man caa 
hdd; but when I say that in hit public addresses he represented 
the Christian rd%ion as a sjrstem of hfe-insorance of dis 
spiritual Idndy I snfBrimHy ilhistrate his methods and his 
BKitires. 

, He passed a nsdess Ufe. He became a nuisance to his 
professional br et hr en, a harden to all who were good-natured 
enoai^ to open dieir houses to him, and a disgrace to the 
Christian ministiy. Wearing the badge of a dergyman, ezact- 
mg as a ri|^t diat which was rendered to others as a comtesf 
or a testimonial of lore and friendship^ smrMidering his man- 
hood fbr the privileges of ministerial mendicancy, and indulg- 
faig his greed for money at the expense of a church to which 
he fimded he had given his life, he did, unwittingly periiaps, 
what he could to bring popular contempt upon his professimi, 
and to associate wiA the Christian religion the meanest type ol 
personal character it is possible to conceive. 

Amid die temptations of diis poor, eardity life, and the 
weaknesses of human nature, even the most sacred professi(m 
will be disgraced, now and then, by men who repent in dust 
and ashes over then* fell from rectitude, and the dishonor they 
bring upon a cause whidi in their hearts they love ; but Mul- 
lens earned his self^omiplacaiqr to the end, and demonstrated 
by hb character and influence how important it b that dunces 
shall not be encouraged to enter upon a hq^ walk of life by 
bene&cdons which rardy fiul to induce and devdop in them 
the spirit of beggars. I am sure there is no field of Christian 
benevdence more crowded with untoward results than diat in 
which weak men have found the means for reaching die Chris- 
tian ministiy. The beggarlyhelplessnessof some of these men 
b pitiful ; and a spirit of dependence b fostered in them whidi 
emasculates diem, and makes diem contemptible among those 
whom they seek to influence. 

Thou|^ die Rev. Peter Mullens b still living, I have no fear 
thai I shall be caHed to an account for my pbin treatment ot 
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him, u Le wOl never buy this book, or find a fiiend who wiH 
be willing to give or lend it to him. Even if he had such a 
fiiend, and he should recognize his portrait, his amour propr4 
would not be wounded, and he would complacently wgaA Um- 
•etf aspefsecotedfiNrrfi^teoiiiiieiir 1 
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dl WHICH I gAV OOOD-mOHT TO MY FKISMDS AMB THE PA81 
AMD OOOD-MORROW TO MY WORK AND THS rUTURS. 

Thus Ihave Uved over the old life, or, rather, the young life 
irbkh lies with all its vidssitades of pain and pleasure, and all 
its lessons and inspirations, embalmed in my memory; andhere, 
alas I I most re-write the wonb with wfaidi I began. ** They 
were all here then — fiuher, mother, brothers and sisters ; and 
the family life was at its fidlest Now they are all gone, and 
I am alone. I have wife and children and troops of friends, 
yet still I am alone." No later relation can remove the sense 
of loneliness that comes to him irtiose first home has forever 
vanished from the earth. 

As I dt in my library, recording this last diapter of my little 
histoiy, I look back throti|^ the ceaseless round of business 
and care, and, as upon a panorama unrolling before me, I see 
duough tears the events which have blotted out, one after an- 
other, the old relations, and transferred the lives I loved to 
another sphere. 

I see a sun-lit room, where my aged fttfier lies p ro pp ed 
among his pillows, and tells me feebly, but with a strange li^^t 
in his eyes, that it is so much better for him to go before my 
mother ! She can do better without him than he can without 
her I It is sweet to learn that she iHio had always been re* 
garded by her famOy and friends as a care and a burden to him^ 
had been his rest and reward; that there had always been 
something in his love for her which had atoned for his hard lo^ 
and that, without her, his life would be undesirable. 

I read to him the psalms of assurance and consolation i 
•< Tea, thougli I walk througli the valley of the shadow of deatl^ 
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I will fear noeviL" I repeat tfaewords ofdie tried and patient 
patriarch: '*I know that my Redeemer livetL" I jom witii 
the £unily in singing the inspiring lines which he had never nn- 
dertaken to read aloud without being crushed into sobUng 
deuce: 

** There ii a calm for thote who weep^ 
A rest for weary pilgrimt found ; 
Tbey loftly lie and sweetly deep 
Low in the ground. 

** The storm that wrecks the winter tkf 
No more disturbs their deep repoia 
Than summer evening's latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. ; 

**I long to lay this painful head 

And aching heart beneath the soOp 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From aU my toiL 

^ Tlie sun is but a spark of fire^ 
A transient meteor in the slqr f 
The soul, immortal as its sire^ 
ShaU never die." 

I press his hand, and hear him say : *' It is all welL Take 
care of your mother." 

We all bend and kiss him ; a few quick breaths, and tfai 
dea^ old heart is still — a heart so true, so tender, so pure, so 
fidthful, so trusting, that no man could know it without recog- 
nizing the Christian grace that made it what it was, or finding 
in it inMible evidence of the divinity of the religion by whose 
moulding hand it was shaped, and firom whose inspirations it 
%ad drawn its life. Then we lay him to rest among the June 
loses, with birds singing around us, and all nature robed in the 
glowing garb of summer, feeling that there are wings near us 
which we do not see, that songs are breathed which we do not 
hear, and that somewhere, beyond the confines of mortal paia 
and decay, he has found a summer that will be pereoniaL 
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Thepteturemcnretaloiigy andl amintfaeiaiDerooHiagain; 
and the who all her Kfe, tbronc^ fear of death, had been siib- 
)act to bondage, has come to her final hoor. She has reached 
the door of the sepulchre fitmi a long distance, questioning 
painfiilly at eveiy step : ** Who shall roUaway the stone ? ** and 
mom diat she is arrived, she finds, to her onqpeakable joy and 
peace, that the stone is rolled away. Benignant nature, which 
has given her so strong a love of life, overcomes in its own 
tender way the fear of deadi that had been generated in her 
melanchoUc temperament, and by stealing her senses one by 
one, makes his coming not only dreadless, but desirable. She 
finds the angeb too^ one at the head, the other at the foot 
iHiere death has lain, with white hands pointing upward I 
weep, but I am grateful that the life of fear is past, and that 
she can never live it again, — gratefiil, too^ that die is reunited 
to him who has been waiting to introduce her to her new being 
and relations. We lay her by the side of the true husband 
whose life she has shared, and whose children she has borne 
and reared^ and dien go back to a home which death has left 
widiont a head — ^to a hcnne that is a home no longer. 

The picture moves on, and diis time I witness a scene fiill 
of tender interest to me in my own house. A holy speU of 
waiting is upon us alL Aunt Flick comes in, day after day, 
with little services which only she can render to her tenderiy 
beloved niece, and widi litde garments in her hands that wait 
the coming of a stranger. It is ni^t, and diere is hurrying to 
and firo in the house. I sit in my room, wrapped in pity and 
feverish widi anxiety, with no utterance save that of n^ispered 
prayers for the saCety of one dearer to me than life. I hear 
at last the feeble wail of a new being which God has intrusted 
to her hands and mine. Some one comes and teUs me that 
all is well, and then, after a weary hour, I am summoned to 
the chamber where the great mjrstery of birth has been enacted 
i kneel at the bedside of my precious wife. Icover her hands 
and her fece with kisses. I call her my darling, my angel, 
wfaQe mj first-bom nestles upon her arm, wrapped in die a> 
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inosphere of mother-love whidi her overflowing heart breatfaci 
out upon it I watch her day by day, and night by vif^ 
throu^ all her weakness and danger, and now she sits in her 
room with her baby on her breast, looking out upon the Aj and 
the flowers and the busy world. 

Still, as the canvas moves, come other memorabk ni|^ti| 
with varying fortunes of pain and pleasure, till my home is res- 
onant with little feet, and musical with the voices of children. 
They climb my knees when I return from the fatigues of the 
d&y ; I walk in my garden with their little hands clinging to 
mine ; I listen to their prayers at their mother's knee ; I watch 
over them in sickness ; I settle their petty disputes ; I find in 
them and in their mother all the solace and satisfaction that I 
desire and need. Clubs cannot win me from their society ; 
fiune, honor, place, have no charms that crowd them from my 
heart My home is my rest, my amusement, my consolation, 
my treasure-house, my earthly heaven. 

And here stoops down a shadow. I stand in a darkened 
room before a little casket that holds the silent form of my 
first-bom. My arm is around the wife and mother who weeps 
over the lost treasure, and cannot, till tears have had their way, 
be comforted. I had not thought that my child could die — that 
my child could die. I knew that other children had died, but 
I felt safe. We lay the little fellow dose by his grandfather at 
last ; we strew his grave with flowers, and then return to our 
saddened home with hearts united in sorrow as they had never 
been united in joy, and with sympathies forever opened toward 
all who are called to a kindred grie£ I wonder where he is 
to-day, in what mature angelhood he stands, how he will look 
when I meet him, how he will make himself known to me, 
who has been his teacher I He was like me : will his grand- 
Ciither know him ? I never can cease thinking of him as cared 
lor and led by the same hand to which my own youthfiil fingers 
dung, and as hearing fix>m the fond lips of my own father, the 
story of his father's eventful life. I feel how wonderful to me 
has been the ministry of my children— how much more I hare 
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kamed from diem tban diej hare erer learned from me^^ 
bow bf holding my own strong life in tweet sulxmlination tt 
tfieir helplessness, diey have tan^t me patience, sdf-sacrifice^ 
idf-control, tnilhfiilness, fidth, simpUdtj and purity. 

Ah 1 this taking to one's anns a litde gnmp of souls, fresh 
§«« tho hand of God, and living with them in loving amipaa- 
loDflhip diroai^ all dieir stainless years, is, or onght to be, like 
living in heaven, for of soch is the heavenly Kingdom. To no 
one of diese am I mcxe indebted than to the boy who went 
away from me before the world had touched him with a stain. 
The key that shut him in the tomb was die only key that could 
unlock my heart, and let in among its sympadiies the world of 
sorrowing men and wmnen, who mourn because their Utde 
ones are not 

The little graves, alas 1 how many they are ! The mourners 
above them, how vast the multitude 1 Brodiers, sisters, I am 
one with you. I press your hands, I weep with you, I trust 
with you, I belong to you. Those waxen, folded hands, that 
still breast so often pressed warm to our own, tiiose sleep- 
bound eyes which have been so foil of love and life, that sweet, 
unmoving, alabaster fitce — ah I we have all looked upon them, 
and they have made us one and made us better. There is no 
fountain which the angd of healing troubles with his resdesi 
and life-giving wings so constandy as the fountain (rf tears, and 
only those too lame and bruised to bathe miss the blessed 
influence. 

The picture moves along^ and now sweeps into view The 
Mansion on the hill — ^my old home — ^the home of my friend 
and sister. I go in and out as the years hurry by, and litde 
feet have learned to run and greet me at the door, and young 
lips have been taught to call me '* unde." It is a door front 
which no beggar is ever turned away unfed, a door to which 
die feeble, the despairing, the sorrowing, the perplexed have 
come for years, and been admitted to the counsels, encourage- 
ments, andsdf-denying helpfrilnessof the strongest and noblest 
Man I know. The ancient mistress of the estaUislim«&t is 
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qnite fergotten by the new generation, and the house whidii 
inr so many years, was shut to the great world by the selfish 
recluse who owned it, is now the warmest social center of the 
town. Its windows blaze with light through many a long even- 
ings while old age and youth mingle in pleasant converse ; and 
fcrth from its ample resources go food and clothing for the 
poor, and help for the needy, and money for those who bear 
the Good Tidings to the border. Familiar names are multi- 
plied in the house. First there comes a littie Claire, then an 
Arthur Bonnicastle, then a Ruth, and last a Minnie; and Claire, 
so like her mother in person and temper, grows up to be a 
helpful woman. I visit my old room, now the chamber of 
Utde Arthur Bonnicastie, but no regrets oppress me. I am 
glad of the change, and glad that the older Arthur has no sel- 
fish part or lot in the house. 

And now another shadow droops. Ah I why should it 
come ? The good Lord knows, and He loves us alL 

In her room, wasting day by day with consumption, my sister 
sits and sees the world glide away from her, with all its indus- 
tries and loves, and social and home delights. The strong man 
at her side, loaded with cares which she so long has lightened, 
comes to her from his wearying labor, and spends with her 
every precious flying hour that he can call his own. He almost 
tires her with tender ministry. He lifts her to her bed ; he lifts 
her to her chair; he readstoher; he talks calmly with her of the 
great change that approaches ; he sustains her sinking courage ; 
he calls around her every help ; he tries in every way to stay 
tiie hand of the fell destroyer, but it is all in vain. The long- 
dreaded day comes at last, and The Mansion — ^nay, all Bradford 
— ^is in mourning. A pure woman, a devoted wife, a tender 
mother, a Christian fiiend, sleeps ; and a pastor, whose life is 
deepened and broadened and enriched by a grief so great and 
lasting that no future companionship of woman can even be 
thought o^ goes to his work with a new devotion and the nnc- 
ikm of a new power. There is still a Claire to guide tht 
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initial dogmas have been iwept away, and thedniple did Apoi- 
tle's Creed, in which millions of disciples and saints have lived 
and died in the retiring centmie8» is all that is read to hinii and 
all to which he is called upon to respond. 

Home at last t Received into the fold where he has al- 
ways belonged 1 A patriarch, seated at the table of the Loid 
from which he has been shut away by children in experience^ 
wisdom, and piety I He b my fiither now, the grandfather of 
my children, and the little wife who has trusted him and believed 
in him all her life has at last the supreme happiness of common- 
ing with him and her daughter in the holy festival 

Why do I still watch the unrolling canvas ? The scenes that 
come and pass are not painful to me, because they are all associ- 
ated with precious memories and precious hopes, but to those 
who read they must be somber and saddening. Why tell of 
the news that reached me one day from Hillsborough ? Why 
tell of that which reached me six months afterward from the 
same place? They sleep well and their graves are shrines. 
Why tell how Aunt Flick, from nursing one with malignant dis- 
ease, came home to die, and left undone a world of projected 
work? Why teU how Mr. Bradford was at last left alone, and 
came to pass the remnant of his life with me ? Why tell of 
another shadow that descended upon The Mansion, and how, 
in its dark folds, the lovely mother of my friend disappeared ? 

It is the story of the world We are bom, we grow to man- 
hood and womanhood, we marry, we work, we die. The gene- 
rations come and go, and they come without call and go with- 
out significance if there be not a confident hope and expectation 
of something to follow, so grand and sweet and beaudfrd that 
we can look upon it all without misgiving or pain. Faith draws 
die poison from every griel^ takes the sting from every loss, and 
quenches the fire of every pain; and only faith can do it 
Wisdom, science, power, learning — all these are as blind and 
impotent before die great problem of life as ignorance and 
weakness. The feeblest girl, believing in God and a hereafter, 
is an archangel bj the side of the strongest man iriio qnettioiia 
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wiftfuly sympathetic iaces among the children, and they cannot 
know iHiy they are so quiet, or what spell it is that holds them. 
A severe, restless little woman watches her grandson with 
greedy eyes, or looks around upon those she once had within 
her power, but regards us all in impotent silence. Of them, 
but apart, companions in the new life as they were in the old, 
are two who come to visit their boys again — boys growing old 
in labor and preparing to join them in another school, among 
higher hills and purer atmospheres, or to be led by them to the 
tented shores of the River of the Water of Life. The two 
worlds have come so near together that they mingle, and 
there are shadows around me, and whispers above me, and 
the rustle of robes that tell me that life is one, and the love of 
kindred and friends eternal 



To morrow, ah I golden to morrow I Thank Grodfor the hope 
of it: coming, with all its duty and care, and work and ministry, 
and all its appeals to manliness and manly endeavor ! Thank 
God, too, for the long dissipation of the dreams of selfish ease 
and luxury ! Life has no significance to me, save as the thea« 
ter in which my powers are developed and disciplined by use, 
and made fiiiitfiil in securing my own independence and the 
good of those around me, or as the scene in which I am fitted 
for the work and worship of the world beyond. The little 
ones and the large ones of my own flock are crowding me 
along. Soon they will have my place. I do not pity, I almost 
envy them. Life is so grand, so beautifiil, so full of meanings 
so splendid in its opportunities for action, so hopeful in its high 
results, that, despite all its sorrows, I would willingly live itovcf 
ifiiiL 

GMd4i%hti 
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